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INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES—MAIL OPENING 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1975 


] U.S. Senate, 
SeLect Commarrer To Srupy GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 
WITH RESPECT To INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 318, 
Bunel Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. : 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Huddleston, Morgan, Hart of 
Colorado, Goldwater, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Cxairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Today, and through the rest of this week, we wish to resume our in- 
quiry into the question of why the Federal Government has been open- 
ing the mail of American citizens for over two decades. It is a policy 
fundamentally at odds with freedom of expression and contrary to the 
laws of the land. This committee has already reviewed in public some 
norong of the CIA mail openings while we were considering the Huston 
plan. j 

One provision of that plan was a recommendation to institute a 
mail opening program, though, ironically, intelligence officers were 

y unsealing envelopes in various parts of the country and 
had been doing so for years. 

We are less concerned this week with the emphasis of the mail pro- 
grams than with the workings of the institutions that allowed them to 
take root and flourish, even though they violated the laws of the land. 
How did this mail policy begin? Who in the CIA, the FBI, the White 
House, the Justice Department, and the Post Office knew about it? 
What reviews were made of the policies as the leadership changed with- 
in these institutions ? 

Though mail is the subject of this week’s hearings, what interests 
us most are the reasons the Agency used to justify this violation of civil 
liberties. The question of mail openings, then, will be only the medium 
through which we probe in depth the way our intelligence services 
function. 

As a case study, mail opening reveals the most revealing look of 
the inner life of the CIA and the FBI. In the instance of the CIA, 
with which we begin our examination today, the evidence suggests 
their mail program was allowed to continue despite the harshest criti- 
cism of it from investigators within the CIA Inspector General’s 
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Office, and despite the fact that it was not very productive in terms 
of intelligence information. 

Moreover, throughout the 20-year period, many senior Govern- 
ment officials were not told of the mail openings or were misinformed 
about them. These are serious charges which have arisen in our re- 
search into the mail opening program of the CIA and the FBI. We 
are here today to explore the decisionmaking process within the CIA, 
to ascertain how valid these public allegations are. 

To assist us in our search for understanding and for ways to im- 
prove the Government, we have appearing before the committee this 
morning Mr. Gordon Stewart, Mr. John Glennon, and Mr. Thomas 
Abernathy, all of whom served in the CIA Inspector General's Office, 
which investigated mail opening programs in the sixties, and Howard 
Osborn, who will appear after these three gentlemen, who was the 
CIA Director of the Office of Security from 1964 to 1974. 

Before I swear the witnesses, I would like to ask Senator Tower 
for opening remarks that he would like to make at this time. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin with an endorsement of the chairman's statement that 
the primary value of these open sessions on mail opening is the 
opportunity to gain the insights which can only come from an in- 
depth case study. 

'There never has been any serious question regarding the legality 
of indiscriminate mail openings. Most of those associated with these 
invasions of privacy have flatly acknowledged the illegality of their 
actions. The closest we have come to justification for these mail open- 
ings is that they proved to be an invaluable source of national security 
information. 

Even assuming the need for such information—and I do not believe 
that the U.S. Postal Service should be an inviolate haven for those 
who would destroy our liberties—the real question is whether critical 
judgments regarding the necessity of investigative efforts and the 
extent of those efforts, can be effectively controlled in the future to 
keep invasion of any person's privacy within constitutionally man- 
dated limits. 

The fault here goes beyond the CIA. It must be shared by an FBI 
which was fascinated by the potential fruits of such efforts, a Postal 
Service which either willingly or unwillingly allowed it to happen, 
and leaders in the executive branch who simply were not in control 
of these insidious encroachments upon the liberties of American 
citizens. 

Let me emphasize again that legislation looks to the future. Rather 
than agonize on the question of fault, a question on which there has 
already been considerable public discussion, we must fashion recom- 
mendations which will close the door on the opportunity for this kind 
of inexcusable, even if well-meaning, disregard of fundamental 
liberties. 

It is my hope that the candor of the witnesses in these hearings 
will not only provide some insights into the mentality of those who 
implemented these efforts, but also a genuine appreciation for the 
nature of a bureaucracy which allowed it to go unchecked. 

The value of public hearings on these issues is that we will hope- 
fully provide recommendations which go beyond changes in the formal 
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rules and organization charts. If our efforts are to have lasting value 
in the protection of the liberties of our citizens, persons charged with 
the defense of the national security in the future must go about their 
tasks with an ingrained sense of the critical balance between protec- 
tion of freedom and the sanctity of individual liberty in our society. 

The issue is not a new one. The framers of the Constitution incor- 
porated fourth amendment guarantees only after an exhaustive public 
debate. It is both necessary and proper on the eve of the 200th birth- 
day of the United States of America that we engage in similar reeval- 
uations to determine what reforms will be needed to keep these vital 
principles alive. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Senator Tower. 

Now, gentlemen, please stand to be sworn. 

Would you raise your right hands? 

Do you solemnly swear that all of the testimony you will give in 
these proceedings will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. SrEwanr. I do. 

Mr. AnERNATHY. I do. 

Mr. GreNwox. I do. 

The CnarRgMax. Mr. Schwarz, would you commence the questioning. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Would each of the witnesses please identify himself. 

Mr. AsrnNATHY. Thomas Abernathy. 

Mr. Stewart. Gordon Stewart. 

Mr. Grexxox. John Glennon. 

Mr. Scuwanz. Are any of you gentlemen accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. I am. 

Mr. AsrRnNATHY. I am. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Could counsel identify himself? 

Mr. Gaines. Stanley Gaines. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mitchell Rogovin. 

Mr. Scu wanz. And do you each represent all three witnesses? 

Mr. Garnes. I represent Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Roaovrx. I represent Mr. Abernathy. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You three gentlemen had nothing to do, yourselves, 
with opening any mail—is that right? Your connection with the sub- 
ject is your involvement with the Inspector General's Office ? 


TESTIMONY OF GORDON STEWART, FORMER INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
CIA, ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY GAINES, COUNSEL ; TESTI- 
MONY OF THOMAS ABERNATHY, FORMER STAFF MEMBER, IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL'S STAFF, CIA, ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL 
ROGOVIN, COUNSEL; TESTIMONY OF JOHN GLENNON, FORMER 
STAFF MEMBER, INSPECTOR GENERAL’S STAFF, CIA 


Mr. GLENNon. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernatny. That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Abernathy, I am going to start with you, 
because you did a survey in 1963; and then I am going to go to Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Glennon, who did the second survey in 1969. 

Were you in the Inspector General's Office in 1960? 


Mr. ABERNATHY. I was. 

Mr. Souwarz. And did you do something in connection with the 
Office of Security at that time? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. I participated in an Inspector General's survey 
of the Office of Security in 1960. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And in connection with that survey, did you look at 
a mail opening project? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Fine. Where did you go? Who did you talk to? 
peo generally the process followed by the Inspector General’s 

ce. 
. Mr. Apernatuy. The discussions were conducted in New York City, 
in the office maintained there by the Office of Security. During the 
survey, we talked to all of the people who were involved in the project 
and who were available at that time. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And did you talk to anybody who used the material 
obtained from the project ? 

Mr. Asernatuy. I don’t recall any such conversation. 

Mr. Scuwakz. Now, what were your general conclusions about the 
project? First, did you form a conclusion as to whether or not the 
opening of mail was legal? 

Mr. Apernatuy. No, we never discussed whether it was technically 
legal or illegal. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you have an impression that it was illegal? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. It was clearly apparent that there were very serious 
questions of public interest involved. 

Mr. Scu wanz. And when you say serious questions of public interest 
involved, that is a way of saying there were serious questions about 
the legality of the project, is that right? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Exhibit 11 is a study done in 1960. Mr. Abernathy, 
do you also have the Inspector General's Survey of the Office of Se- 
curity Annex in front of you? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. I do. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Would you read from it into the record 
vour conclusions with respect to the value of the project, as you saw 
it in 1960? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. 

The SR Division is the project's largest customer in the Agency. Information 
from the CI Staff flows to the SR Support Branch and from there to the opera- 
tional branches. It may include * * * items of interest on conditions inside the 
country. 

In our interviews, we received the impression that few of the operational 
leads have ever been converted into operations, and that no tangible operational 
benefits had accrued to SR Division as a result of this project. We have noted 
elsewhere that the project should be carefully evaluated and the value of the 
product to SR Division should be one of the primary considerations. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, in making your recommendations, 
did you make any recommendation based upon the language that you 
just read into the record, that as far as you could see, no tangible 
operational benefits had accrued to the SR Division? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. One of the two recommendations in the report was 
that there be a thorough evaluation of the project. 


1 See p. 175. 
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‘Mr. Scuwarz. Incidentally, SR Division stands for what? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Soviet Union Division. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So you were saying no tangible operational benefits 
had accrued to the Soviet Division of the CIA ? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. I think that I need to qualify that. We also pointed 
out in this report that we did not extend the survey into the opera- 
tional components who were the primary customers. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But as far as you were able to determine, there had 
been no such benefits? 

Mr. AnBERNATHY. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And you made, as one of your two recommendations 
a suggestion that an evaluation be made of the worth, the usefulness 
of the project ? 

Mr. AnERNATHY. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And that was made in 1960? 

Mr. AnarERnNATHY. I think the report was actually submitted in Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

Mr. Scuwanz. After working in 1960? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you make another recommendation i in connection 
with this project ? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. The second recommendation was that the Agency 
should be prepared to explain the project, if it should ever become 
public knowledge. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, would you characterize that as a cover story? 

Did you? 

- Mr. Asernaruy. That is correct. s 

Mr. Scuwarz. What did you mean by a cover story ? 

Mr. Asernatuy. Plausible explanation for what was peer 

Mr. Scuwarz. You mean, a misexplanation? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. In this particular case. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. So it was a general understanding, as you 
testified ‘earlier, that there were serious public problems, or as you 
then agreed with me, serious problems of legality, right ? 

Mr. Apernatuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But your recommendation was simply that a cover 
Story be prepared ; is that right? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. That second recommendation addressed itself only 
to the cover story ; that 1s correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. You did not recommend that the project 
be turned off. : 

Mr. AnERNATHY. No. 

Mr. Scuwanrz. All right. Now, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Gleaner, when 
did you do a second review of the mail opening project ? 

Mr. SrEwanr. In 1969. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And how was that done? Mr. Stewart, you were the 
actual Inspector General, is that right ? 

Mr. Srewanr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And was Mr. Glennon on your staff? 

Mr. SrEwanT. He was the head of a team, composed, I think, of 
three men, who conducted the inspection of the counterintelligence 
Staff, including this project. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. All right. We shall start with Mr. Glennon then. Mr. 
Glennon, if you could briefly describe what you did and what you 
concluded, and then we will turn to you again, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Grexxox. With relation to just this mail project, in the course 
of our survey of the counterintelligence staff we came across this 
mail opening project conducted in New York. The team of three mem- 
bers was quite surprised to find such an activity going on. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You had not known about it in advance? 

Mr. Grexxox. No; I had not. And we interviewed all members 
of that section. We interviewed all of the customers—well, not all of 
the customers, but most of the customers who got the take from the 
mail openings, including the liaison officer from the FBI. 

Then we recommended that it be terminated, because we were aware, 
ourselves, that it was illegal. We thought that the take was not suffi- 
cient to warrant such a continuation, and that obviously, it would 
get the Agency into a very embarassing position. i 

Mr. Schwanz. All right. I want to come back to your recommenda- 
tions on the legality point; but to focus with you for a moment on 
your conclusions with respect to the worth or lack of worth of the 
program, how did you go about analyzing that subject? And would 
you state in somewhat more detail your conclusions? 

Mr. GrewwNow. The project members kept a list of all of those 
people who were cleared to receive the take from the opening of the 
mail; and of course, that list went back for a number of years. In that 
list, they had the names of current members of the other operational 
units in the Agency. We took those names and went to interview 
those people and asked what use they were getting out of the take. 

Mr. Scu wanz. And what did they say to you? 

Mr. Guennon. Well, we found that there was very little use being 
made of it, except by the Bureau. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Except by the FBI? 

Mr. GreNwNox. Right. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, I will just read into the record 
from the ultimate report that you, I think, Mr. Stewart, prepared 
the following quotation : 

Most of the offices we spoke to find it occasionally helpful, but there is no 
recent evidence of it having provided significant leads or information which have 
had positive operational results. The Office of Security has found the material 
to be of very little value. The positive intelligence derived from this source is 
meager. 

Now, that is Mr. Stewart's summarization of your investigation, 
Mr. Glennon. But does it accurately summarize your investigation? 

Mr. GLENNoN. Well, it’s joint. We get together after the survey is 

. completed. The inspectors sit down with the Inspector General and 
write the report in the final form. So that this was—— 

Mr. Scuwarz. It was an accurate reflection of what you found in 
your investigation. 

Mr. Guennon. I would argue there was a little bit less use being 
made of it in most offices. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In other words, you would make the criticism of its 
value even more critical than the language I just read? 

Mr. Grennon. I would. 

Mr. Scu wanz. You would? 


Mr. Giennon. I would. - 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, on the subject of legality, did you 
make a recommendation that thé project be terminated because it 
was illegal? 

Mr. GreNNoN. No, we did not mention the illegality of it, because 
we assumed that everyone realized it was illegal. The very point 
that we were trying to make was the Agency would be in deep em- 
barrassment if they were caught in this activity, unless it was legal, 
so we just assumed everyone realized it was illegal. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Let me turn now to you, Mr. Stewart. Is 
it correct, do you agree, that everyone assumed it was illegal? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, certainly. Those who were in on the project, 
from my understanding, knew that it was illegal. 

Mr. Scuwarz. To whom did you report in 1969? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Officially, I reported to the Director of Central In- 
telligence. On a day-to-day basis, I reported to the Executive Director, 
Col. Lawrence K. White. 

Mr. Scuwanz. Now, on this particular subject, did you report, in 
fact, to Director Helms? 

Mr. Stewart. I provided Mr. Helms with a 15- or 20-minute brief- 
ing on the whole Counterintelligence Staff survey and in that briefing 
I, as best I remember, did cover this project. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And in that covering of this project, was it your 
understanding that Director Helms also knew that it was illegal? 

Mr. SrEwanT. Yes. It was my understanding, and although I can- 
not swear that he did know, I didn't ask him. - 

Mr. Scuwarz. But it was the general understanding of everybody 
that this was obviously illegal; is that right? 

Mr. Stewart. That was certainly my understanding. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, in light of that, what did you recommend? 

Mr. SrewanT. We recommended that the project be turned over 
to the FBI, since, as far as we knew. they had the primary interest 
in the take from the project. If the FBI were not to accept it, we 
recommended that the Agency consider closing the project. 

Mr. Scuwarz. That is kind of a curious recommendation to make, 
isn't it? That you conclude it’s illegal, and then you decide it ought 
to be turned over to the FBI, which has responsibility for enforcing 
the law. What is the logic in that? Can you explain that? 

Mr. Srewarr. The FBI was very much interested in the take of 
the project, and as Mr. Glennon reported, and I put in our report, 
that the Bureau had, in fact, run a similar project themselves. So I : 
did not know whether thev would be at all interested in taking it, but 
Ithought that, under the circumstances, and since they were interested, 
before we simply summarily closed the project, we should at least take. 
it up with them. 

Mr. GLENNON. May I say something at that point? I did talk to the 
liaison officer with the FBI. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Someone from the FBI? 

Mr. Guennon. That is right, and he gave me a flat statement that 
the Bureau would not be interested in picking this up, so our recom- 
mendation actually amounted there to a recommendation that it be 
abandoned. f 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, that is interesting, because, in fact, it was not 
abandoned for 4 years, was it? 
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Mr. GLENNON. I don't know. 

Mr. Scuwanz. Do you have any knowledge of that, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Srewarr. I have learned since coming down here to give a dep- 
osition that it was carried on for several years after we made our 
recommendation. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Just one final question. In your meeting 
with Mr. Helms, how did you understand he was going to proceed, 
after you made your recommendations to him ? 

Mr: SrEwanr. I simply assumed that he would follow the usual for- 
mat; in other words, he received the briefing as a matter of informa- 
tion. I would have assumed that the action officer, Mr. Karamessines, 
would, in due time, take up with him his proposed action with regard 
to our recommendaton. 'The recommendation was addressed to the 
Chief of the Clandestine Service, Mr. Karamessines. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smothers, do you have questions? 

Mr. Smoruers. To clarify the point that I believe the chief counsel 
has been raising, if we look back to Mr. Abernathy's report [exhibit 
11] we see there at page 10, paragraph 16, essentially the conclusion 
that coordination of the project within the Agency was out of hand. 
Would that be a correct characterization, Mr. Abernathy ? 

Mr. Asprnatuy. I am not sure. I would say it was out of hand, but 
the various components who had an interest operated in their own 
areas without a great deal of intercourse with each other. 

Mr. S:wornxRs. Your recommendations, then, called for an evalua- 
tion to follow your own study of that. To the best of your knowledge, 
was that undertaken? 

Mr. Apernatuy. I believe there was a memorandum dated the end 
of 1962, which does indicate that such an evaluation was undertaken 
by the Office of Security and the CI staff. But I was not personally 
privy to that evaluation. 

Mr. Smorners. Mr. Glennon, when you conducted your inquiry in 
1969, did you find any indication that the problems raised regarding 
coordination and liaison has been dealt with effectively? 

Mr. Grennon. I don't recall, really. All I know is, as the project 
continued, we made another evaluation ourselves of the use of it. 

Mr. Smoruers. Do you recall your assessment regarding the degree 
of control within the Agency in 1969? 

Mr. Grenson. The degree of control on my project ? 

Mr. Sworuzns. Yes. 

Mr. Grex Nox. I think the control of the project was in the hands 
of the Counterintelligerice Staff ; that it was not formalized as a project, 
which was subjected to the review of the proper officials. So in that 
case, it just went on year after year without, I guess, a budget review, 
an authorization review on the part of the program staff or Mr. 
Karamessines. 

Mr. SrEwanr. I would like to say something on that. We recom- 
mended, of course, that there be established a procedure which would 
assure regular and periodic control and review of the project. We 
also recommended that the man in charge be relieved, and that a better 
qualified person be placed in charge of the project. I think that be- 
speaks some question about the effectiveness of control as we witnessed 
it during our survey. 


1 See p. 175. 
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Mr. Smoruers. Would it be fair, then, Mr. Stewart, to say that it 
was your conclusion that the project was not only being poorly con- 
trolled, but indeed, that it was producing only marginal value in terms 
of the information received? 

Mr. SrEwanr. I would say yes to both points, yes. 

; Mr. Smorners. Can you then give us—if not directly, at least your 
impression—of the response of Agency officials to these kinds of rec- 
ommendations by you? Essentially, what you seem to be saying is it is 
out of control, it is worthless to us, we ought to drop it. What kind of 
response did you get to that? 

. Mr. Srewarr. I cannot be very helpful on that, because the Inspec- 
tor General's Office is not an office that follows up and makes sure the 
recommendations are followed. That responsibility rests with the 
Executive Director, or did at that time. His office kept a particular file 
on the recommendations that were made on this, and all other surveys 
that we drew up. : : 

We got into these responses only when they were received by the 
Exécutive Director, who would then refer them back to the Inspec- 
tor General’s staff for further comment. In this case, I simply do not 
recall what, if any, response we got to these recommendations. 

Mr. Smoruers. One final question. There seems to be some concern 
here for both your efforts and, at one point in time, the parallel efforts 
of the FBI in the mail-opening area. Do you believe that the continua- 
tion of this project was in any way needed or motivated by the sense 
of conipetition between your agency, the CIA, and the FBI? 

Mr. Stewart. I would have said the opposite. I had the impression 
at the time that we were conducting the operation, and we surveyed 
it, that we were very much molivatad by a desire to make sure that the 
FBI got good information of a counterintelligence nature bearing on 
internal security matters in the United States. 

Mr. Smoruers. So you were essentially trying to help the FBI, and 
after you concluded that the take was not important to the CIA, your 
position was that if the FBI wanted the information, they should do 
it themselves? 

Mr. Stewart. That’s right. 

Mr. Smorners. Thank you. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. - 

The Cuamman. We will turn first to Senator Hart of Colorado. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Abernathy, in the Inspector General's Survey of the Office of 
Security in 1960 [exhibit 1'];there is reference to the “overall poten- 
tial of the New York mail operation." And that paragraph states as 
follows: 

It is improbable that anyone inside Russia would wittingly send or receive mail 
containing anything of obvious intelligence or political significance. It should 
also be assumed that Russian tradecraft is as good as our own and that Rus- 
sian agents communicating with their headquarters would have more secure 
channels than the open mails. ` 

In that connection, do you have any reason to change your assess- 
ment of the potential evaluation of mail openings today ? 

Mr. Asernatuy. No, sir. I’ve had no contact with it up until today. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. But with your experience and judgment, 
would that still be essentially your assessment of the situation? 


1 See p. 175. 
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Mr. ABERNATHY. I’m not sure I would be in a position to make such 
an assessment to date, but I do not have any information that would 
cause me to change my view. i ; 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Therefore, you would still believe, as 
you apparently did then, that there would be little intelligence or 
political significance contained in the mail? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Again, I’m not sure that I have all of the facts 
available that would enable me to make such a conclusion. But on the 
basis of the information I do have, I would say that my views would 
be the same. e QE 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Following that statement, the report 
went on to say that : 

On the other hand, many seemingly innocent statements can have intelligence 
significance. Comments concerning prices, crop conditions, the weather, travel 
plans, or general living conditions can be important. 

In this regard, do you believe that these “innocent statements" 
justify the opening of mail illegally ? 

Mr. Asernatuy. No, sir. I cannot say I believe that. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And if these “innocent statements” on 
crop conditions, the weather, and general living conditions are im- 
portant for us to know, do you not believe this information could be 
collected through overt rather than covert means? 

Mr. Anernatny. Certainly. That is true. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Most of this kind of information could 
be collected overtly ? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Yes. 

Senator Harr of Colorado.. In the same Inspector General's Survey 
of the Office of Security, that same document we are referring to, 
there is reference in paragraph 6, on pages 3 and 4, to the random 
selection of letters to be opened. That paragraph states as follows: 

Of the total items opened, about one-third are on the watch list and the 
others are selected at random. Over the years, however, the interceptors have 
developed a sixth sense or intuition, and many of the names on the watch list 
were placed there as a result of interest created by the random openings. 

Could you describe briefly for this committee your understanding 
of this “sixth sense or intuition ?” 

Mr. AsrRNATHY. Well, when someone does something for a number 
of years, he begins to develop a feel for it. In this particular case, 
perhaps the addressees’ mail address to Soviet officials perhaps would 
have been of more interest. I’m sorry that I don’t have the recall neces- 
sary to go back 15 years to bring up facts that might have been avail- 
able to me then, but it is purely intuition as I see it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And these individuals who developed 
this uncanny ability can scan envelopes, or the exteriors of pieces of 
mail, and somehow through these vibrations or instincts determine that 
there may be something there, and therefore open them? If their in- 
stincts are wrong, of course, they have invaded somebody’s privacy, as 
they did in any case; but it is the random nature of the operation that 
I think interests us here. 

Mr. ABERNATHY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Was this intuition based on sound coun- 
terintelligence judgment, like that of the CIA inspectors, or on their 
own personal dislikes of individuals or organizations? 
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Mr. ABERNATHY. I do not think that their personal likes or dislikes 
entered into it. I think it was purely random, the selection of the mail, 
except for those on the watch list, and I am not sure that they had 
any particular means of specifically identifying documents they were 
looking for. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. So 15 years later, you cannot sharpen 
for us the kind of elements that went into this sixth sense? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. That is correct. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Mr. Stewart, I would like to ask you, 
as former Inspector General; a couple of questions in this regard. In 
your interview by the staff, you mentioned that despite your under- 
standing that the mail project was illegal, you never took this matter 
to the CIA General Counsel, Mr. Huston. Could you explain to us 
why you never did that? 

Mr. Stewart. I can merely say that I did not at that time feel it 
was necessary to explore it with him. I didn't think that the question 
of its legality was that tricky. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. In other words, if it isa matter that is 
clearly illegal, you do not have to consult the General Counsel? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Well, in drawing up my report for the Director, I did 
not feel I needed to. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. You only consult the General Counsel 
when it is a marginal question? In other words, if it might be illegal ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I can give you an illustration of that. I did consult 
the General Counsel on a matter having to do with the CIA's respon- 
sibilities in the general field of arms control at one time. 'This was to 
get an interpretation of the 1947 Act which he gave very handily, 
and I didn't feel that this was that kind of a question. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Do you know if the General Counsel 
was ever informed of the existence of the mail opening projects? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I was told by Mr. Paul Wallach of your staff 
that he was not so informed. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But you had no information during the 
ime? ; 

Mr. SrEwanr. I had no information at the time. 

. Senator Harr of Colorado. Do you know from your information, 
either at the time or since then, whether information on the mail 
projects was deliberately held back from the General Counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. No; I really don’t know the answer to that question. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. In a general policy or organizational 
sense, could you describe for us the relationship within the CIA be- 
tween the Inspector General and the General Counsel? 

Mr. SrEwanT. We were both staff members under the Director. He, 
of course, with his set of responsibilities, and the Inspector General 
with another set of responsibilities; we worked together on matters 
that called for, let us say, investigation and also legal judgment. In 
other matters, we rarely consulted him where there was no need to do 
so. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Are there, within the CIA, formal pro- 
cedures by which the Inspector General reports to the General Counsel 
any questionable activities that he may run across? 

Mr. Srewanr. I should say only conflict of interest comes to mind. 
He certainly is incon that whole aspect, but I don't recall any other case 
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where I would be called upon to report to him. And I should say on 
an operation, particularly a very closely held one, I would have auth- 
orization to expand the number of people briefed on the operation be- 
fore I did so. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. But on other judgments and other mat- 
in it i pretty much an ad hoc judgment if things are to be referred 
to him? 

Mr. SrEwanT. Yes. For example, personnel matters; if there were 
illegal aspects of some action taken in the Agency with regard to an 
individual who had then placed a grievance before us, we naturally 
would go to the General Counsel on a matter of that sort. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. A minute ago, Mr. Stewart, I asked if 
you had any information about whether the mail opening projects had 
been purposely withheld from the General Counsel, and I think your 
indication was that you thought it had not been. It has been called to 
my attention that in your interview with the staff in response to this 
specific question, you said, “well, I am sure that it was held back from 
him on purpose.” — 

Mr. Srewanr. I had in mind there the procedure that we had on any 
closely-held project; that is, to name the people who were authorized 
to know about it. You can interpret the absence of his name from that 
list as a positive decision not to let him know about it. You can also 
interpret it as a decision that there was no particular requirement that 
he know about it. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. What would have been the response of 
the policymakers in the CIA if this matter had come to his attention 
as the General Counsel? And if he had clearly stated, either orally or 
in writing, that it was illegal, would the project have continued ? 

ud STEWART. I really don’t know. That is simply a matter of guess- 
work. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Has that kind of situation ever arisen in 
the CIA, in your experience? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not directly in my experience, and I really would have 
a hard time thinking of an operation that had been dropped because of 
such objections. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Based on your experience, do you think 
this is one of the dangers of compartmentation that the committee has 
run into on a number of occasions, where the so-called “need-to-know” 
has been a device to avoid directly confronting questions of legality? 
Where the question of legality arises, you merely bypass the office that 
has the responsibility for raising the question of legality and therefore, 
it never has to surface or be confronted by the policymaker. 

Mr. SrEwanr. Well, I have a hard time believing that the question of 
legality was not confronted in this matter. I feel that those responsible 
for the operation understood its status as something outside of the Jaw ; 
that they had determined that it was necessary to go ahead with the 
project despite that, and had sought such clearances as they thought 
necessary at the time. So I do not feel that the question of legality was 
actually swept under the rug, simply because you do not include the 
General Counsel in on those who are briefed on it. 

Mr. Karamessines, of course, had legal training and practiced law, 
so he is not entirely unknowledgeable in the law. And certainly Mr. 
Helms, I should say, is a highlv intelligent man, and also understood 
what +: tect wasnn te 
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Senator Hanr of Colorado. Well, that is considerably different from 
the officer in the Agency charged with the duty of rendering legal 
opinion. 

Mr. SrEwanr. You are quite right. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Schweiker ? 

Senator Scuwerer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Stewart, the 
two Inspector General surveys, which have dealt in part with the 
mail problems, provide our committee with a chance to examine the 
internal workings of the CIA. Would you tell the committee how 
many people were working in the IG's office when you were Inspec- 
tor General? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Oh, I think about a dozen staff members. And then, 

we had secretarial help. : 
. Senator Scuwzrrkrn. Do you know how many people are working 
in the IG's office now? Would you be surprised to know that by 1973, 
your dozen had dropped to about half a dozen in the midst of some 
very serious accusations and charges about the CIA ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, I heard about that, and I was surprised that 
they had cut it back. 

Senator Scuwerker. Did you feel, with 12 people, you had the staff 
to do the IG’s job as you envisioned it? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Sir, any job is almost limitless, and I could easily 
have managed more people on the staff. But I felt that we were able 
to cover the essentials. with the team that we had at the time, 
and in the frame of reference we had at that time. 

I think I explained, in my deposition, that we were aiming toward 
a review of each entity in the Agency on about a 5-year basis. More fre- 
quent inspections, I think, would be counterproductive. Less frequent, 
Ithink, really would show a weakness. 

Senator SCHWEIKER. As a matter of routine, did your IG reports 
go to anyone outside the Agency ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator ScuwerKer. In other words, the President or the White 
House never received a copy unless specifically the Director of CIA 


might pass on such a copy of his decision? 


Mr. Stewart. Notto my knowledge. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. And did the oversight committees of the Con- 
gress, to your knowledge, ever receive, on a routine basis, any Inspector 
General reports? 

Mr. Stewart. They did not. 

Senator Scuwerker. Would you not think, in strengthening the 


_ Inspector General’s office and position and role in the CIA, that the 


flow of information on a regular basis, both to the White House and 
to the responsible oversight committee of Congress, would be a very 
essential element? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Well, I have read of such.a proposal recently, and 
it has given me a great deal to think about. It would certainly, in 
a way, strengthen the Inspector General's role. I do not doubt that at 
all. It would also, I think, change his role very significantly within 
the Agency. There is a great deal of difference between going to an 
entity in the Agency saying, we come here on behalf of the Director, 
and we want to have you open up everything you've got, and tell us 
and talk to us on a professional level and person to person and being 
quite open; and going in as an outside inspector. And we, of course, 
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have had outside inspections in the past—by the Clark report years 
ago—and I think there were one or two others which had a different 
quality. Now, this is a question, I think, that would have to be resolved. 

Senator ScuwerKer. Do you consider it part of your job to ferret 
out illegal activities? Is that your concept of what an Inspector Gen- 
eral and the staff is supposed to do—ferret out activities within the 
Agency that violate the law? Is that. part of your mandate as Inspec- 
tor General ? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Senator Scuwerker. And you did put the mail opening in that 
category ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Senator Scuwerker. And you fairly well recommended that it be 
discontinued, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. Right. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. Obviously, they did not pay any attention 
to your recommendation. And my question is, how many times did 
you make a recommendation of some illegal activity to which they 
did pay attention as opposed to the times they did not? This is a fairly 
clear-cut violation yet the decision was made up above not to respect 
your views. My question is, how many times were you thwarted in 
this way, and how many times did they back you up in pointing out 
something that was illegal ? 

Mr. Srewarr. While I was Inspector General, I really don’t recall 
that we touched on other clearly illegal activities. It may be that it 
doesn’t come to mind right now. 

Senator ScHwerKER. What is an Inspector General for? Maybe I 
have an erroneous understanding of how an Inspector General is used 
in other parts of government, but it would seem to me that one of the 
purposes of an Inspector General would be to ferret out illegal activi- 
ties. In fact, one of the rationales as to why the Congress has not 
looked into the CLA before is the view that it polices itself and it does 
not need any outside supervision, because the CIA has its own methods 
and does this itself. I assume that policing mechanism would be the 
Inspector General. 

The point is, and I am sure the same argument was made to the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, that you really have an internal 
policing mechanism and yet you do not see it as a mandate to ferret 
out illegal activities. I have great difficulty understanding what the 
purpose of the Inspector General's office is. 

Mr. Srewarr. I think we misunderstood each other. I would cer- 
tainlv say that as I came upon illegal activities, it would be my job 
to bring them right to the top. to the Director's attention, and we did 
that in this case. What I said was that in the surveys that we ran 
while I was Inspector General, I was not aware of other illegal activi- 
ties that we had come upon. : 

Senator Scuwerker. You never came across any other illegal 
activities? 

Mr. SrEwanr. That is quite correct. 

Senator ScuwetKeEr. During your tenure? 

Mr. Stewart. Not that I can recall. 

Senator ScuwrrkeR. How do you account for what we are finding 
now in our House and Senate Intelligence Committees? Was this a 
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lack of communication or compartmentalization ? Where did the break- 
down occur, if what you say is correct? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Could you be specific? 

Senator Scuwerker. Well, we have been holding a number of hear- 
ings. We had a hearing here a while ago where a Presidential order 
was violated on shellfish toxin. We have been holding a number of 
other hearings where the CIA was not complying with the law of the 
land. And my question is, how do you account for the discrepancies 
that are now coming to light, when you are saying that during your 
tenure you really did not find any other illegal activities? I am a little 
bit confused. You are saying obviously that you did not know about 
them, but are you now maintaining there were no other illegal activi- 
ties going on during your tenure as Inspector General? 

Mr. SrEwanr. No, sir. I’m not maintaining that. I simply say that 
in the course of our surveys, which, I explained, we took about the rate 
of one every 5 years, we had in fact not come upon other illegal activi- 
ties that I recall and about which we reported. 

Senator Scuwrikrn. Did the rotation of component service stop 
in 1973, and were you aware of this situation ? 

Mr. Srewart. Well, I had heard that, yes. I was retired at that time. 
Ihad no voice in the operation of the Agency. : 

Senator Scu wzrkrR. Did you consider it part of your job to see that 
the Agency lived up to its charter? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Then I gather that you probably would assume 
that mail opening, in addition to being illegal due to the mail laws, 
was also a violation of the charter’s ban on internal security functions? 

Mr. SrEwanr. That is quite correct. 2 

Senator ScuwerkeEr. That is correct. 

Do you think it is appropriate not to have written authorization in 
projects of this kind and would written authorizations from people 
above you be a factor here in helping the Inspector General to have his 
finding implemented instead of ignored? In other words, would it help 
you do your job to pinpoint responsibility in writing, which you say 
apparently did not occur in many of these instances, in order to clarify 
who was contravening the IG’s recommendation ? 

Mr. SrEwanr. Well, I explained it was not our job to follow up on 
recommendations that we made. That rested with the Executive Di- 
rector. I have the feeling that our recommendations were clearly ad- 
dressed to an individual. In the case of this project, they were ad- 
dressed to the Chief of the Clandestine Service, Mr. Karamessines. 
There was no doubt in my mind as to who had the responsibility to 
act on those recommendations or give reason why they had not done so. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. One final question for Mr. Glennon. Mr. Glen- 
non, how and when did the FBI learn of the New York mail opening 
program? 

Mr. Grex Nox. I believe we put in our report in 1958. 

Senator ScHwerker. How long had the program been going on prior 
to 1958? 

Mr. GreNNox. Several years. 

Senator Scuwerker. All right. Now, why didn't the CIA tell the 
FBIabout this program? 

Mr. GrzexNNox. I haven't the slightest idea. Perhaps they did. 
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Senator Scuwerker. Well, our information is that they did not. 
They came upon it inadvertently, so it just strikes me peculiar that we 
have an agency that is charged with internal security; that is, the 
FBI, and while this obviously was an illegal procedure, the CIA did 
it for a number of years without even telling the agency responsible for 
internal security that such an event was going on. 

And it would seem to me that because, again, you are in the matter 
of who handles intelligence internally, that here again was something 
of which someone in the IG's office should have been aware. You do 
not feel that it is part of your responsibility to keep the right agency in 
the right job and to see who follows what internal security law? 

Mr. Guznnon. I certainly feel that these programs should be coor- 
dinated in the intelligence community. Now, this project, I believe 
started out just as an operational effort of our Soviet division. It had 
nothing to do with internal security, but looking for operational leads 
against the Soviet Union. So, the internal security aspects apparently 
i ea important later on, when the Bureau, I don't know how 
they—— 

Senator ScuwerKer. All the mail coming back to this country was 
opened as well as the mail going out, so it is a little hard to conceive 
how you cannot say it is not an internal security function. 

Mr. Guexxox. Í didn't say it is not. I just said it started as an 
operation. 

Senator Scr werkER. When it first started, mail was read both ways. 
It was not just read one way. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Senator Tower [presiding]. The committee shall stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. It should be about 10 minutes. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

1 Cuamman [presiding]. The hearing will please come back to 
order. 

Ibelieve Senator Huddleston had been recognized. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

- Mr. Stewart, in your investigation, what type of people did you 
find was in the Agency who were actually performing the mail open- 
ing? What was their general experience? 

Mr. Srewarr. I refer that question to Mr. Glennon, because he was 
the one who talked with the people doing this job. 

Mr. Grex Nox. I believe that the people actually opening the mail 
were security officers. 

Senator HupprzsTow. They were not in counterintelligence? 

Mr. GreNNox. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator HuppresroN. They had no experience particularly in coun- 
terintelligence ? 

Mr. GrexNoN. No, sir. One of the recommendations we were mak- 
ing was to improve the personnel, analyzing it, in an attempt to im- 
prove the product. 

Senator HupprEsTox. So, for a project here that was designed pri- 
marily for counterintelligence, we had people who had no experience 
in counterintelligence ? 

Mr. Guennon. As far as I know. 

Senator Huppieston. Who were randomly opening the mail with- 
out any guidance or without any substantial guidance, even from 
within the organization; is that correct? 
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Mr. GrENNow. I might defer that question to Mr. Abernathy. Do 
you have any comment ? 

Mr. Asrrnatuy. I would say that is correct, sir. 

Senator Huppieston. They had no special expertise in being able 
to assess the value of the contents of any letter that they might open. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Guennown. I believe they would. They were trained security of- 
ficers and would be aware of activities which would be subversive and 
dangerous to the security of the United States. ; ‘ 

Senator Huppizston. But would they be aware of any counterin- 
telligence implication ? 

Mr. GLENnon. No, sir, not especially. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. Are you aware of exhibit 2,1 the memorandum 
which sets out the description of this project? Do you have a copy 
of that? This is a memo dated November 7, 1955, Subject: 
HTLINGUAL. 

Mr. GLENNon. Dated November 21? 

Senator Huppiesron. November 21 was the cover memorandum to 
this project report. The project report itself, paragraph 6, under “Se- 
curity," down at the very last few sentences indicates there will be 
special briefings of those to become knowledgeable and that a record 
kept of those so briefed. Did you find such a record ? 

Mr. GreNNox. There was a record ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. Indicating the individuals who actually were 
participating and the fact that they had been briefed ? 

Mr. GrxwNox. I never saw or held a list in my hand because I fig- 
ured we could complete our inspection and make our recommenda- 
tions to abandon that project without knowing all the names of the 
people involved. In the Agency we knew those obviously on a basis 
of need to know. We would really need to know who was cleared in 
this case for years past. 

Senator Huppieston. On this matter, then, discussing this proj- 
ect with the General Counsel and with other responsible individuals, 
was that neglect, in your judgment, because of this “need-to-know” 
policy that no person, even within the Agency, who did not need to 
know about it would be informed of it? 

Mr. Srewarr. As far as I am concerned, sir, the reason I didn't 
discuss it with the General Counsel was because I didn't feel it was 
necessary to do so. 

Senator HupprEsTON. From the standpoint of its legality ? 

Mr. Stewart. Correct. 

Senator Hupptesron. You had no intuition that he already knew 
about it? 

` Mr. SrEwanr. I didn’t know one way or another. It is a matter of 
fact; I did not discussthe project with him. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Would the subject of maintaining a policy of 
plausible deniability enter into the matter of whether or not there 
would have been broader discussion of it.? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, the reason for a list of people cleared to know 
about the project is to simply control a secret; that is, if you just have 
a few people who know about something, then you have better control 
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of whether this knowledge leaks out to other people. And, we always 
endeavored to keep those lists as short as we could. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Wasn't there also an interest within the 
Agency, if not on this project, on other projects, of operating in such 
a fashion that should it become public knowledge, that certain persons 
could be exempted from any blame, so to speak, on the basis that they 
did not have specific knowledge of it? 

Mr. Srewart. I don't know how that would operate in this case. I 
haven't thought about that. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. You don't believe that was a factor in this 
case? In that same paragraph in exhibit 2 * that I just referred to, par- 
agraph 6, headed “Security,” there is this statement : 

In the event of compromise of the aspect of the project involving internal 
monitoring of the mails, serious public reaction in the United States would prob- 
ably occur. Conceivably, pressure would be placed on Congress to inquire into 
such allegations, but it is believed that any problems arising could be satisfac- 
torily handled. 

Do you have any idea or knowledge of what that phrase means and 
just how inquiry from Congress would be satisfactorily handled by 
this particular operation? 

Mr. Srewart. This is the first time that I have read this memoran- 
dum. I don't know what was in the mind of the person who wrote it— 
“Public inquiry that would be raised publicly by the Congress"—I 
should have said would be very difficult to handle. Private inquiry, if 
it had been raised by a congressional committee with the Director, 
might have been another thing. I just don't know what they had in 
mind when they wrote this. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. Do you have any knowledge as a result of your 
inquiry into the Agency of what method had been used in any other 
instance, or in this particular instance, relating to the handling of 
cong essional inquiries into such matters? 

Mr. Srewart. I always understood—I never had direct knowledge 
of this—I always understood that the Director of Central Intelligence, 
in dealing with the oversight committees as they existed at that time, 
felt at times called upon to take up with those committees matters of 
considerable sensitivity. But that was certainly not one area of my 
responsibility. I never participated in any such talks, and that is about 
as much as I can help you on that. 

Senator HupprEsrON. The record would indicate that the Director 
had been pretty successful over the years, would it not, viewing the ex- 
tent of congressional oversight into this kind of operation? 

Mr. SrEwanr. That was my understanding. 

Senator HuppLesrow. Let me refer you to exhibit 3,? which is a 
' memorandum for the Director of Central Intelligence through the 
Chief of Operations, relating to this Project HTLINGUAL. This 
apparently is a summary. This is dated May 4, 1956, some several 
months after the project had been in operation. It appears to be an 
update or a review of just what the project is. It says in the second 
paragraph: 

You will recall that Project HTLINGUAL is a very sensitive project involving 
the analysis of mail entering New York City from the Soviet Union. While the 
project was originally designed to examine and record information from only 


1 See p. 187. 
? See p. 195. 
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the outside of the envelopes, for some time selected openings have been conducted 
and the contents examined. ‘This is, of course, without the knowledge of the postal 
authorities, f 

. Does it seem there that since this is such a perfunctory phrase, “This 
18, of course, without the knowledge of the postal authorities," that 
there must have been an awareness that the operation itself then could 
not be approved if postal authorities were aware of it? f 

Mr. Stewart. I think that would be one logical conclusion to this, 
yes. Ru 
Senator HuppLEsroN. This memorandum goes on to indicate the 
types of some of the mails that are being opened, and in paragraph 5 
it says: 

It is interesting to note that of 20 letters which were in the analysis, one 
mentioned that a brother was a priest, two had Christmas greetings, four 
Starting out with the wording “Praised be Jesus Christ," one used the phrase 
“Thank God"—for a total of 8 out of 20 with some religious reference. 

. Would you consider this mail coming from the Soviet Union to be of 
important foreign intelligence ¢ 

Mr. STEWART. No, sir. f . 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Would it be important counterintelligence 


. information?- 


Mr. SrEwanr. Not in my view. 
Senator HuppLzsroN. The final paragraph says: 


It is hoped that when we are better staffed to analyze this material for other 
than counterintelligence purposes, other and perhaps more significant data may 


. beobtained. 


Does your information or your inquiry indicate that there were 
serious efforts along the way to evaluate the product of this operation 
and whether or not it was, in fact, providing any kind of intelligence 
that was worth the infringement upon the privacy that it involved in 
the random opening of thousands of letters? 

Mr. Srewanr. My feeling about it is that when you have available 
a source such as this, it certainly is incumbent on the Agency to try 
to find out whether in the materials received there are things of 
potential positive intelligence value. I suppose that paragraph 5 
could be read to say that despite the antireligious policies of the Soviet 
Union there is a survival of religion, I think à very minor subject, but 
that is apparently what was intended here. Other such minor matters 
might have been derived from these letters. But beyond that I would 
only speculate. I never read any batch of them. I don't know what this 
kind of thing contained or could possibly have contained. 

Senator HuppLEsrox. It seems to me the tenor of the entire body of 
memoranda that were made before May 1956, was that most of the 
information received has been very insignificant and has knowingly 


"gone into an operation that just randomly infringed on the privacy 


of many, many citizens and the opening of their private mail. It 
seems that just a cursory examination would dictate that we ought to be 
getting something pretty significant that is pretty earth shaking in 
order to justify that kind of operation. 

Mr. SrEwanr. Mr. Angelton makes it clear that he is talking about ` 
something—let us say, an added bonus—to the basic counterintelligence 
value of these materials. He, of course, was the CIA’s Chief of the 
Counterintelligence Staff. f 
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Senator HupprLEsrow. He indicates that he hopes within the future 
they would be able to derive something more significant from the 
operation. The memorandum seems to me to express à hope. 

Mr. Srewart. Yes; well, you could read it that way. I would read 
it that he is satisfied with his counterintelligence data and perhaps 
something more significant than what you have in paragraph 5 might 
be obtained. 

Senator Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Gold water, do you have any questions? 

Senator Gotpwater. I have two short questions. 

Mr. Glennon was Mr. Stewart’s IG, I believe, at one time, and 1 
think he conducted a survey of the Counterintelligence Staff and re- 
viewed the New York mail project. Is it true that, you testified that 
you knew of no agency consumer who was satisfied with the results of 
the operation ? 

Mr. Guennon. That is right, sir, no internal CIA component. 

Senator GorpwaTER. And, notwithstanding this, the operation 
continued ? 

Mr. GLENNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. This operation continued for 20 years at a 
substantial risk to the Agency. Isn't it likely that some high officials in 
a position to evaluate its worth found the intelligence *take" to be of 
overriding importance? 

Mr. GrENNON. Yes, sir, it is possible. Unbeknownst to me, it is 
possible that the Chief of the Counterintelligence Staff, the Director, 
and other senior officials might have discussed this and decided to 
keep it. I have no idea. All I would know is people I talked to, the 
customers within the Agency, work day-to-day people, found very 
little use for the material. 

Senator Gorpwa'rn. Is that the practice in other countries, to have 
mail intercepted ? 

Mr. Grex xox. I think this mail that we are talking about has already 
been intercepted by the Soviet Union and the Russian intelligence 
service. But our situation was to see what was already known to the 
Russians. Personally, if I had a letter opened from the Soviet Union, 
I would not object because I would not mind the FBI knowing what 
the Russian intelligence service knows. 

Senator GoLpwaTER. One other question. 

Mr. Abernathy's 1960 review of the New York project revealed 
no documentation of authorization for openings from within or out- 
side the Agency. The report states that the DCI, the DDP, and the 
DDS were aware of the project from inception and that their ap- 
provals may therefore be implied. My question is, for an operation of 
this sensitivity, is there anything unusual about a lack of 
documentation ? 

Mr. ABERNATHY. No, sir. I would not say it would be unusual in 
this case. 

Senator Gorpwater. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CratrMan. Thank you, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Tower? 
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Senator Tower. Mr. Glennon, in your 1969 review of the New York 
project, did you discover or find any documentary evidence that 
authorized mail opening? 

Mr. GrexxNox. No, sir 

Senator Towrn. Mr. Stewart, you have told the staff that your 
reason for not telling the General Counsel of the operation was that 
your responsibility was to the DCI. If the DCI wanted a legal opinion, 
that was his prerogative. But you never raised the ilegality of the 
question with the DCI or notify him that such an opinion should be 
solicited. Why? 

Mr. Stewart. I certainly did not raise the legality question in the 
written report. I assumed that the Director knew of its status as a 
project that was beyond the law, and in my deposition I said that 
1f he had a reason for exploring this problem with the General Counsel, 
that would be up to him. I did not feel it was up to me to take it up 
with the General Counsel. 

Senator Tower. You felt it was illegal ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Tower. But you did not make any recommendation to the 
DCI on that? 

Mr. Stewart. I recommended that we consider closing the project 
because of its flap potential. 

Senator Tower. Do you have any recommendation, short of an 
independent Inspector General, that would prevent the institution 
of illegal projects of this kind or, do you think that the only way to 
prevent it is to have an independent Inspector General? 

Mr. Srewanr. Well, I can imagine many ways that you could do 
this. Ithink one would be perhaps looking at the basic law that author- 
izes the operations of the CIA and specifying those areas in which the 
Agency could not deal in some greater degree of exactness. Certainly 
having an independent Inspector General would provide another 
check on the operations of the Agency. I think if you did have such 
an Inspector General, it would be absolutely necessary that he be in- 
cluded in all operations, that the need-to-know principle not be applied 
in his case, that he would have a need to know of everything that was 
done if you expect that he will operate in this way. Those would be 
the ways that come to mind, as far as I am concerned, in avoiding 
repetition of this sort of thing. i 

Senator Towrr. Now, from the mid-fifties until 1966, both the CIA 
and the FBI were opening mail. Are either you or Mr. Abernathy 
able to shed any light on the nature of the liaison, if any, that existed 
between the CIA and the FBI? 

Mr. Srewanr. I really can be very little help on that. I knew that 
we had a regular established liaison channel, and as we state in our 
report, by 1969, when we got around to it, their liaison officer said to 
us that the FBI wanted very much to have us continue the project 
and provide this take to them. But the history of this is something 
Ihave not myself gone into. I cannot help you much. 

Senator Tower. Can you add anything to that, Mr. Abernathy? 

Mr. Azernarny. No, sir, I cannot. 

Senator Tower. To the best of your knowledge, did either the CIA 
or the FBI recommend that you limit the scope of the openings to the 
mail of probable violators of the espionage laws? 
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Mr. SrEwanr. I know of no such action. 

Mr. Asernatuy. Nor I, sir. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Tower. ; 

I think it was you, Mr. Glennon, who said that you would have no 
objection to the Government opening your mail since the Russians 
opened mail. That intrigues me very much. 

Mr. GrENNox. Sir, I defend this project of the Agency in no way 
whatsoever. It was illegal and should have been discontinued. I am 
just speaking of my personal opinion, that I would really not object 
unless I had an ax to grind somewhere; then I might. I might make 
a lot of publicity about it. But I have no ax to grind. à; 

The CHAIRMAN. It is your personal opinion. I understand you do 
not defend this because it was illegal. You just say personally you 
have no objection to the Government opening your mail because the 
Russians open the mail. That is the thing I wanted to get at. 

Would you have any objection to our police coming in and searching 
your home without a warrant because the Russian police do not have 
to have a warrant? 

Mr. Grennon. Oh, I draw the line. I draw the line. 

The Cyatrman. Oh, you draw the line? 

Mr. Grennon. Of course, sir. I don't really support the idea at all. 
I'm just saying I wouldn't condemn the Agency or the Bureau if they 
opened my mail. I'm saying personally, having had it done, I don't 
think you should make such a big hullabaloo out of it. I think it was 
done—it is not being done any longer—and I think the Agency should 
be given a chance to go ahead. 

The Cuamman. The Supreme Court of the United States does not 
draw the same distinction that you do, between searching a house 
and searching the mail. They said, and it has been the law of the land 
for a long, long time, that the mail is entitled to the same protection 
as & person's house. 

Mr. GreNNow. Right. 

The CrargMAN. But the law didn't mean very much to any of you 
gentlemen, did it? 

Mr. GreNNoN. Yes, it did, sir. We said it was illegal, and we recom- 
mended that it be discontinued. What more can you do? It meant 
something, going to the General Counsel, for example. 

The CHamman. When Mr. Stewart testified a few minutes ago, he 
said that you recommended it be discontinued. 

Mr. GreNwow. Right. 

The CmargMaAN. Not because of the illegality, but because of the 
flap potential. 

Mr. GrexNox. The flap potential is because it was illegal. 

The CrargMAN. Yes, but the flap potential was what worried you. 
As a matter of fact, in none of your reports did you even speak of 
the illegality. 

Mr. GLENNON. It speaks for itself, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said it spoke for itself. You were concerned 
it might embarrass the Agency. It wasn’t your concern 

Mr. Grenon. That is one concern, sir. 

The CrAIRMAN. It was not your concern that the law had been 
violated. 

Mr. Guennon. Yes, sir, it 
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The Cuairman. Well, if it had been your concern that the law had 
been violated, why wouldn't that have figured into your reports? 

Mr. GrexNox. It did. We recommended that it be stopped. 

The CuarMAN. You recommended that it be stopped because it 
might embarrass the Agency if it had been revealed. 

Mr. Guennon. Sir, I also recommended the 17 ways to improve this 
project in case it were continued. Now, our job is to inspect and report 
what we find.-We found that it was illegal. We recommended it be 
stopped. But, if for some other more important reason it was con- 
tinued, then we would recommend some steps to improve upon the 
operation. 

The Cuarraan. Mr. Glennon, in 1960, the first report said “evaluated 
and approved.” Through the years the evaluation showed it was not 
worth continuing. 

Mr. GLENNON. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You recommended that it be stopped. You did not 
really recommend in 1969 that it be stopped. You said it still wasn't 
worth anything. You were worried about the flap that might develop 
if the Agency had been caught having conducted 20 years of illegal 
mail openings. You didn't recommend that it be stopped as far as the 
mail openings were concerned. You recommended that it be turned 
over t the FBI so that the FBI could take the risk. Isn't that right, in 
1969? 

Mr. GrexNox. They were the principal customers. I recommended 
it be stopped, period. Then, if it were not stopped, they should turn it 
over to the F BI since they were the principal customer, and ask them 
to serve our requirements 1f we had any. 

The Cuarrman. So, all through this period that you were investigat- 
ing this program that you, yourselves, evaluated as worthless, or at 
least not worthwhile enough to continue, and then recommended 
finally that it be stopped or turned over to the FBI, none of these 
recommendations affected the Agency. The Agency continued to use 
the program. 

What is the Inspector General's Office for, and is there no follow- 
through with respect to its recommendations? Is there no report back, 
so that you know whether or not your recommendations have been 
approved or disapproved ? Is there no connection between the Inspec- 
tor General's Office and the counsel that is supposed to try to keep 
the Agency operating within the law? How is 1t that year after year 
after year these reports go in and nothing happens and no reports 
come back? What is the matter with the Inspector General's Office that 
it is so impotent ? 

Mr. Stewart. Is that for me? ` 

The Carman. Anyone who wants to answer. 

Mr. Srewart. The Inspector General's Office was a device used by 
the Director to bring to the surface problems that he should consider 
and that other senior officials in the Agency should consider. We cer- 
tainly did not have the authority to give orders to close things. We 
had, however, the authority to report and to recommend. It was then 
up to the Agency management to decide how they would deal with 
these recommendations. 

Routinely, the replies to recommendations—in this case, the reply 
that Mr. Karamessines would have made to the recommendations 
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addressed to him—would have been sent to the Executive Director's 
office and then passed on to us. If it were a reply which said “we don't 
go along with this recommendation," the Inspector General would 
then have an opportunity to state again, or to state in other terms, 
the reasons for his recommendation or his reasons for not agreeing 
with our Chief of the Clandestine Service. ; 

The Cuarrman. Did that happen in any of these cases? 

Mr. Stewart. In this case, to my knowledge—and I have been told 
this by Mr. Wallach—that reply did not come back to us. I don't 
know why and I, myself, in conducting the affairs of the Inspector 
General's Office, did not run a tickler on the Executive Director. He 
had the followup responsibility. I simply assumed that his office would 
take each of the many recommendations that we had, follow up and 
be sure that we got some response. How this one happened to fall 
through and not be responded to is a question I can't answer. 

The CuarMAN. This program has been going on for some time. I 
have the figures here to show the extent of the program, which I will 
reveal when the next witness, who is best able to testify on this 
subject, comes to the stand. Figures that I do not believe have been 
released before will show how very large.the program was, how long 
it continued, and the fact that it was clearly against the law through- 
out that period, even though it was unproductive in terms of intelli- 
gence gathering. 

Mr. Stewart. I should like to just say on that that it is certainly my 
understanding that the Federal Bureau considered it to be productive 
from the point of view of intelligence gathering. That at least is what 
their liaison officer told us. 

The Cuairman. Well, we will have the Federal Bureau here to tes- 
tify directly on that score. The point that I wish to make is that I can- 
not think of a clearer case that illustrates the attitude that the CIA 
lives outside the law, beyond the law, and that, although others must 
adhere to it, the CIA sits above it, and you cannot run a free society that 
way. Either your intelligence agencies live within the law, or the begin- 
ning of an erosion that can undermine the whole society is put in mo- 
tion and that is what we have seen—the erosion of illegal practices 
begins with the CIA and then extends to the FBI. We will be seeing 
many instances, flagrant instances, of that erosion from the very agency 
that is supposed to enforce the laws of this country ; then it extends to 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Post Office Department, and pretty 
soon it begins to permeate the whole Government. That is why it is 
going to stop, and I hope that this investigation has something to do 
with stopping it. 

If there are no further questions, we will go to our next witness. 

Mr. Osborn, would you please stand and take the oath? Do you 
solemnly swear all the testimony you will give in this proceeding will 
d ir truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 

Mr. Ossory. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Schwarz, would you begin the questioning? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Counsel, would you identify yourself, and does Mr. 
Osborn have an opening statement? 

Mr. Deserts. Yes; yes, my name is John Debelias. I am Mr. Os- 
born’s counsel. He does have an opening statement, which he would 
like to read. Wë have provided copies of this statement. 
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TESTIMONY OF HOWARD J. OSBORN, FORMER DIRECTOR OF SECU- 
RITY, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN DEBELIAS, COUNSEL 


Mr. Ossonx. Senator Church, Senator Tower, and the other distin- 
guished Senators who are members of this committee, I am here today 
at your invitation. 

My Federal service has extended over a 32-year period; 27 of those 
years were spent with the CIA. I am proud of my service with the 
CIA, and I am proud of the thousands of dedicated men and women 
with whom I worked in the CIA. I retired from the CIA on Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, after having been on sick leave from March 8, 1974, until 
the date of my retirement. 

My last 10 years of active service with the CIA were spent as the 
Director of Security. I was responsible to the Director of CIA and 
to the other senior CIA officials for personnel security and for the 
security and protection of classified information, data and installa- 
tions, both in the United States and abroad. During my tenure as Di- 
rector of Security, I served successively under Mr. John A. McCone, 
Admiral William Raborn, Mr. Richard Helms, Mr. James R. Schles- 
inger, and Mr. William F. Colby. 

I do not now have access to CIA files and records. As I answer your 
questions, please understand that my memory may be unclear or im- 
precise as a result of passage of time, or because the knowledge I had 
or have of the events being reviewed here was a general one and not 
specific as to all details. 

At all times, while serving as Director of Security, I acted with the 
knowledge and approval and at the instruction of the Director of CIA 
and in many, if not most, instances, with the knowledge and approval 
of other senior Agency officials in the chain of command. I should like 
to emphasize that security in the Agency is a service and support 
function and its activities are not self-generated. 

Among other services, the Office of Security provided guidance and 
assistance to employees with personal problems; it provided support: 
to other Agency components upon authorized request and performed 
tasks and special inquiries assigned to it by the Director of CIA. The 
Director of CIA. was empowered and directed by the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 to “protect intelligence sources and methods." By 
virtue of and extension of that authority, those actions and activities 
within my purview were designed to prevent potential penetration ` 
of the Agency by hostile intelligence services, afford protection to the 

. Agency's domestic installations, and to determine the sources of un- 
authorized disclosure of classified and sensitive intelligence informa- 
tion to public media. 

In retrospect, I feel that the charter of CIA was broad and general 
and designed, perhaps, to permit a wide latitude of operations. As a 
citizen, I am concerned that legislative efforts in the field of intelli- 
gence may hobble organizations which must react quickly to new 
requirements and provide our national leaders with a perceptive 
appraisal of threats facing our Nation. I do not doubt that you gentle- 
men will act in good faith in recommending new legislation to channel 
and manage intelligence efforts. However, I hope you agree with me 
that whatever form our intelligence agencies may take based on any 
new legislation, there is an increasing, not diminishing, need to pro- 
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vide the President, the National Security Council, and the Congress 
with hard, accurate, comprehensive, and timely intelligence. 

In your review of the activities of CIA, over a long period of time, 
I hope that you will look not only at its actions, but the possible 
consequences of its failure to act. 

From my own point of view, I have rendered loyal service to my 
country and to its citizens during all my Government service. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief, I have not acted at any time in my 
CIA. service in an unlawful manner nor have I acted in derogation 
of my duty to the U.S. Government. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your opening statement. 
Mr. Schwarz will commence the questions. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Osborn, when were you Director of Security? 

Mr. Ossonx. From July 1, 1964, to March 8, 1974. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What function did the Office of Security play in 
connection with the various mail-opening projects of the CIA? 

Mr. Ossory. The Office of Security acted as the physical entity which 
conducted the activities. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You copied the exteriors, filched the letters, took them 
off to another location for copying, copied whatever was opened, and 
returned them to the mailstreams ? 

Mr. Ossonx. That is correct. It was done by Security personnel. 

Mr. Scuwarz. When I say filched the letters, I mean removed them 
from the Post Office Department and took them to another location, 
which was the CIA location for copying; is that right? 

Mr. Ossonx. Right. 

Mr. Scuwanz. Now, during the time you held the position of Direc- 
tor of Security, did you know about all the mail-opening projects? 

Mr. Ossorn. I knew of only one at the time I accepted the position. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Was there another one that went on during the time 
you held that office which you did not know about? 

Mr: Osponx. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Scuwarz. We will come to that in a moment. Was the project 
in New York discontinued during your tenure? 

Mr. Ossorn. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you know throughout your tenure that the proj- 
ect was illegal? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, why was it knocked off? 

Mr. Osnonw. It was terminated at my recommendation; part of the 
genesis of my recommendation was a strong and overriding concern 
of Mr. William Cotter, who was then Chief Postal Inspector, that the 
project should be terminated. I communicated this to Mr. Kara- 
messines, and, in turn, we met on various occasions with the Director 
then in the chair. f 

Mr. Scuwarz. I want to discuss who Mr. Cotter was and why he 
had a problem in a moment, but I would like to read to you from 
page 39 of your deposition, starting at line 15, in which you stated 
to Mr. Karamessines the reason that it should be knocked off when 
it was knocked off. Have you got that in front of you? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I’m going to exclude the profanity unless you want 
me to read it. 

Mr. Oszorn. Please do. 


77. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. You said to Mr. Karamessines the following: “And I 
went to Mr. Karamessines and said this thing is illegal as hell,” then 
I'm excluding something, “and we ought to knock it off right now in 
the light of Watergate climate.” Now, how did the Watergate climate 
help persuade the CIA finally after 19 years to knock off the program 
which you knew to be illegal ? 

Mr. Ossory. I think it’s because we believed that there would be tre- 
mendous embarrassment to the Agency, particularly in light of the 
Watergate climate, and it was. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So, we can say, thank God for Watergate on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Ossory. I’m not going to say that, but you said it. ` 

Mr. Scuwarz. It helped, didn’t it? 

Mr. Ossonx. The climate provided it, certainly, I would think. 

. Mr. Scuwarz. What are you saying now? What do you mean, Mr. 


“Osborn? What climate? What good did that do? Why did it help? 


Why did you finally wake up to the problem? What was different? 
What were you afraid of? 

The Cuairman. Getting caught. 

Mr. Ossory. I think in the light of some of the disclosures during 
the Watergate sessions, that it came very fortunately to a lot of peo- 
pies sp ention that the Government shouldn’t do things that were 
illegal. i 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did the Watergate climate lead to any other changes 
in the CIA ? 

Mr. Ossory. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Didn't it have anything to do with the instructions 
which were issued in 1973 to knock off all kinds of programs? 

Mr. Ossonx. Im sure it did, yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You know the instructions I'm referring to? 

Mr. Ossonx. I have seen them, yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. It was the general group of instructions from the 
Director. 

- Mr. Ossory. Those are the ones who were issued by Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Yes. Now, let us talk about Mr. Cotter for a moment. 
Had Mr. Cotter been in your office before he went to the Post Office? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes; he was a security officer in my office. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And he went to the Post Office in 1969, is that right? 

Mr. Osnonx. Approximately then, yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And the project wasn’t knocked off until 1973, is that 
right? 

Mr. Osporn. That is correct. ; 

Mr. Scmwanz. So, his enormous concern about the program, as you 
put it, couldn't have had terribly much to do with it, if it kept going 
E years after he went over to the Post Office Department, isn't that 
right? 

Mr. Ossory. Well, I think he expressed concern about it several 
times. The fact that was apparent to me that it bothered him and he 
knew about this, and that it was certainly not consistent with his 
responsibilities as Chief Postal Inspector. 

Mr. Scrwarz. And he frequently discussed it with you and said he 
felt badly about it, but, once again, nothing happened in this case for 
4 years, is that right ? 
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Mr. Ossory. I think I made the first recommendation to Mr. Kara- 
messines in 1971 or 1972. My memory isn't precise. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But you have been hearing about Mr. Cotter's problem 
m ihe time he went to the Post Office, which was in 1969, isn't that 
right? . 

Mr. Ossory. That's true, that’s true. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So, for 4 years this man apparently felt uncom- 
fortable, but the program just kept marching along, isn't that right? 

Mr. Ossory. That is correct. - 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, would you look at the document which is exhibit 
4 please. It is a document dated June 3, 1971. 

Mr. Ossory. Right. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Memorandum for the record. Headed: *Subject : 
Meeting at DCI’s Office Concerning HTLINGUAL." That is the code 
name for the mail-opening project, right? And you attended that . 
meeting, didn't you? 

Mr. Ossory. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In that meeting, Mr. Helms said that he had briefed 
Attorney General Mitchell, and that Attorney General Mitchell had 
said he had no hangups concerning the project. He was going to discuss 
it with Mr. Helms tomorrow afternoon, but Mr. Helms also said 
that he briefed Mr. Blount, the Postmaster General, and “His re- 
action, too, was entirely positive regarding the operation and its 
continuation." Did you have a conversation with Mr. Cotter at some 
time after Mr. Helms went to see Mr. Blount, in which the subject of 
what was told to Mr. Blount was diseussed between you and Mr. 
Cotter? 

Mr. Oszorn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And did Mr. Cotter express some doubt to you as to 
what was, in fact, told to Mr. Blount? 

Mr. Osporn. I can't recall the details of our conversation, Mr. 
Schwarz. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Well, could I read into the record to you and see if 
this will refresh your recollection? From the bottom of page 78 to 
the top of page 79 of your deposition the question was “Do you recall 
Mr. Cotter ever telling you he’s not sure as to what the Postmaster 
General was briefed about?” and your answer was “It seems to me 
that I recollect in connection with our discussion, it seems to me that 
I recall some indication, I don't know how much he told them, but 
whatever he told them, it certainly didn’t hurt me. I think there was 
some indication that he"—that must be Blount from the context, right? 

Mr. Ossorn. No, I think it’s Cotter, and the implications, the state- 
ment, it certainly didn't hurt me, was Cotter's also. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Right. “I think there was some indication he didn’t 
know much detail and got the clear understanding that he didn’t know ` 
the detail, for example, that was reported in this memorandum." 

Mr. Ossory. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwanrz. I have one final question. Without using the name of 
the country, were you advised during your tenure as Chief of the 
Office of Security that the CIA wanted to engage in some mail project 
concerning a Far Eastern country? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes. 


1 See p. 197. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. And did the Office of Security, in fact, set up in 
San Francisco an order to do something with the mail concerning 
that Far Eastern country? 

Mr. Ossory. It made arrangements with the local postal inspector 
for other personnel in the Agency to inspect the mail, yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And were you told by the persons within CIA that 
were seeking to set up that project that it was to be purely the photo- 
graphing of the exterior and was not to involve opening—— 

Mr. Ossory. That was my clear understanding. 

: Mr. Scuwarz. And is that what you told Mr. Helms when you 
briefed him about that particular project? 

Mr. Ossory. I sure did. I’m sure it was. : 

Mr. Scuwarz. And is that what you told the Post Office officials prior 

~~a o getting their permission to start the project in San Francisco? 
r. OsBonN. That was the substance of my conversation with Mr. 
Cotter, a very clear understanding. 

Mr. Scuwanz. And to make clear what you are saying, you told 
Mr. Cotter that you wanted to do something with the mail in San 
Francisco, but it did not involve opening? 

Mr. Ossory. I’m not sure I was that specific. I think I may have 
said that it was a mail-cover operation. 

P m. Scuwarz. What does mail cover connote to some expert in the 
eld? 

Mr. Ossory. Mail cover is photographing and examining externally 
the piece of mail. 

Mr. Scuwarz. OK. Now, despite what you were told by other per- 
sons within the CIA, what you say you told Mr. Helms and what 
you say you told Mr. Cotter, did you subsequently learn that, in fact, 
mail was opened in San Francisco? 

Mr. Oszorn. Yes; I did in my home. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You don’t mean it was opened in your home? 

Mr. Ossory. No, no. No way. 

Mr. Scu wanz. What do you mean? 

Mr. Ossory. The person that was involved in the operation—1I be- 
lieve in all three of the operations and I'm sure of that—we were 
discussing it in the context of the activities of the Senate and the 
House and the Rockefeller Commission, and he said, *You didn't 
even know we were opening it, did you?" and I said, *I certainly 
did not.” 

: Mr. Scuwarz. Did you feel you had been misled ? 
l Mr. Ossory. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I have nothing further. 

The Crramuax. Mr. Smothers? 

Mr. Smoruers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Concerning the discussion on the information you 
reported to Mr. Helms, is it your belief that this information was 
communicated further, Mr. Osborn? 

Mr. Ossory. I have no knowledge of the Director taking it any 
further. 

Mr. SwornrEns. You have no knowledge then of any conversation 
which might have occurred between Mr. Helms and the Postmaster 
General or anyone else regarding this matter? 
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Mr. Ossory. Regarding the San Francisco operation? 

Mr. Sworuzns. Yes. 

Mr. Ossory. No. 

Mr. Smoruers. Do you have any knowledge of any conversations 
that may have occurred between Mr. Helms, Mr. Blount, who was the 
PME General, or anyone else concerning mail openings gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Osporn. None, other than that talk that we have already 
covered. 

Mr. Smoruers. Both your testimony and the testimony of others 
indicated that this project was not only illegal but from the stand- 
point of its take, if you will, worthless or close to useless in terms of 
the yield. Is that still your opinion? 

Mr. Ossory. I can speak only for the immediate area of my respon- 
sibility, the Office of Security; it never was of great value to us.’I 
cannot speak for other consumers in the Agency. 

Mr. Smoruenrs. As the Director of Security, was it your responsibil- 
ity to run this program? 

Mr. Ossory. It was our responsibility to do the actual work in- 
volved, all the policy guidance requirements, directives, changes came 
from the Counterintelligence Staff. It was their project. You might 
liken it this way, Mr. Smothers. You might say that they built the 
Cadillac, they drove it. I maintained it, I changed the oil, I greased it, I 
saw that it was kept in running condition. I didn't know where it was 
going and I had no authority to change it. 

Mr. Smoruers. I think we understand that. 

Without minimizing the very serious issues involved here, your 
responsibilities to maintain and grease this Cadillac involved the 
expenditure of government moneys. It involved some decisions indeed 
about the efficiency of such an operation. In your capacity, then, as the 
Director, as the one responsible for keeping the machine running, did 
you not consider it a bit of an extravagence to spend money on some- 
thing that was worthless? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, I think it was in 1969, 
my office was facing the necessity of reducing our keyhole slots, or 
vacancies as we call them, and one of the top priority items I had was 
the elimination of necessary position vacancies in New York to carry 
out this project, because we got nothing from it. And I didn't see that 
I should sacrifice other positions that were in the office for these. We 
got no benefit from it at all. I was not successful. 


Mr. Smorners. You were not successful. Would it be fair to say - 


then that your approach, your role in this operation, was simply to 
communicate to higher levels of the bureaucracy that we were wast- 
ing money and effort, along with conducting illegal activities, and 
simply to hope for something to change? 

Mr. Ossory. I reported my views on this to Mr. Karamessines. I 
reported it to my immediate superior, Deputy Director for, I guess, 
the report at the time. And in a meeting with Mr. Karamessines, Mr. 
Angleton and someone else who I can't remember at the time, I made 
the recommendation to the Director. Having done that I didn't feel 
that I knew anything about it or that I wanted to know. 

Mr. Smoruers. Do you believe, Mr. Osborn, that given your ex- 
perience in trying to communicate this information and trying to tell 
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them that the maintenance that was being performed on this Cadillac 
was worthless—— : 

Mr. Ossory. The maintenance was very good. The product was 
worthless. In my opinion, as far as my office was concerned, I don’t 
want to characterize or evaluate the value of the other elements. 

Mr. Smoruers.-Does this experience give you any basis to help this 
committee with how we might be sure that the kinds of recommenda- 
tions you made would be surfaced at a level where closer attention 
would be paid to it, or are you satisfied it received close enough 
attention? 

Mr. Ossory. I’m very satisfied that it received close attention by 
the Director. - 

Mr. Smoruers. So, what we come down to then is a policy disagree- 
ment between you and others on the worth of this information. i 

Mr. Ossory. That is exactly right. But remember, I was just one 
small consideration. 

Mr. Smoruers. I think we understand your office. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. : 

The CraigMAN. Your assessment happens, however, to correspond 
with the assessment of the successive investigations conducted by the 
Agency's own Inspector General's office, on the whole program. 

Now, I am going to continue to follow the practice of turning to the 
other Senators first, but I just want to read into the record the figures 
that show how large a program this was through the years. 

Beginning in 1953 and ending finally in 1978, the figures show that 
_ there was a total volume of letters coming through the New York Post 
Office that was subject to culling and opening and photographing by 
the CIA, in this particular program, a total of 28,322,796. Of that 
number, based as we have heard now on certain watch lists that were 
established, but in the main, on random selection accounting for two- 
thirds of the inspections, there was a total of 2,705,726 envelopes that 
were photographed plus 389,394 envelopes that were copied. 

And the number of those letters that were illegally opened and 
whose contents were photographed came to 215,820, of which the 
photographed contents were distributed as follows: 57,846 were sent 
to the FBI; 31,436 were sent to the Soviet division of the CIA; and 
57,894 were sent to other departments, largely counterintelligence de- 
partments of the CIA. Me 

I think those figures speak for themselves, that it was à program 
that not only extended for a great number of years, but also was very 
sizable. It was a very sizable volume of mail that was opened, photo- 
graphed, and distributed. 

Senator Huddleston? 

Senator Huppteston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn, when you became Director of the Office of Security 
you inherited this ongoing project. Prior to becoming Director, you 
had been Deputy Director. Were you aware that during that time of 
the nature of the mail-opening program? 

Mr. Ossorn. Yes, sir, I was for two reasons; one, because I was 
briefed on it when I became Deputy Director of Security; but beyond 
that, immediately before I became Deputy Director of Security, I was 
chief of the Soviet-Russian Division in the operational component and 
had been briefed and cleared and knew of it in that context. 
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Senator Huppresrox. Knew the full extent of it? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes; I had no idea of the volume. As a matter of fact, 
I have not seen these statistics until my attorney and I went to the 
Agency yesterday to review certain information which was declassi- 
fied and provided as guidance for what was classified—it’s the first 
time I have ever seen it. 

Senator HupprEsTON. So, until that time, you had no idea of the 
volume? 3 

Mr. Ossory. No; I suspected it was high, but quite frankly I was 
surprised to see the volume. 

Senator Huppresrox,. Well, while you were greasing and changing 
the oil and servicing this operation, did you have direct knowledge of 
specifically what was being done by your employees in carrying out 
this assignment? 

_ Mr. Ossory. No, sir, I knew they had a requirement list or a guide 
list or a watch list, that they were checking mail against that list. I 
never saw such a list to my certain knowledge during my tenure as 
Director of Security. I saw only one piece of mail from this project. 

Senator Huppieston. You did not know what specific methods they 
were using, just how, in fact, they were intercepting the mail? 

Mr. Osporn. I think I knew the means, yes. 

Senator HuppLxsTox. You had an understanding? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes; when I became Director I actually went up and 
examined the facility. 

Senator HuppLEsToN. You did go up and see the operation? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes. 

Senator Huppixston. Did you go to the Post Office where it was being 
intercepted or did you go where it was being copied ? 

Mr. Osporn. No; I only went where it was being copied, which was 
an annex or adjunct to my Manhattan field office. 

Senator Huppieston. Were you called upon to approve or disap- 
prove the San Francisco project ? 

Mr. Ossory. I was called upon—the proposal was made to me, Iwas 
told that Mr. Karamessines had got Mr. Helms' approval. Because of 
the sensitivity of it, I believe I recall mentioning it to the Director 
personally, because I don't like secondhand information. I wanted his 
personal assurance that he approved it. ; 

Senator HupprEsrow. Did you understand that operation to be a 
mail cover, that is, an examination of the exterior of envelopes, or a 
full mail-opening project ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was my full understanding it was a mail cover. 

Senator Huppieston. And not a mail opening? 

Mr. Ossonx. There was no mention of mail opening to me. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. It was your judgment that 

Mr. Osnonx. Until several months after I left the Agency. 

Senator Huppueston. Until after you had left the Agency? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, sir. 

Senator HuppLEsToN. Was it your understanding that that was also 
the understanding of Mr. Helms and Mr. Karamessines? 

Mr. Oszorn. It had to be because if it involved opening I most cer- 
tainly would have told Mr. Helms. I never lied to Mr. Helms in my 
life. 

Senator Huppieston. Who proposed this project ? 
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Mr. Ossory. A representative of the Agency's Technical Services 
Division, which was then in the operational component, and a repre- 
sentative of the Far East Division of the operational component. 

Senator HupprEsTON. And he represented it to you as being just a 
mail-cover operation ? 

Mr. Ossory. That's right. 

Senator HupprLEsrTox. You later found out that it was opening. 

Mr. OsBonx. After I retired. 

Senator Huppiesron. Were you still there when the order came 
down from the Secretary of State to suspend this operation due to the 
impending visit of our Executive to an Asian country? 

Mr. Ossonx. I don't recall this. 

Senator HuppLEsTON. You are not aware of that? : 

Mr. Osporn. No; I might have been aware but I don’t recall it now. 

Senator Huppresron. During your tenure, were you aware that the 
Agency was purposely misleading the postal department which had: 
given approval only for mail cover and not for a mail-opening 
operation ? 

Mr. Ossory. Not during my time with the Agency, no sir. On the San 
Francisco project ? 

Senator Huppieston. Well, either one. 

Mr. Ossory. I knew the New York project involved opening, yes. 

Senator Huppieston. And it was kept from the postal officials that 
: you were actually opening the mail? 

Mr. Osporn. I think that is true, yes. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. I believe you have testified that you contended 
on several occasions that this project was not worth its risk. 

Mr. Osnonx. Insofar as my office was concerned. j 

Senator Huppteston. The risk to the Agency was too great for the 
product that was being produced. 

Mr. OsBonx. That's right. In evaluating the product again, I am 
evaluating only as concerned my own area of responsibility. 

Senator Hupprzsrox. It was not your responsibility or your group's 
responsibility to evaluate the actual mail that they copied, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Oszorn. No, sir. 

Senator HupprEsroN. What was your judgment of the value of this 
operation to the FBI? 

Mr. Ossory. I have never talked with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation directly on the subject of the value of the product with them, 
but I have been present when numerous senior officials of the Agency 
have indicated that the Bureau thought it was an invaluable project, 
very valuable to them. 

Senator Huppixsron. Do you know of any instances that were cited 
where it had been helpful to them in carrying out their responsibility ? 

Mr. Ossory. Not specific instances, Senator, no. 

Senator Huppiesron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CxHairman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker? 

Senator ScuwerKer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn, how did you do it? How did you open the envelope 
mechanically? Did you steam-kettle? What physically was done? 

Mr. Ossory. I never saw them opened, Senator. I saw the equipment 
they used, but I never saw them open it. I can only speculate that they 
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used steam and other sophisticated devices in which they were trained. 

Senator ScuweErxer. I wonder if you would turn to exhibit 5, Mr. 
Osborn, the second memorandum dated December 22, 1971. I 
realize that this is a little bit outside of your immediate province, but 
because of your general knowledge in this area, I think you might be 
able to explain a few things. This is a memorandum from the project 
chief of HTLINGUAL, I assume, to some staff in the counterintelli- 
gence part of the Agency. And here it is saying, “Subject: Handling 
of Items To and From Elected or Appointed U.S. Officials. In 
accordance with new policy confirmed yesterday . . . no officials in 
the above categories are to be watchlisted." 

Were officials such as Congressman or Senators or Governors prior 
to this memo listed ? 

Mr. Ossory. Not to my knowledge, Senator. I have only one bit of 
information pertinent to this subject and that is that sometime in 
1971—I think 1971—my deputy in charge of many areas—but this 
specific area, in New York in charge of field offices—brought to me à 
copy of a letter which I believe was to a Congressman and I can't recall 
who it was. 

Senator Scuwerser. Is this when you hit the roof? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes. 

Senator Scuwerker. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Ossonx. I took it up with the Director. It may—I don't know— 
it may have been the genesis of this memo. 

Senator Scuwerker. And why did you hit the roof and what did 
you do about it? 

Mr. Ossory. Because I didn't think we had any business opening 
mail to Congressmen. 

Senator ScuweErKer. And you went to whom? 

Mr. Ossory. I showed it to Mr. Helms, I believe, I can't recall. 

Senator Sca werxrn. What did he say ? 

Mr. Ossory. I can't recall. 

Senator Scu werkrn. Well, this memorandum says that from now on 
we will continue to intercept Government officials, elected or otherwise, 
but we will do it on the same basis as everybody else. They will be 
treated equally. 

Mr. Osbonx. I first saw this memorandum yesterday, Senator. 

Senator Scuwerker. Right; I realize this is not your immediate 
division. It says that we will not go out of our way to instruct people 
to pick them up, but we will not forbid them either, so that our 
chances are strictly at random. According to the figures, one out of 
every 13 letters sent overseas during that period to the Soviet, Union 
was read or randomly opened. But it does set up a special procedure 
called a special category, whereby the normal channels were closed 
to VIP officials whose mail was opened, and it also sets up a procedure 
whereby it is not itemized. It is not listed. sort of like a *Do Not File" 
procedure, except that it goes to the Project Chief of Counterintelli- 
gence and then only the Deputy Chief of Counterintelligence and the 
ne of Counterintelligence can decide if it is going to be disseminated 

rther. 

Are you familiar with any of this, or maybe indirectly aware that it 
was going on? 


1 See p. 199. 
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Mr. Ossonx. No, sir. No, sir. That’s why I was shocked by the letter 
from the Congressman. 

Senator Scuwemer. There is no doubt in your mind that ——— 

Mr. Ossory. Remember now, this project is located and run in the 
Counterintelligence Staff. 

Senator Scuwemenr. Yes, I recognize that. 

Mr. Ossory. And it is very closely held because of its sensitivity. 

Senator Scuwerxer. I think the interesting thing about the memo, 
which you obviously were not in a position to confirm, was that as 
recently as 1971 we were saying that it is okay to read Senators! or 
Governors’ mail, but just do it in the regular channels and do not do it 
on a watch list. Do it at random. If we catch them, then we will read 
it and see if it is really worth passing on or not. And I guess it was 
not until 1973 that it finally got terminated. 

Mr. Osborn, in terms of when the situation came to your attention, 
was that triggered by the 1971 complaint of the scientific group? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, I think that’s when it really began to get in focus. 

Senator Scuwerxer. What was your either knowledge or under- 
standing about it prior to that time, if any ? 

Mr. Ossory. I’m not quite sure I understand the question, Senator. 

Senator Scuwerxer. This 1971 complaint brought matters to a 
head and that is when you became aware of it; is that correct? 

Mr. Ossory. Right. . 

Senator Scuwerxer. Is this to say you were not aware of mail 
openings prior to that time? 

Mr. Ossory. No; I was aware of mail opening in 1960 when I was 
Chief of the SR Division, and one of the consumers, and I became 
aware of it in September of 1963 when I became Deputy Director of 
Security. I became aware of Security's role in this project. 

Senator Scuwerker. When matters came to a head, in terms of 
things being terminated, or at least raising a fuss over it, then you 
referred to that letter in the glassine envelope? 

Mr. Ossory. No. I related it more specifically to the letter Mr. Cot- 
ter received from the American Federation of Scientists. He called 
me about it and sent me a copy of the letter. I sent it to Mr. Karames- 
sines. That is when the general—as far as I was concerned—the gen- 
eral activity to terminate or suspend the project was initiated. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. Mr. Osborn, the FBI received a substantial 
amount of this material. Senator Church, you brought out the figures 
where they got a high proportion of material. If it was valuable to 
them, to your knowledge, why did the FBI not take it over? 

Mr. Osnonx. I can only assume that 

Senator Scuwerxer. What is your best estimate ? 

I realize, again, it is an indirect situation. But you did give some 
testimony. 

Mr. Ossory. I think no one in the Bureau would have gone to Mr. 
Hoover with it. 

Senator Scuwerker. And did you not also—— 

Mr. Ossory. And I think that’s why they wouldn't take it over. 

Senator Scuwerker. They were afraid Mr. Hoover would have said 
it was improper and illegal and would have forbidden the Agency to do 
that? 

Mr. Ossonx. That would only be speculation on my part, Senator. 
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Senator ScuwzrxrR. So they received the material, but they did not 
want to be responsible for getting it? 

Mr Ossory. That is correct. I think this is one of the things that 
irritated our Director. 

Senator Scuwerxer. In view of the fact that so much of this has 
gone on without necessarily the highest officials knowing, how do you 
recommend that we could insure in the future that something like this 
does not surreptitiously begin again, does not start up on the basis 
of a few people at the lower level making a decision? What is your 
recommendation as to how we can prohibit it on an absolute basis 
in the future? 

Mr. Osporn. I think the recommendations made by the Rockefeller 
Commission would be very useful and very helpful in eliminating this 
ty pe of activity. 

Senator ScHwErIKER. Are you referring to any particular part of their 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Ossory. No. I happen to agree, generally, with most of them. 

Senator Scuwerker. What is your concept of the proposal to have 
an inspector general, who has a lot more power and authority than 
the present Inspector General system, and would have access to almost 
any component of an intelligence apparatus, to see if they were follow- 
ing the law or were doing things that were either not in the charter or 
were not legal? As a person who is experienced in the general area of 
security, what is your reaction? 

Mr. Osnonx. That is the one recommendation I have some reserva- 
tions on as to its effectiveness. I would much prefer that the legislation 
governing the A gency be revised, be strengthened in very specific terms, 
delineating the Director’s.responsibilities, what he is to do and what he 
isn't to do. I am a little concerned about the idea of a super inspector 
general becoming ultimately an internal Gestapo, and I’m a little con- 
cerned with the divisive effect it would have on the morale of the 
Agency and its so-called effectiveness. 

Senator ScpwErkrn. But here is a case where you had a letter, you 
saw a glassine envelope. You hit the roof, to use your own words. You 
talked to Mr. Helms; he apparently hit the roof, or was apparently 
upset. 

Mr. Ossory. He never hits the roof. I’ve never seen him hit the roof 
yet. 

Senator Scuwerker. Maybe he just elevated his language a little 
bit. But the impression you gave us was he gave a negative reaction to 
the operation. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes; I think he was a little concerned. If I recall—it 
was a long time ago—but I think his reaction was one of concern. 

Senator Scuwrrkrn. Then how can you say we do not need a strong 
Inspector General or an authority of that nature to ferret out ilegal- 
ities and prevent this kind of activity from happening? I am a httle 
bit uncertain as to just how we do this, if it does happen, without 
some special authority of some kind. 

Mr. Ossory. Well, Senator, I think you can agree that the National 
Security Act of 1947 is, perhaps, in this day and time regarded—and 
I think properly so—as somewhat ambiguous. What we need is an act 
that is not ambiguous, that says that the Agency has no internal secur- 
ity functions, other than, hypothetically, the investigation and report 
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of its own employees, its applicants and so on. And I think if the 
legislation had been precisely that clear, perhaps, we wouldn't be in 
this situation. 

Senator Scuwerker. Well, Mr. Osborn, I agree there are certainly 
some questionable areas of that particular law. We would certainly 
have to revise it. 

On the other hand, the mail law is very clear. The mail law very 
specifically prohibits this kind of operation. And of all of the things 
we have seen before our committee, I think this is probably as specific 
à prohibition as we have come across. So whether it was 1n the char- 
ter—I happen to think it was in the charter, because I believe it was 
an internal security function whether it was to be performed. The 
mail law was very specific, and yet it did not get through the Director, 
because the Inspector General recommended abandoning it. If you 
do not give the Inspector General authority, how do you ever police 
the Agency? . 

Mr. Ossonx. I think it might include—far be it from me to teach 
a fox to suck eggs—but I thought you might include in such legisla- 
tion something that the Director of the CIA shall have no authority 
to abrogate existing law, period. And it doesn’t say that now. 

Senator Scuweren. No citizen has the authority to abrogate exist- 
ing laws, if the law is clear and specific. . 

Mr. Osporn. But no citizen also has the total authority to protect 
the intelligence sources and methods without defining what it means. 
I just think it is ambiguous. I think it could be much more direct. 

Senator Scuwermer. I just honestly do not see how you are ever 
going to clean up an Agency without some kind of strong internal 
Sony, like an inspector general. That is just one Senator’s point 
of view. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Schweiker. 

Mr. Osborn, were you in attendance on June 8, 1971, at a meeting 
in which Director Helms briefed Attorney General Mitchell and Post- 
master General Blount on this mail-opening operation? ; 

Mr. Ossory. Was I present with Mr. Helms? No, sir; I was not. 

The Crama. Were you at a meeting at which Mr. Helms reported 
on his having briefed Mitchell and Blount? 

Mr. Osnonx. Yes, sir; I was. 

The Cuarrman. And do you remember what Mr. Helms said at that 
meeting? 

Mr. Ossory. I have the memorandum. I have had access to the memo- 
randum reporting of the meeting, and to me it is an accurate repre- 
sentation of my recollection of the meeting, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. And can you tell us, based upon your review of 
that memorandum, what Mr. Helms said concerning his briefing with 
Mitchell and Blount? 

Mr. Ossory. No, sir; I cannot recall that far back in specific words. 
The memorandum doesn't help me to remember that. 

The Cuarrman. Let us turn to the memorandum [exhibit 47], that 
you represent as being an accurate document, and its paragraph 9, 
where it reads: ` 


1 See p. 197. 
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Mr. Helms stated that on Monday he had briefed Attorney General Mitchell 
on the operation. Note: Mr. Helms may have meant Tuesday, June 1, Monday 
having been a holiday. Mr. Helms indicated that Mr. Mitchell fully concurred 
with the value of the operation and had no hangups concerning it. When discuss- 
ing the advisability of also briefing Postmaster General Blount, Mr. Mitchell 
encouraged Mr. Helms to undertake such a briefing. 


And going on to paragraph 3: 


The DCI then indicated that yesterday, the 2nd of June 1971, he had seen 
Postmaster General Blount. Mr. Blount's reaction, too, was entirely positive 
regarding the operation and its continuation. He implied that nothing needed to 
be done and rejected a momentarily held thought of his to have someone review 
the legality of the operation, as such a review would, of necessity, widen the 
circle of witting persons. Mr. Helms explained to the Postmaster General that 
Mr. Cotter, the Chief Postal Inspector, has been aware of the operation for a 
considerable period of time, by virtue of having been on the staff of the CIA's 
New York field office. Mr. Helms showed the Postmaster General a few selected 
examples of the operation's product, including an item relating to Eldridge 
Cleaver, which attracted the Postmaster General's special interest. 

Now, based upon your review of this document and whatever memo- 
ry you have of the occasion, was it clear to you that Mr. Helms had 
told the Attorney General and the Postmaster General about the ac- 
tual letter openings, or had he told them simply about the mail re- 
covery operation? 

Mr. Osporn. It is my recollection, which is particularly reinforced 
since he showed them examples of the operation's product, that he 
did tell them it involved opening. I cannot be positive of that, but 
Iseem to recall it. 

The CnarRMAN. That is your best recollection ? 

Mr. Ossorn. My best recollection. 

The CnuargMax. I think that is important for the record, in view 
of the witnesses we will have tomorrow. 

I would like to ask you another question concerning Mr. McCone. 
It isour understanding that Mr. McCone has said that he knew nothing 
about the mail opening operation while he was Director of the CIA 
and that he heard about it for the first time just before he appeared 
before the Rockefeller Commission. I would like to ask you, Mr. Os- 
born, do you know if Director John McCone had full knowledge of 
these mail-opening programs while he was Director of the Agency? 

Mr. Ossorn. No, sir, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know ? 

Mr. Ossonx. No. I never discussed this particular activity with Mr. 
McCone. My tenure under Mr. McCone was very brief. 

The Cuarrman. Would you have had to approve the program costs, 
as a part of the annual budget review, and would those figures have 
gone to the Director in the normal course of the CLA's procedures? 

Mr. Osgory. I would not have had to approve this. This was the 
particular responsibility of the Counterintelligence Staff and the 
Deputy Director for Plans, as it was known at that time. Budgetary 
figures, I am sure, went to the Director through Colonel White, who 
was Executive Director of Control that would generally handle the 
budget area exercises for the Agency. 

The Cramwax. Do you know whether or not the budget figures 
would have been broken down in such a way as to give knowledge of 
this program to anyone reviewing them? 
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Mr. Ossory. No, sir. I would have no specific knowledge of that. I 
could speculate and assume they were, but that is pure speculation on 
my part. 

The Cuairman. Very well, I will not press it, then. 

I have no further questions. If the committee has no further ques- 
tions, I want to thank you very much. And I would announce that 
tomorrow we will have the former Postmasters General Day, Gronou- 
ski, and Blount, who served during the period. We also would have the 
former Chief Postal Inspectors Montague and Cotter as witnesses 
during the morning session. And in the afternoon session, we will call 
again on Mr. Richard Helms.. 

The hearing stands adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :44 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, October 22, 1975.] 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1975 
U.S. SENATE, 


SELECT COMMITTEE To STUDY GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 
Wiru RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES, . 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 318, 
DE Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Church, Mondale, Huddleston, Hart of Colorado, 
Goldwater, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Today the committee continues its investigation of the mail-opening 
program, endeavoring to determine in depth how it happened that for 
20 years mail was opened by the CIA and the FBI, contrary to the 
laws of the United States. 

Yesterday, we heard from members of the Inspector General's Office 
of the CIA, an office that conducted periodic reviews of this program 
and an office which concluded that it was of marginal value, in terms 
of the intelligence collecting, so much so that it was recommended to 
the Agency, finally, that the program either be discontinued or turned 
over to the FBI. There was little expression of concern about its 
illegality, but there was evident fear that the exposure of the program 
- would make for a considerable embarrassment to the CIA. On that 
basis, it was explained, particularly in the wake of Watergate, the 
recommendation was made that the CIA discontinue a program that 
had had little intelligence benefit. 

Today, we are continuing to pursue the matter by asking former 
Postmasters General of the United States what they were told about 
the program and to what extent they approved it since it was their 
responsibility under the law to protect the integrity of the land. 

For that purpose, our first witnesses are three former Postmasters 
General, Mr. J. Edward Day, Mr. John A. Gronouski, and Mr. Win- 
ton M. Blount. 

I shall ask all three to come forward and sit as a panel for purposes 
of questioning. If you gentlemen will do that now. Please remain 
standing and take the oath. 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that all of the testimony 
you will give in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Day. I do. 

Mr. Gronousxt. I do. 

Mr. Brouxr. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schwarz will commence the questioning. 
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42 
ESTIMONY OF J. EDWARD DAY, FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. REILLY, SR., COUNSEL; JOHN A. GRO- 
NOUSKI, FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL; WINTON M. BLOUNT, 
FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL, ACCOMPANIED BY DOUGLAS 
ARANT, COUNSEL 


Mr. Scuwarz. Are any of you gentlemen accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. Dax. Yes; I am, by Mr. James F. Reilly. 

Mr. Brouxr. I am, by Mr: Douglas Arant. : 

Mr. GnoNousxr. I am not. ` = AE) 

Mr. Scurwarz. Before questioning these particular people, may I call 
the committee's attention to a chart which is headed, “Postmasters 
General,” and which sets forth the names and dates in offices of all of 
the Postmasters General from the commencement of this program to 
date, indicating in the right-hand column whether or not there is any 
evidence whatsoever, or any claim on behalf of either the CIA or the 
FBI,that anything was disclosed [exhibit 6 1]. 

Mr. Summerfield, of course, is dead. We will deal with the subject 
of disclosure and what kind of disclosure was made to him when Mr. 
Helms testifies. 

Mr. Day is here as a witness. Mr. Gronouski, who was not informed, 
is here as a witness. Mr. O’Brien and. Mr. Watson have testified they 
were not informed, and there was no claim made that they were in- 


formed. Mr. Blount, of course, is here as a witness. And Mr. Klassen, 
who succeeded him, was not informed, and there is no claim made that 
he was informed. i 

Iam going to start with Mr. Gronouski. 

The CS First of all, Mr. Schwarz, is this summary based 
upon the testimony that has heretofore been obtained in executive 
session ? 

Mr. Scuwaxz. The testimony and the documents, yes. 

The CrarRMAN. So that this summarization can be distributed to 
the press? ` 

Mr. Scuwarz. It can be and has been. 

The CuarRMAN. And can be authenticated as based upon sworn 
testimony in executive hearings? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Yes. Moreover, in every case where it says “not in- 
formed,” there is no claim made by either the CIA or the FBI that the 
persons so named were informed. 

Mr. Gronouski, I am going to start with you and explain why you 
are here, even though you were not informed, because you have an 
important story to tell the committee. 

You were Postmaster General in the period 1963 through when? 

Mr. Gnoxouskr. November of 1965. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, during the time you were Postmaster General, 
was there an investigation into generally the subject of privacy by a 
Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator Edward V. Long of 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Gronoussi. Yes. The Long committee on mail coverage. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And in connection with that, did you submit infor- 
mation to the Long committee on the subject of mail? 

Mr. Gronovsxt. Yes, I did. 


1 See p. 202. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. What did you tell them? : 

Mr. Gronouski. Well, after reading the Rockefeller Commission 
report and noticing my name mentioned, I tried to figure out what 
testimony I had given before the Long committee, because my recol- 
lection was that I had never testified before the Long committee. But 
I got out some of those old hearings and I found a couple of letters 
that I had submitted and were in the record. 

One letter had to do with explaining a relationship that had existed 
by law with the IRS, having to do with the treatment of mail as per- 
sonal property which could be seized by the IRS at the time they had 
a judgment against a taxpayer who had not paid his taxes. I discovered 
this, and Lord knows I did not remember this from my recollection. 
I reread the letter of August of 1964, which was about 6 or 8 months 
before the Long committee was in existence, that developed this 
question. : 

This disturbed me no end, because of the main thing that one who 
gets involved with the Postal Service feels the bottom line 1s the sanc- 
tity of the mail, both in terms of no interruption of delivery and open- 
ing the mail. And obviously this was a violation. It was an illegal viola- 
tion of what I thought was fundamental. So I wrote a letter to the 
Long committee, recommending—oh, I informed them that on notic- 
ing that and learning of this, in August of 1964, I called Doug Dillon, 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury, and we personally agreed to 
put in—to stop the practice. And, subsequently, Joe Bower agreed on 
this, too. 

But this, of course, was a personal agreement, and there was a law 
still on the books which made it legal for this to happen. So in this 
letter, I recommended to the Long committee that they change the 
statute to prohibit the treatment of mail as personal property subject 
to IRS lien. I can’t for the life of me remember what they did about it, 
but I offered them the use of two Post Office attorneys to help them 
draft legislation. 

The other letter had to do with my refusal to submit to the Long 
committee a list of all of the mail covers that had occurred over the 
last 2 years. And I explained the reason for that refusal that was re- 
lated to the fact that so many people who had been subject to mail 
covers were totally innocent of any concern by a Government agency. 

Mr. Scuwanz. When you say “mail cover", that is the examination 
of the exterior of an envelope and not the opening of it? 

Mr. Gronousk1. That's right. And in that letter I specifically defined 
mail cover, and it is the only item that I think the CIA memorandum 
could have referred to that I know of. I explained that, very clearly, 
it was not delaying the mail, looking only on the outside, recording 
and not opening the mail or delaying it. 

I might say, also, I explained how a year earlier, I had been con- 
cerned about mail covers also and had put in very tight restrictions 
on the authorizations of mail covers. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In any event, in that letter, which was largely about 
the subject of mail coverage, you indicated that there was no mail 
opening program going on? s 

Mr. Gnoxousxr. That's right. I flatly stated there was not. 

Mr, Scuwarz. And that you did not know about mail openings, did 
you? 
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Mr. Gronovsx1. I did not know about it. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. 

Mr. Gnoxovskr. Except I was not sure in August of 1964 what 
the lien by the IRS meant. It did stop the mail, because it prevented 
the delivery to the addressee, and I had some presupposition that they 
stopped it and took it to collect taxes. They probably hoped that there 
was some money in it, and that very much concerned me, and that's 
when I put a stop to it. 

The mamman. But did you know during that period that the CIA 
was busily engaged in opening the mail? 

Mr. GnoNousx1. I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Your only concern, then, was with what you knew 
about the IRS? That was legal at the time, and you recommended that 
the law be changed ? 

Mr. GnaowNouskr. And administratively the practice was changed 
immediately. 

The CHARMAN. And you recommended a change in the law that 
would make it illegal, and within your Department you ordered ad- 
ministrative changes that stopped the practice? 

Mr. Gnowouskr. An agreement with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to read 
into the record from exhibit 7,1 what the CIA subsequently said about 
Mr. Gronouski, in à memorandum for the files dated April 23, 1965. 
This supports your view, Mr. Gronouski. It does not change anything. 
It is interesting in what it shows about the attitude of the CIA. 

Reading from paragraph 7 into the record : 

Mr. Karamessines brought up the question of what persons outside the Agency 
have been briefed as to the actual operations of HTLINGUAL. He was told that, 
8t the present time, there were no officials in the post office or elsewhere in the 
Government who had been so briefed. Karamessines suggested that consideration 
be given to possibly briefing Postmaster General Gronouski after the [Long] 
subcommittee activity has been discontinued. The writer stated that he would 
recommend against this in view of various statements by Gronouski before 
the Long subcommittee. Karamessines agreed with this thought and suggested 
that, in his opinion, the President would be more inclined to go along with the 
idea of the operation. à 

And we are going to take that up with Mr. Helms this afternoon, 
that part of the document. 

Well, Mr. Gronouski, unless you have got something further to say 
about your reaction to the treatment you now know you received, I am 
going to pass to the other witnesses. 

Mr. Gronovusxt. I just wanted to add that when this news broke, I 
thought it was incredible that a person in a top position of responsi- 
bility in Government in an agency should have something of this sort 
that is very illegal going on within his own agency and did not know 
about it. If is not that I did not try to know about these things. I think 
it is incumbent upon anybody at the top office to try to know every- 
thing that goes on in his organization. 

And to that effect, long before the Long committee, I asked Mr. 
Montague and also my information officer, Ira Kappenstein, to very 
carefully investigate the mail cover and any other associated problems 
that we had, all the way from pornography to what have you, to find 
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out what was going on, what we did, and whether it was in conformity,. 
not only with the law, but in good administrative practice. 

And I think it is incredible that I could have held that office for 
only the short time of 215 years, in the middle then—during an investi- 
gation of mail coverage, that no how, no way did any information 
seep up to me. And I think that is a very serious concern. 

The Cuarrman. I do, too. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Day, when did you hold the position of Post- 
master General ? 

Mr. Day. January 21, 1961, until August 9, 1963. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Was there a time when Mr. Helms and Mr. Roosevelt 
and Director Dulles came to visit with you about the subject of CIA 
and mail? 

Mr. Day. They came to visit me, yes, on February 15, 1961, about 
3 weeks after I took office. ` 

Mr. Scmwanz. All right. There is a document in your book which 
is exhibit 8; dated February 16, 1961, the day after 

Mr. Dax. I don't have any book of that kind. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Blount can show it to you. It is right there. This 
is a CIA document, written by Mr. Helms, reflecting the fact of the 
meeting and stating in the second sentence of the paragraph, “We gave 
him the background, development, and current status, withholding no 
relevant details.” i l ` 

To your recollection, were you told that the CIA was opening mail 
- in New York City? 

Mr. Dax. No. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Do you deny that you were told that, or is it simply 
that you do not recollect it ? 

Mr. Day. I don’t recollect it. And I do have several very distinct 
recollections of that meeting, which are inconsistent with this mem- 
orandum of Mr. Helms. 

These three gentlemen came to see me. I knew Mr. Roosevelt from 
past years. Mr. Dulles, after some preliminary visiting and so on, said 
that he wanted to tell me something very secret, and I said, “Do I have 
to know about it?” And he was somewhat taken aback by that. And 
he said no. : 

I said my experience is that where there is something that is very 
secret, it is likely to leak out, and anybody that knew about it is likely 
to be suspected of having been part of leaking it out, so I would rather 
not know anything about it. 

What additional things were said in connection with him building 
up to that, I don't know. But I am sure, from my recollection of that 
meeting, and, actually, from other things in your own record, that I 
was not told anything about opening mail. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What are the other things you refer to? 

Mr. Dax. Well, for example, there is the memorandum, I believe 
you read part of it, that was prepared by the CIA staff before they 
came to see me. They really were laying for me. I barely found out 
where my office was when they came over there. It said, if the Post- 
master General asks if any mail is being opened, tell him that it is 
being opened. Well, obviously, I didn't ask them if any mail was 
being opened. 


1 See p. 205. 
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Also, there is the subsequent memorandum that indicates that I was 
not told. I don't know what that subsequent memorandum said spe- 
cifically, because I have not had an opportunity to see it. 

Also, I can't see, thinking back on this situation, why I would so 
clearly recall that I told them that I did not want to know about this 
if they had already told me about it. It doesn't make sense. As far 
as Mr. Helms’ statement that I said I did not want to be told the 
details, what are the details? If they had said they were opening mail, 
that they were opening mail, that would have been the details. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So the thrust of your testimony—and this is based, 
you say, upon a clear recollection—is that Mr. Dulles said it was highly . 
sensitive or secret. You said, “I am worried about leaks. And, there- 
fore,” you said “please do not tell me." 

Mr. Dav. Correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Even though you knew it was a matter which signifi- 
cantly concerned the Department for which you were responsible ? 

Mr. Day. Of course. 

Mr. Scuwanz. All right. One further question to you, Mr. Day. Did 
the FBI ever tell you they were opening mail? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did they ever discuss with you the subject of mail 
covers? 

Mr. Dax. They may have. All kinds of important people seemed to 
come to see me or send for me immediately after I was appointed. Mr. 
Hoover came over and had lunch with me. 

As I recall that conversation, it was largely about the importance of 
a close working relationship between the Postal Inspection Service 
and the FBI and law enforcement activities in general. It is conceiv- 
able he might have mentioned that. I have no recollection of it. I 
doubt very seriously if I knew what a mail cover was until some weeks 
after I took office. : 

Mr. Scuwarz. You mean he came in and he also just told you some- 
thing, and you did not find out what he was talking about? 

Mr. Day. No; he was talking—it was a meeting in which he wanted 
to be sure that I was sympathetic with the cooperative activities be- 
tween the Postal Inspection Service and the FBI and wanted to see 
that I had the right attitude, which I did, about working with them 
cooperatively on their law enforcement efforts. And as I say, I don't 
recall him saying anything about mail covers. I can't say definitely that 
he didn't, and if he did mention it in passing, I probably didn't even 
know what he was referring to. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Mr. Blount, did you ever have a meeting. 
with Mr. Helms in which the subject of a CIA project relating to the 
mails was discussed ? 

Mr. Brouxr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did that meeting take place in June of 1971? 

Mr. Brovuxr. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What did Mr. Helms tell you? 

Mr. Brovuxr. Well, as I recall, Mr. Helms explained to me about a 
project that he told me had been going on for a great number of 
years. I don't know whether he said 15 years or what, but there was 
some indication in my mind that this had been going on for at least 15 
years, that it was an ongoing project. It was a project of great sensitiv- : 
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ity and great importance to the national security of this country and 
that he wanted to inform me about it. 

I don't recall this being a very long meeting. I guess my memory 
is not as good as Mr. Day’s but this was over 4 years ago, as far as I 
was concerned, and I hadn't thought much about this until all of this 
matter came up this spring. I hadn't thought at all about it. 

But my best recollection is, he told me this was a project in which 
the Post Office was cooperating with the CIA, that there were a 
couple of postal employees in New York City that I believe he told 
me were the only ones who really were involved or knew about this 
project, that the way in which it operated was that the postal em- 
ployees would remove from the mail stream letters going to the Soviet 
"Union and give it to two or three CIA employees, and whatever they 
did with it, it was reintroduced into the mail stream the next day. 
That's about the ending of my recollection. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you not ask them what they did with it? 

Mr. Brouxr. No, I don't recall doing that. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did he not tell you what they did with it? Is it not a 
ent that he told you that the CIA was opening the mail in New York : 

ity? Er 

Mr. Brouwr. Not to my recollection. 

E POHWARE Well, now, did you not raise with him the question of 
egality ¢ 
Ir. Buount. Yes, I did. 2 

Mr. Scuwarz. Why would you have raised the question of legality 
with him unless he had told you that the CIA was opening the mail 
in New York City? 

Mr. Brouxr. Well, I think, Mr. Schwarz, this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and obvious thing for a prudent man to do. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But as you describe it, he just came in and gave you a 
vague description. I don't understand why, on the basis of your de- 
scription of the conversation, there would have been any reason to 
raise the question of legality, which you admit you did do. 

Mr. Biount. Well, maybe you don't, but I do. 

Mr. Scu wanz. What is the reason ? 

Mr. BrouxT. Well, just let me tell you. Mr. Helms was the Director 
of the CIA. He is the man who had and continues to yield long and 
distinguished service to this country. I had great respect for him and 
have great respect for him. He was telling me about a matter, a secret 
matter, of great importance to this country. I don't recall talking 
very much about the details about it. I didn't ask him what they were 
doing. 

I asked him—I raised the question of legality. I raised the question of 
bringing, as I recall, the General Counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment into the meeting, and as I recall, Mr. Helms said that the 
Attorney General was going to be involved in the case. 

I have seen from testimony by Mr. Helms and documents that he 
had seen the Attorney General prior to the meeting with me, and T 
have no quarrel with that. I had assumed he was going to see the 
Attorney General. but if he had seen the Attorney General, well, I 
find it even more logical. and that the Attorney General had no prob- 
lem with that as far as the legality was concerned, and I thought then 
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it was a project that I wanted to give full cooperation with the CIA 
within the limits of the law. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Well, it doesn’t make any sense to me, but you have 
your explanation on the record. I don't see, according to your explana- 
tion of the conversation, why there is any reason to discuss legality, 
which you agree was discussed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have anything further. 

Senator MoNpark [presiding]. Mr. Smothers? 

Mr. Smoruers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just briefly, back to Mr. Day, if we might, for starters. 

Mr. Day, at the time Mr. Dulles and Mr. Helms came to see you, 
you have a pretty clear recollection of your indication that you did 
not want to be made privy to secret matters that might leak. Do you 
have any other recollection of the subject of that conversation? 

Mr. Day. No, I don’t recall the subject of that conversation. There 
was some purely social talk because of the fact that I had known Mr. 
Roosevelt during Navy days, and I don’t recall the specific statements 
that were made. It is not surprising to me because I am more inclined 
to remember things about people and my reactions to them than I am 
to remember all of the details of some conversation, and I can recall 
that very distinctly, my reaction to their approach. 

a Smoruers. Is it your recollection that this visit was a social 
call? . 

Mr. Dax. Oh, no, of course not. 

Mr. Smoruers. I am a little concerned. The Director of the CIA 
comes out to chat with you about a matter of some importance to your 
Department, and all you recollect from that is that you asked him not 
to tell you about it ? 

Mr. Dax. That is correct. And I have explained previously why 
that is true. I would do it exactly the same way if I were doing it today. 
I figured then that the CIA had their own lines of authority and their 
own responsibilities, and I had absolutely no control over them, any 
more than I did over the Air Force. 

Mr. Swornrns. Even if they were opening mail, for which you were 
responsible? Í 

Mr. Dax. I don't know. The thought of opening mail didn't enter 
into my mind, because I didn't hear anything about it that I can 
recall. 

Mr. Smoruers. To what would this authority on their part have 
. related? 

Mr. Day. Probably, as I began thinking about it afterward, it prob- 
ably had to do with the extent of the mail covers that the CIA was 
using. That is what I thought later might have been the purpose of the 
visit. 

Mr. Smoruers. Yes; but going back to the conversation and why, 
if at all, it made any sense, you previously indicated that you had no 
idea at that time even what a mail cover was. 

Mr. Dav. That is correct. I said afterwards, when I began surmising 
what they might have been coming to talk to me about, it struck me 
that it was probably mail covers. l 

Mr. Sworuns: I understand the surmise afterwards. What I am 
concerned about is what kind of strange conversation this must have 
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been at the time. You have a specific recollection about a very small 
part of it, the part that indicated that you did not want to know any- 
thing. But what did you talk about? 

Mr. Dax. I didn't say it was a very small part of it. I said that there 
was a certain amount of conversation with Mr. Roosevelt and un- 
doubtedly some get-acquainted conversation. I have stated that I do 
not recall the statements that were made as a buildup to the statement 
they wanted to tell me something very secret. But I do recall what: 
my reaction was, and I told them I did not want to know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Smoruers. Mr. Day, in your assessment, and with the informa- 
tion that you now have as to the subject matter which would have been 
discussed with you, is it your impression that you were simply duped 
in this process, or was it more a case of your saying hear no evil, see 
no evil? 

Mr. Day. Neither one. It wasn't my responsibility. The CIA had 
an entirely different kind of responsibility than I did. And what they 
had to do, they had to do. And I had no control over them. I don't 
know whether it was clear to me at the time they came to see me, but 
it is clear they did not come to ask me if they could do something; 
they came to tell me it was happening. And that was their responsi- 
bility. I don't recall over that. 

Mr. Smorners. And it was your view that the CLA could do what- 
ever they wanted to with the mails, and it was your further view that 
you would hope they wouldn't tell you about it ? 

Mr. Dav. I don't know if I particularly focused at the time on think- 
ing they could do whatever they wanted to, because I didn't know the 
various alternatives of things they might be doing. But as I developed 
more knowledge of the situation—and right now I am not at all sure 
it was illegal for them to open the mail. 

Mr. Smoruers. Let me turn to Br. Blount for just a moment.. 

Mr. Blount, going back to your meeting with Mr. Helms, is it your 
recollection that at that meeting Mr. Helms discussed the mail of 
specific persons that had been opened ? 

Mr. Brovxr. I have seen testimony that the name Eldridge Cleaver 
was mentioned in the conversation, and I seem to recall that name 
being mentioned. 

ae Smorners. Did you discuss the contents of Eldridge Cleaver's 
mail? 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall that. 

Mr. Smoruers. Did he tell you anything about what the Agency 
might have learned from opening Eldridge Cleaver's mail ? 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall him talking about opening the mail, Mr. 
Smothers, and I don't recall his talking about what they had learned 
from it. I recall the name being introduced into the conversation, and 
these were as an example of the kind of mail that would be interrupted. 

Mr. Smoriers. Dy example, are you saying that he showed you 
samples of mail that had been opened * f 

Mr. BrouwT. I don’t recall any of that. I am talking about the 
example of the kind of people whose mail was valuable to interrupt 
as far as the CIA was concerned. 

Mr. Smoruers. What kind of people are we talking about? 
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Mr. Brouwvr. Well, people that were avowed, in my view, at any 
rate—who had vowed they were enemies of this country. 

Mr. Sworuxns. So if the CIA determined that someone was an 
enemy of the country, in your view it was all right for the Agency to 
open the mail? 

Mr. Biounv. I did not say anything about opening the mail, Mr. 
Smothers. I raised the question of the legality of the CIA operations. 
This matter was disposed of in my mind by the fact that the Attorney 
General had agreed, or was going to agree, or was going to be briefed 
about this matter, and he would deal with the legality of it. I under- 
stand he had been briefed prior. 

Mr. Smoruers. Did you ever speak to the Attorney General about 
this matter? 

Mr. Brouwr. I don't recall any specific conversation with the At- 
torney General. I may well have said something to him in passing. I 
had many conversations with him. I just don't recall. 

Mr. Smoruers. Did you ever raise the matter with your counsel at 
the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Brouwr. I talked about, during this meeting, of bringing in the 
counsel of the Post Office Department. And when it was indicated that 
the Attorney General was going to be involved in this, I decided to 
let the Attorney General handle the legality of it. 

Mr. Smoruers. In other words, after this briefing, after being told 
effectively that the mail of certain persons was being opened—— 

Mr. BrouwT. I don't recall that, Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. Smoruers. OK, depending on what impression you drew from 
the conversation regarding Cleaver's mail, one may or may not con- 
clude that you had such knowledge, but certainly you knew there was 
a CIA project relating to the mails and that the CIA was using this 
as a source to get some kind of information; you knew that much. 

Mr. Brovwr. That is precisely what my impression of the meeting 
was. 

Mr. Smoruers. Did you do anything after this knowledge had come 
to you? After you had been advised of this much, wasthere any follow- 
up on your part to find out what the Agency or the FBI was doing, or 
what anyone else was doing in this regard ? 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall that. I have seen testimony that I called 
Mr. Cotter who was the Chief Inspector and related the fact that we 
had such a meeting. I don't recall that conversation. I could well have 
had it. I had many conversations with Mr. Cotter, but I simply don't 
recall it. 

Mr. Smoruers. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monpare. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Blount, according to a memo, which I gather you have seen, 
dated June 3, 1971, exhibit 4,1 the following is a statement: 

The DCI then indicated that yesterday, 2 June 1971, he had seen Postmaster 
General Blount. Mr. Blount's reaction, too, was entirely positive regarding the 
operation and its continuation. He opined that "nothing needed to be done" and 
rejected a momentarily held thought of his to have someone review the legality 
of the operation as such a review would, of necessity, widen the circle of witting 
persons. Mr. Helms explained to the PMG that Mr. Cotter, Chief Postal Inspector, 


has been aware of the operation for a considerable period of time by virtue of 
having been on the staff of the CIA's New York Field Office. Mr. Helms Showed 


1 See p. 197. 
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the Postmaster General a few selected examples of the operation's product, in- 
cluding an item relating to Eldridge Cleaver which attracted the Postmaster 
General's special interest. . 

Would you disagree with any part of that memo? 

Mr. Brouwr. Senator, I don’t recall seeing any document. As to 
Eldridge Cleaver, I do remember the name being introduced into the 
conversation. 

I do not recall any conversation about Mr. Cotter. I simply don't 
recall it. I mean, it may well have been in the conversation. Again, I 
don't recall a conversation with Mr. Cotter after this meeting. I have 
seen testimony by Mr. Cotter that I did call Mr. Cotter. I don't have 
any quarrel with it; I just don't recall it. And I don't recall anything 
in this meeting about Mr. Cotter's name being mentioned or being 
shown any documents. 

Senator Moxparr. Is it your testimony, then, that you do not recall 
being told that the mail was opened ? 

Mr. Brouxr. That is correct. 

Senator Monpae. And further, that you never saw any byproduct 
of such opened mail? 

Mr. Brouwr. I don’t recall either of those two things, Senator. 

Senator MoxpaLx. And that your only inquiry, based on this gen- 
eral discussion with DCI, was in effect asking to be sure that it was 
legal? 

Mr. Brount. In effect, that is correct. 

Senator Monpate. As I understand your earlier testimony, you did 
so because you thought this effort, although not defined for the use of 
the mails, involved the Nation's security and therefore a higher pur- 
pose that would justify it. 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't know what you mean by justify, but I under- 
stood that national security was involved, and this was a very sensitive 
project as far as the CIA was concerned, and that it was important to 
this country. And my inclination was, and is today, to be fully sup- 
portive as long as this matter was legal. 

Senator Monpate. As long as it’s legal. 

Mr. Brovxr. And that’s the reason I raised the question of legality. 
And it was disposed of in my mind by the fact that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was going to be involved in the legality of it. So I thought that the 
General Counsel of the Post Office Department should not be involved 
as long asthe Attorney General was going to be involved. 

Senator Monpate. So you would support any national security ef- 
fort that was legal. But in this case, even though you knew it affected 
the operation of your Department and had something to do with the 
mails, you did not ask what it might be or inquire on your own as to 
the legality ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brouxr. My recollection, Senator, is that the extent of the Post 
Office involvement was to interrupt the mail stream and to turn it over 
to CIA agents who would then turn it back to the postal employees 
the next day. 

Senator MoxpALE. After having read it? 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't know what they did with it, and that is when 
I raised the question of legality. 

Ner a Moxparr. But you didn't ask what they were doing with it, 
either? 
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Mr. Brouxr. I did not. 

Senator Monpate. All right. And you didn't — 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall that. 

Senator MoxpALE. You might have asked ? . 

Mr. Brouxr. I just don't recall. I don't recall any conversation about 
opening the mail. 

Senator Monpate. But you might have asked. Do you think that you 
did not ask or that you did ask or that you can't remember? 

Mr. Brovxr. I don't think I ought to speculate as to what I might 
have asked. I just don’t recall. 

Senator Monpate. You may or you may not or you don’t recall? 

Mr. Biount. I don't recall any discussion. 

Senator Monpate. In any event, you did not inquire as to the legal- 
ity itself, you inquired, rather, whether they had—— 

Mr. BrouxT. Based on the testimony that Mr. Helms has given to 
others, including this committee, he saw the Attorney General prior 
to coming to me. I have no quarrel with that. I accept the fact that he . 
saw him prior to coming to me. I had first thought that he was going 
to see the Attorney General after our meeting. I accept the testimony 
that he saw him before our meeting, and I am quite certain that he 
said to me that he had briefed the Attorney General and that the At- 
torney General had no problem with this matter and that as far as the 
legality was concerned, that put it to bed, as far as I was concerned. 

Senator Monnate. All right. 

Sir, we all take an oath of office—you do, I do, as we go into public 
office—to faithfully uphold and execute the laws of the land. Do you 
feel that this use of the U.S. mail should not have raised your curiosity 
as to what in fact was happening so you would ask those essential ques- 
tions and having asked them, that you had a duty then, under your 
oath of office, to execute the law? 

Mr. Brount. Well, Senator, just as Mr. Day has testified, I didn’t 
ee a and I don’t know now, that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal. 

Senator MoxpALE. My point is, you did not ask, apparently, and 
having not asked, you did not inquire as to its illegality; I was won- 
dering how that squares with one's oath of office which requires us to 
faithfully execute the laws of the land. 

Mr. BrouxT. I raised the question of legality. and as far as I was 
concerned, it was settled with the Attorney General dealing with 
the legality of the matter. : 

Senator Moxparr. Now. Mr. Day, as I understood your testimony. 
Mr. Helms, then the DDP, and Mr. Dulles, came to you and said 
that we have a secret matter to discuss with you affecting the Postal 
Department. And your attitude was. or your statement was, “Do I have 
to know? Because when secrets are known then the disclosures can be 
blamed on the people who knew the secrets.” Therefore, you did not 
want to know. We have heard a lot of that, not just in the executive, 
but in the Congress. 

Maybe if I had been in your position at that time I would have said 
the same thing. I am not trying to draw moral judgments about it. We 
had direct statements of Senators back in the early days, when con- 
fronted with embarrassing information, that they didn’t want to know. 
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That seems to be the way you dealt with the CIA and the FBI 
in those days: “Don’t tell me, I don’t want to know.” Do you think 
that was the right attitude? 

Mr. Day. I definitely do. As I say, I would do the same thing again. 
I would not agree that it is comparable to embarrassing information. 
As I said, I felt the CIA had their own lines of authority and their own 
responsibilities, and they were the ones that knew what they 
couldn't do. 

Senator Monpate. And so did you. You were the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Dax. That's correct. 

Senator MoxpALr. You had taken an oath to uphold and faithfully 
execute the laws of the land. Like Mr. Blount, who didn't ask the ques- 
tions, you didn't want to hear and you wouldn't ask. 

I don't want to sound personal, because I think that was the general 
attitude in those days, but I was wondering now, in the light of what 
we have seen, the gross illegality that was going on, and the warranted 
opening of mails which was clearly illegal, I don't think anybody—— 

Mr. Dax. I disagree with 

Senator MoxpaLr. Now that you know that, do you think that—— 

Mr. Dax. I don't agree that it is clear that it is gross illegality, but 
that is another subject. 

My feeling then and my feeling now is that the CIA had overall 
powers that put them in a different situation than other people, and I 
think actually, on the law itself, it is not at all clear it was illegal. 

Senator Monpate. That is the first time we have heard that, Mr. Day. 
The law, I think, is very clear. In order to open mail, you have to do 
it under court warrant and on the basis of probable cause. Your posi- 
tion is that if you invoke the term national security, you can open 
anybody's mail. ; 

Mr. Day. Not just invoking the term national security, but the CIA 
is and always has been something very different and very special. 

Senator Moxpare. We are both lawyers. I do not remember reading . 
that in the Constitution; maybe you can tell me about that exception 
in the fourth amendment. 

Mr. Day. There is a specific section of that statute, Title 18, U.S. 
Code, Section 1717, saving it is illegal to send things through the mail 
that have to do with advocating the overthrow of the Government. And 
up until shortly before——— i 

Senator Moxpare. And that is probable cause. In other words, if 
you have probable cause 

Mr. Dax. Well, that is not in that section. 

Senator Monpate. If you feel that somebody is advocating the over- 
throw of the Government, you can get a warrant and you can open 
the mail. 

Mr. Day. That is not in that section I am referring to. What I was 
going to continue, that section I have long since found out, shortly 
before I was Postmaster General that section 1717 had a provision, 
right in the same section about the national security, saying that mail 
should not be opened. And that was stricken out in August 1960 by the 
Congress. | 

Senator MoxpaALE. Well, I must say that the testimony I have just 
heard from you, Mr. Day, and from Mr. Blount, scares me more than 
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ference with the mail which threatens the civil liberties of every Amer- 
ican, but we have the testimony from two former Postmasters General 
that they do not think it is wrong, even today. 

Mr. Gronouski, in your case, you were not told of these openings, 
even though you wanted to know. We now know, from a private 
memorandum of the DCI, that it was decided not to tell you. How can 
a Postmaster General who wishes to enforce the law do so in that kind 
of environment? 

Mr. GnoNouskr. Well first —— TE 

Senator Monnae. And how do we know whether the present Post- 
master General, if desirous of enforcing the law, can be sure such 
abuses are not going on today ? 

Mr. GnoNovusxz. First, Mr. Chairman, if I may I want to disassoci- 
ate myself with the generalization which you opened your remarks 
with that in those days it was the general attitude. That was not my 
attitude and I deplorethat attitude. 

Senator Monpate. And I commend you. 

Mr. GnoNovsx1. I think anyone in Government that runs an agency 
has the responsibility of finding anything going on in that agency, 
and I am terribly upset that the system 1s such that what happened 
could happen, because I made every effort to find out what was going 
oninmy agency. 

Senator Monpatr. And I commend you. 

Mr. Gronovsxi. And I cannot tell you how to do it either. I wish I 
could tell you. 

Senator Monpare. Would it be fair to say that you tried, you did 
not get the answers, and you now find 

Mr. Gronousk1. The first moment I learned that according to law 
and in accordance with law that the IRS was stopping and holding 
mail, I immediately called the Secretary of the Treasury and, with him, 
agreed to stop it in 1964. I investigated everything involving the mail 
that was humanly possible and if I had any idea that the CIA or any 
other agency was not only opening the mail but delaying the mail, 
I would have, as I did in the case of the IRS, put a stop to it. 

Senator Monpate. That is why I have always liked John Gronouski. 
If that attitude had prevailed, we would not have had this mess that 
we are exploring today, and we would not have had a Watergate, and 
we would not have gone through this tremendous morass of cynicism 
and despair that we have suffered. It is a little simple thing called 
obeying and enforcing the law. And that is what I thought I heard 
and I commend you for it. 

We have a vote. We suspend the hearings until after we vote. 

[A brief recess was taken. ] 

The Crarrman [presiding]. The hearing will come back to order. 

Between votes and another hearing over which I have had to preside 
this morning, I have missed some of the testimony. I do want to say, 
however, that I have been told of testimony given just before the break 
for the vote by former Postmaster General Gronouski, and I simply 
want to strongly associate myself with the view he expressed. 

Either we are going to have a Government of laws in this country 
that is obeyed by all agencies of the Government, or we are going to 
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have the beginning of a slide that could undermine all individual 
liberty in this land. We have to recognize the crossroad and take the 
right road before it is too late. 

Senator MoNpArx. Could I ask just one question ? 

- The Cuamman. Yes. Senator Mondale. 

Senator Monpare. How does it feel now to know that you were per- 
mitted to represent something to the Congress which you then thought 
to be the truth—namely, that it was only mail cover operations and 
nothing else—when, in fact, you have now learned that that was not 
the truth? 

Mr. Gronouski. Well, when I heard it, of course, I was indignant 
and frustrated. And it poses, I think, the real gut issue of government, 
how you get control of this business. And I thought I had reasonable 
control when I was in the Post Office. I thought I knew what was going 
on. 
Senator Monpate. This not only undermines—— 

Mr. Gnoxovsxr. Obviously, I didn't know something very important. 

Senator MoNpArx. But more than that, they let you represent some- 
thing to the Congress that you believed to be true but in fact was false, 
thereby misleading the Congress as well. 

Mr. Gnoxovusxi. Beyond that, I—it meant a great deal—the proposi- 
tion of those around me, not only those I appointed, but those who had 
been Post Office employees before I came there didn't know about that. 
I may in testimony be dissuaded of that, but I don't think any of the 
people that I dealt with—the Chief Inspector, legal counsel, or the 
Assistant Postmasters General—had any notion of this. It was not just 
me. It seems to be the whole top staff didn't know anything about it. 

Senator Monpate. Thank you, Mr. Gronouski. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. 'Fhank you, Senator Mondale. 

I believe Senator Schweiker is next. 

Senator Scuwerker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address a question to all three of you in sequence. My 

uestion basically concerns this: In listening to your testimonies here 
this morning, I guess you could summarize your three statements with 
three other statements. One would be, I don't recall. Second would be, 
I don't want to know. The third would be, I didn't know they were 
actually opening the mail. 

My question is in two parts. First, what is a Postmaster General for, 
if not to guarantee the sanctity of the mail? Second, where did the 
responsibility in your particular administration break down? 

Mr. Day, let us start with you. What is a Postmaster General for 
if he is not to guarantee the sanctity of the U.S. mail? 

Mr. Day. My main concerns when I was Postmaster General, and 
particularly when I first came in, was to straighten out the very bad 
employee relations in the Department, to attempt to improve service, 
and to improve postal facilities. The law enforcement aspect of the 
Postmaster General's job is rather a peripheral part of that job. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. Where do you feel your responsibility broke 
down? 

Mr. Dax. I don't think it did break down at all. 

Senator Scuwerker. Now, Mr. Day, how can you say that? 
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Here we see a case of mail opening unparalleled in American history, 
actually almost falling apart like a sieve. Yesterday we found out that 
one out of every 13 letters to the Soviet Union was opened, read, photo- 
graphed, and distributed widely throughout our intelligence agencies. 
And you say your responsibility did not break down? 

Mr. Dax. Yes. Because, as I have already stated several times, it is 
not clear to me that it was illegal for the CIA to open the mail. 

The CnarnMaN. It is clear to everybody else, including the CIA. 

Mr. Dax. I say it is not clear to me. 

Senator Scu wrrkrn. It is not clear to you? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Are you saying the mail was not opened? 

Mr. Dax. No, I say it is not clear to me that it was illegal for them 
to open the mail. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Then you are saying that it really was not 
illegal to open the mail, and I gather you take issue with your own 
postal laws protecting the sanctity of the mail? 

Mr. Dax. There are more- postal laws than the one that has been 
referred to here. I referred to another one, and there are CIA laws, 
and there was a CIA position that-existed, particularly when I was 
there, that make it far from clear to me that there was any breakdown. 

Senator Scuwerxer. If it was not clear to you, and if that was really 
the issue, do you have an opinion in writing from either the Attorney 
General or the General Counsel to you as Postmaster? Would you not 
have had that pursued ? Would you not have nailed that down? Would 
you not have asked for a legal opinion if it really was unclear? 

Mr. Dav. I had no occasion to ask for it, Senator. 

Senator Scuwzrxer. Did Mr. Mitchell ever give you an opinion to 

. that effect? 
Mr. Dax. You seem to have me confused with someone else. Mr. 
Mitchell came on the scene long after I had departed. 

Senator Scuwerker. Did any of the Attorneys General that served 
with you give you an opinion m writing that makes your point valid? 

Mr. Dar. No. I never asked for one. 

Senator Scuwerker. Did you not feel it was your responsibility to 
get one? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Senator Souwerker. Well, we do have a problem, there is no ques- 
tion about that, Mr. Day. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Blount, what is your response as to whether 
the duty of the Postmaster General is to guarantee the sanctity of 
the mail, and where did your responsibility break down ? abus 

Mr. BrouxT. Well, Senator, for one, I don't think my responsibility 
broke down. 

Senator ScuwrrkrR. Do you agree with Mr. Day that it is legal 
to open everybody's mail? T 

Mr. Brouwr. I don't know that Mr. Day said that, to begin with. 
Second 

Senator Scuwerker. I am not sure what he said on that point either. 

Mr. Brouxr. He said, if I understood him, that it wasn’t clear, and 
I did not understand at the time that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal, and I don't understand that now. 
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I don't intend to engage in a legal debate with you, but—I am not 
a lawyer. 

Senator ScmwrrkER. Did you get an opinion from your lawyer? 
Did you get an opinion from Attorney General Mitchell? 

Mr. Brouxr. Senator, I have testified that I raised the question of 
legality in the meeting I had with Mr. Helms. Mr. Helms told me that 
he had: talked to the Attorney General about this, he had briefed him 
on it, and he had no problem with it. 

Now, I had first recollected that he was going to talk to the Attorney 
General, but the evidence indicates that he had talked to him the 
day before he came to see me. And I accept that. I have no quarrel 
with it. It is just a question of what you remember 4 years or more 
ago. 

Now, I think you are dealing with the question, the age-old question, 
of citizens’ rights versus national security; and if I might be so bold 
as to suggest that this kind of question is best dealt with in an atmos- 
phere different from the one that we are dealing with it today. I think 
it is a difficult question which people of not only good will but great, 
sensitivity have varying views about. And it would seem to me that 
one way to proceed on that issue would be to maybe try to construct 
a different atmosphere from this kind of atmosphere—maybe a dis- 
tinguished panel to deal with this question. 

I do not understand, again, that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal. I did not understand it at that time. I just do not have an 
understanding about that matter. I raised the question of legality. It 
was disposed of by the fact that the Attorney General was going to be 
involved in that, and I had no problem with it. So I do not think my 
responsibility broke down. 

enator SCHWEIKER. Are you testifying that Mr. Mitchell told you 
it was legal, or sent you anything in writing that said it was legal? 

Mr. Brouxr. I am testifying that Mr. Helms told me he had talked 
with the Attorney General. And he had no problems with that. 

Senator Scuweiker. The Attorney General does not recall that, of 
course. 

Mr. Brouwr. I do not know what the Attorney General does recall. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. I can assure you that is what he testified to 
this committee because I took the deposition when he said he did not 
dum that conversation at all. That is where your point stops, right 
there. . 

Mr. BrouwT. You are talking about people who recall a conversa- 
tion, Senator; in my own case, 4 years ago; 1n Mr. Day's case, 14 years 
ago. I think that is asking a little bit too much of detailed human 
memory. Everybody can sit up here and make a speech, if they want 
to. But if you are trying to get at the facts, I would suggest you try 
to construct an atmosphere where you can deal with these sensitive 
questions of citizens’ rights versus national security. I happen to 
believe that national security is very important in this country. I also 
believe that citizens' rights are very important, and I think those two 
can be and have been, over the years, reconciled. 

Senator ScHwEIKER. You said that basically the atmosphere today 
is different from the time when you were Postmaster General. I would 
not disagree with that. But the one thing that has been constant for 
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200 years is the fourth amendment. That has been pretty clear cut, 
and hopefully it is observed by our own Government. So I think that 
element of stability somehow ought to be with the system, and I 
thought it was. But there is obviously a difference. - 

Mr. Buounr. I think it is with the system, Senator. I think that 
some of the time, we get carried away with some things that make 
headlines. They are talking about opening the mail. The mail is 
opened all the time by the Customs Department. It is opened by the 
Dead Letter Department, and this is by law. 

Senator Scuwerer. That is a very important distinction, though, 
Mr. Postmaster General—a very important distinction. 

Mr. Brount. Well, as far as I know, the CIA was acting under the 
laws of this land to—— 

Senator ScuwerkrR. But you made no effort to get an opinion or a 
position, even verbally, from anyone who really could give you advice. 
Because certainly, the CIA was not an objective source in this case. 

Mr. Brouwr. Well, I do not have any comment about that. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Mr. Gronouski, I would like to ask you the 
same question. 

Mr. Gronovsxr. Well, I felt immediately upon assuming the Post- 
master General's job, that I had some very serious responsibilities in 
terms of individual rights. I can recall four cases that ensued. One 
had to do with keeping lists—the customs office. In effect, what the 
customs people did was to write to people, and ask them if they 
wanted to receive mail that came from overseas. The people would 
is to sign a card and send it back, and this developed into quite 
a list. l 

I ordered those lists destroyed, because I felt that kind of a list, 

iven the fact that people were receiving mail from Russia and what 

ve you, might be researchers of universities or what have you, that 
those lists could be used by a McCarthy in Wisconsin—that is not 
Gene, that is Joe—and I felt that was a serious matter, and one I did 
not want to tolerate. 

I felt that we had been very lax on a second point, on mail coverage ; 
that anybody and his brother could authorize a mail cover, and the 
mail covers proliferated extraordinarily—24,000 in 2 years. And I 
put in a new set of regulations a year before the Long committee 
brought the subject up, which centralized in the 15 regional inspectors 
the right to authorize a mail cover. 

I have already mentioned the fact that when it came to my attention 
that the Attorney General had the capacity to seize mail under court 
order, I objected to that, and arranged with the Secretary of Treas- 
ury—two of them—to stop that procedure, and also suggested legisla- 
tion to change the law in that respect. 

Senator Scuwerxer. And I want to commend you. 

Mr. Gnoxovusxr. I got very concerned on a fourth point, with how 
we dealt with pornography. I am not a pornographer, but I also think 
that this whole question—I do not say I object to what some people 
call pornography, but I felt it a very serious matter that the Post 
Office Department has been dealing with this. And, in fact, I wrote | 
an article very early on in my career as Postmaster General in the 
Yale Law Review—I believe it was the Yale Law Review—explaining 
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my position on this, and implemented that, which is essentially that 
the Post Office Department was not to do any censoring of mail in 
terms of the law. 

These are four pursuits I can say I pursued actively. I had no 
question in my mind all of the time I was there that not only was open- 
ing mail illegal, except under court order or under a specific statute; 
and second, that delaying the mail was illegal. Now, I had had the 
impression, up until very recently, that the only thing that involved 
a mail cover was that the postman, when he released his mail, would 
write down a list of return addresses, and who the mail was going to, 
and then proceed to deliver the mail the same day. 

Obviously, there was a failure in my administration, because some- 
thing happened that I did not know about. All I can say is, I diligently 
pursued, and I failed on that score. 

Senator Scuwerxer. I think, Mr. Gronouski, in your case, your 
' record does show that you tried, and tried under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, to do the job. When I was a Congressman, I got letters 
criticizing the position you took on pornography, so indirectly that is 
a compliment to the way that you did protect the sanctity of the mail, 
and I think you deserve some credit for it. 

Mr. Day, you did not want to hear what Mr. Helms told you. In 
view of the fact that you did not know he was going to talk about 
employees of yours performing an action that might be illegal, why 
would you not want to know what your own employees might or might 
not be doing? 

Mr. Day. I do not recall Mr. Helms saying anything at all to me. 
Mr. Dulles did all of the talking, so far as I can recall, except the 
conversation with Mr. Roosevelt. But I was told that it was something 
very secret, and it was in reaction to that I said I did not want to 
know about it. I cannot recall having anything said to me that gave 
me any idea about what the specifics of the secret were. 

Senator Scuwerker. In your judgment, the word “secret” made it 
right ? 

Mr. Day. I did not say that, Senator, or anything close to it. 

Senator ScuwEIKER. What judgment did you make? 

Mr. Day. I have already covered that. The CIA, in my opinion, then 
and now, has certain special powers. Naturally, the Congress is not 
going to outline in a statute all the possible techniques for carrying on 
a spying operation. But to me, there was and is a clear indication in 
the whole authorization of the CIA and its whole function that it has 
certain unusual powers. I knew I had no control over those powers. I 
felt it was up to the CIA to take care of what they had to do in the 
spying business. 

Senator Scuwerker. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huppteston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gronouski, you indicated that during your tenure as Post- 
master General, that not only were you not advised of the extent and 
nature of the mail opening project, but you did not believe that either 
your General Counsel or the Inspector General of the Post Office 
Department had been advised of it ? 

Mr. Gronousxi. That was and is my belief. I could be dissuaded, 
but that is my belief. 
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Senator Huppieston. That is not the case with you, Mr. Blount, 
because during your tenure I believe you employed Mr. William 
Cotter as Inspector General ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brouxr. As Chief Inspector. 

Senator Huppresron. Mr. Cotter was Chief Inspector of the Postal 
Department. Were you aware at the time that he had been involved 
personally in mail opening projects of the CIA ? 

. Mr. Broucr. No, I was not. 

Senator Huppiesron. Were you aware at the time that there was 
a secrecy agreement between the CIA and its employees not to reveal 
certain information to which they were privy ? 

Mr. Brounrt. I never heard of it until I testified before the House 
committee up here earlier this year. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Were you aware that subsequent to the em- 
ployment of Mr. Cotter, seven other members, former CIA employees, 
four of whom had been involved in and had specific knowledge of 
the mail opening, came into that Department ? 

Mr. Broun. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Huppieston. You were not aware of that? Did you ever 
discuss with your Chief Inspector the question of the mail openings 
and its nature and propriety ? 

Mr. Brouxr. Senator, we had many discussions about the operations 
of the postal inspectors, including mail covers, including mail open- 
ings under warrants, including the postal participation in the strike 
force, as it were, assembled to fight organized crime, and the role that 
the Post Office played in not only gathering evidence, but evidence 
that led to convictions of many people involved in organized crime 
around this country, so that is the kind of thing that I remember that 
we talked about. 

Senator Huppresrox. Do you recall how the name of Mr. William 
Cotter came to you as a potential person to fill this important 
position ? 

Mr. Brouxr. Yes, I do. i á 

Senator HuppresroN. How did that follow? 

Mr. Brouxr. When I first came to the office, I had looked at the 
Post Office Department. I went over to talk to—prior to being sworn 
in, I was over talking to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who was then Director 
of the FBI. I, like Mr. Day, had some question about whether or 
not that kind of operation belonged in the Post Office Department, 
and explored the ideas of whether or not it could be transferred out 
of the Post Office Department, and other people fulfil that 
responsibility. . 

As I looked at that responsibility, however, I began to ask people 
for recommendations for someone to become the Chief Postal Inspec- 
tor. I got recommendations from people inside the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I got recommendations from Mr. Hoover. I also got some 
recommendations from Mr. Helms. I interviewed a number of these 
people. Mr. Cotter was one of them, and I selected him. 

Senator Huppieston. Now, at the time then that you asked for 
recommendations, you were aware that the FBI and the CIA were 
involved in mail openings or mail surveillance projects that at least 
may have some questionable legality ? i 
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Mr. Brouxr. No, sir, I was not at all. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. I thought that you just said that you talked 
to Mr. Hoover about the question of whether or not this was something 
that ought to be carried out? 

Mr. BrouxT. I am talking about the Postal Inspector, the Postal 
Inspector Service being lodged in the Post Office Department itself. 

Senator HUDDLESTON. I see. 

Mr. Brounrt. I had some question about whether or not that should 
be lodged in another agency. 

Senator Huppreston. But you had no question as to whether or not 
the projects that the FBI and the CIA were undertaking with the 
mail were legal? 

Mr. Brouwr. I had no knowledge of that at that point. 

Senator Hupprzsrow. Did you discuss with Mr. Cotter when you 
interviewed him what his experience was and what type of activity 
he had been involved in? 

Mr. BrouxT. I am certain—I don’t recall our conversation, but I 
am certain I discussed with him his experience, what he had been 
doing, what his experience had been. I don't recall any discussion 
relating to the Post Office Department. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. None at all, whether he had any knowledge 
of the workings of the Post Office Department, or what he might | 
required to do as the Chief Inspector? 

Mr. BrouxT. Senator, I am quite sure we talked about the postal 
inspectors, and I am quite—I don't recall, but I find it pretty logical 
that we would have some knowledge about the postal inspectors. 
I found, after having been in the Post Office Department for a short 
time, that the postal inspectors were a highly qualified and varied group 
of investigators in the U.S. Government, and I’m quite sure we dis- 
eussed the postal inspectors. 

Senator HuppLrsroN. You do not recall his indicating to you any 
knowledge at all about the ongoing projects in New York? 

It BrouwT. I am quite sure I fad no discussions with him about 
that. 

"Senator HuppLEsroN. And he did not express to you any concern 
or give you any indication that the fact that he was under a secrecy 
agreement might present some restrictions on him in giving you a 
complete picture of what your own Department was doing? 

Mr. Brouxr. To my knowledge, I never heard about the secrecy 
agreement before I testified before the House committee earlier this 
year. i 

Senator Huppresron. You did not know he would be prohibited 
from fulfilling his responsibility to you because of an agreement with 
a previous agency? 

Mr. BrouwT. I never heard of a secrecy agreement. 

Senator HuppLrsroN. To what extent does a Postmaster General 
rely on or seek information relating to illegal activities relating to 
the mails from his Chief Inspector? 

Mr. BrouxT. Well, I think generally they rely on the General Coun- 
sel for that. 

Senator Huppieston. What kind of reports does the Chief Inspec- 
tor make to the Postmaster General? 
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Mr. Buount. Oh, there are a great number of reports, Senator, a 
great number of meetings. There is a great amount of discussion 
about the kind of activities that the postal inspectors are involved in. 

As far as I was concerned, they were involved in a massive up- 
grading of the postal inspectors, recruiting from colleges for the first 
time and bringing in qualified, highly qualified people, and conducting 
ae training programs. We had many meetings on all of these 
subjects. 

Senator HupprrsroN. But when they encountered something they 
considered illegal in the course of performing their duties, you would 
expect them to advise the Postmaster General, would you not? 

Mr. Brouxr. Well, there are many times that the Chief Inspector 
would bring to me matters that not only were illegal, but—you naw, 
the question of security of the mails, the organized crime effort to 
break the mails, and when I got there, there had been an enormous 
amount of stealing from the mails. 

Senator Huppteston. Would you have expected the person you put 
in as Chief Inspector, if he had any reason to have any serious ques- 
tion about the legality of any activity relating to the mail, to at least 
consult with you or the General Counsel or someone? 

Mr. Brovwr. I'm quite sure we had conversations relating to those 
kinds of matters, from time to time. I don't recall any specifics. 

Senator HuppLEsrow. You do not recall any incident where he 
came to you and discussed specifically the mail openings by the FBI 
and the CIA? 

Mr. Brouwr. I never recalled anything about that until Mr. Helms 
came to see me in June of 1971. 

Senator HupprLEsrow. Nothing subsequent to it from your own 
Department? 

Mr. Brouxwr. I do not have any recollection. 

Senator HuppLesroN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMan. I must say that I have found some of the testimony 
this morning both astonishing and unsettling. 

First of all, when you say, Mr. Blount, that there is lots of mail being 
opened every day in the Post Office Department and cite the opening 
of dead letters and the opening of mail that is opened under court 
orders as examples of letter openings, you certainly do not mean by 
that to imply that lawful mail opening is no different than unlawful 
mail opening,.do you? That just because letters are opened, it really 
does not matter whether they are opened in accordance with the law or 
contrary to the law ? Is that your position? 

Mr. Érouxr. I didn't make any comment about that, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. You said quite clearly you did not understand why 
this committee was so concerned about this matter because lots of mail 
was being opened all the time. 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall making that statement that I don't know 
why this committee is so concerned, Senator. 

The CHarrman. Well, you certainly conveyed that impression to me 
because you then went on to say that there were lots of letters being 
opened in various ways. 

Mr. Buount. That I did. DIEN 

The CuarrMan. Well, then. just to clarify the issue, you did not mean 
by that to imply that unlawful opening of the mail was unimportant 
or ought not to be examined ? 
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Mr. Brouxr. I certainly did not. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Since several of the witnesses, including Mr. Day, said they were un- 
clear about the logahity of this CIA mail opening program, I think that 
that matter should be laid to rest right here and now. As I understood 
your testimony, Mr. Day, you said you were told there was a secret, and 
you did not know what the secret was. You did not want to know what 
the secret was. 

, I must say, that attitude has existed in.lots of places. Tt has existed 
, inthe Congress. When I first came to the Congress, I would hear senior 
Members of the Congress who were part of the watchdog committee 
for the CIA make the same statement. They would say, “I don't know 
what the CIA is doing, and furthermore I don't want to know." 

But I suggest to you that if that is the prevailing attitude of the 
men who hold the responsible positions in Government, then we are 
just inviting the very kind of trouble that did in fact ensue, the very 
things that this committee is now charged to investigate. All kinds of 
illegalities and wrongdoing may never have occurred if public officials 
had said, “Yes, it is my responsibility to know what is going on in my 
Department, and even if it is a secret, I want to know about it. I do not 

want to turn my back on it.” 
. Do you not think that as Postmaster General of the United States you 
had a responsibility to know what is going on in your Department; 
even though they told you it was a secret? 

Mr. Dax. No, I didn't think I had a responsibility to know what the 
CIA. was doing. I want to emphasize, Senator, I think there is a big 
difference between Senators on an oversight committee and the Post- 
master General. Senators do have an important oversight responsibility 
in the total Government. I had no power whatever over the CIA. 

The Cuatrman. No, you had no power over the CIA, but you did, as 
the Postmaster General, not only have power over your agency, but 
you were charged with the laws of governing the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Those laws clearly made it illegal for first-class mail to be opened, 
ue there should not have been any question in your mind about the 

aw. 

Let me just cite the law on this subject. First of all, there is a statu- 
tory law, 39 U.S.C. 36-23(d) provides—and I read the pertinent part: 
“No letter of such a class"—being first class—“of domestic origin shall 
be opened except under the authority of a search warrant.” 

That is pretty clear, and then there is the Post Office Department 
regulation, 39 C.F.R. 115.1, and that regulation provides, pursuant to 
the statute, “First-class mail is given absolute secrecy while in our 
custody.” That is pretty clear, too. 

Mr. Day. Under sections—— 

The Cuairman. Let me just continue, and then I will invite any 
comments you would like to make. : 

And then there is the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on this 
question, in the case of the United States v. Van Lewin. Yt quotes from 
an 1878 decision of the Supreme Court. I happen to refer to this one 
because it is one of the latest decisions of the Court. Let me read the 
Court's decision on the question : 


It has long been held that first class mail, such as letters and sealed packages 
subject to letter postage, as distinguished from newspapers, magazines, pam- 
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phlets, and other printed matter, is free from inspection by postal authorities 
except in the manner provided by the fourth amendment. 

Then in the 1878 case which established the sanctity of the mail 
and made it subject to the protection of the fourth amendment of the 
Constitution, which is the highest law of the land, the Supreme Court 
said: 

Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are as fully guarded 
from an examination and inspection, except as to their outward form and weight, 
as if they were retained by the parties forwarding them in their own domiciles. 
The constitutional guarantee of the right of the people to be secure in their 
papers against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to their papers thus 
closed against inspection wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail, they can 
only be opened and examined under like warrant issued upon similar oath 
or affirmation. 

Then, there is a criminal statute which says, 18 U.S.C. 1702, Ob- 
structions of Correspondence, and it says, reading that pertinent 
part: 

Whoever takes any letter or post card or package, opens, secrets, embezzles, 
or destroys, the same shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years or both. 

So it would seem to me that as a Postmaster General of the United 
States each one of you gentlemen were charged with knowing what 
the postal laws were, what the Supreme Court had said about the 
Constitution in its guarantees of privacy, and there ought not to have 
been any question about that. I would further suggest that it was not 
your prerogative as a Postmaster General to decide how much au- 
thority the CIA had. You did not even want to know what the secret 
was, 25 how could you know what they were doing in your Depart- 
ment? 

But you did have a responsibility, it seemed to me, to make certain 
that the mail that passed through the Department was being given 
that degree of protection referred to in the laws and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

If you take a different view of your responsibility, I invite you 
to express it. 

Mr. Day. I will not attempt, Senator, to give a long legal argu- 
ment, although I would bet a dollar that in 1878 whatever spy agency 
they had was opening mail, but there was not any CIA as such then. 

There is a thing that Mr. Gronouski touched on that I think is very 
revealing as to the difference in the atmosphere in which I operated 
from the atmosphere that may have come about subsequently. There 
was still a lot of McCarthyism in the air and in the Congress when 
I was Postmaster General. The Congress passed a law which said that 
if you were the recipient of some open, non-first-class publication 
mail from a Communist country, the Post Office couldn’t deliver it 
to you unless first you sent in a card saying you wanted it. That was 
not something I thought up. That was passed by the Congress. I 
thought it was ridiculous, but that’s the kind of atmosphere in which 
I operated.! 

The Cuamman. I recognize that, but let us draw the distinction. 
However foolish the law may have been, you were obliged to comply - 


1Mr. Day requested that the committee include in the record an addition to his 
concerning the CIA’s mail opening program. These have been appended at p. 259. STE 
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with it because it had been enacted by the Congress, and it was part 
of the law of the land. That law, incidentally, was later declared un- 
constitutional quite properly. 

But this is quite a different matter. We are talking about mail open- 
ings which are contrary to the law. Now, let us not confuse this issue 
by saying that there may be some inner sanctum that exists within 
the intelligence community that can decide that it has greater author- 
ity or higher authority or need not attend the laws of the land, a very 
dangerous and pernicious doctrine for anyone who wants to see a free 
society preserved. But we do not even have that issue here, that notion 
which seems to have grown in so many minds, that the CIA can do 
what it pleases because it is charged with national security, the laws 
to the contrary, the Constitution to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
because we have plain evidence—even the intelligence agencies recog- 
nize that what they were doing was unlawful. They did not contend 
that what they were doing complied with the law. 

When the agencies got together and made a special report to the 
President of the United States recommending that he approve certain 
unlawful actions, which later became known as the Huston plan— 
which President Nixon did approve and then rescinded 5 days later— 
they referred to the opening of the mail in this fashion and in their 
own report, signed by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F BI; Mr. 
Helms, Director of the CIA; General Bennett, the Director of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency; Admiral Gayler, the Director of the 
National Security Agency. These are the top spokesmen for the entire 
intelligence community. What do they say about it? 

They say : “This coverage, not having the sanction of the law, runs 
risk of an illicit act, magnified by the involvement of a Government 
agency. 

So there was not anybody anywhere who pretended that this was 
lawful, and I would suggest to you gentlemen that as Postmasters 
General of the United States charged with seeing that the law of the 
land is recognized in connection with the delivery of the mail, you 
had some responsibility to inquire about secrets in your agency. When 
you were told about this practice, you had some responsibility to 
determine whether or not it was legal by referring it to the proper 
authorities and obtaining from them the proper kind of opinion, and 
your failure to do so, in my judgment, was a serious omission. 

We will question Mr. Helms. As we try to get the whole story pieced 
together, we will question others as to why each of you was not told 
the particulars of this operation. But that does not excuse each of 
you from the duty to make certain that the Post Office Department 
was being operated in conformity to the laws and the Constitution 
of the country. 

Mr. Mondale? 

Senator Monpate. Mr. Blount, would you agree that the CIA had 
a duty to tell you that they were opening mail? 

Mr. Brouwr. Gee, I don't know, Senator, what the responsibilities 
of the CIA are. 

Senator Moxparr. So you do not know whether they had a respon- 
sibility to tell you or not. 

Mr. Brounr. No, I don't know whether they do or not. 
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Senator Monpa.e. So, the Postmaster General does not have the 
duty to ask the CIA, and the CIA may not have the duty to tell the 
T MEE General. How then does anybody faithfully execute the 
aw? 

Mr. Buount. I raised the question of the legality of this matter 
and just to be specific about what I recall of our conversation, as far 
as the postal employees are concerned, I am—well, let me back up— 
I do not understand the postal employees had any involvement in this 
matter except to turn certain mail that was going to the Soviet Union 
over to the CIA and the next day carry it on. 

Senator Monpate. That was not something you asked about. That 
was just something you assume, you have indicated. 

Mr. Brouwr. No, that’s not correct. That was something I was told. 

Senator Monpate. By the CIA ? 

Mr. Brouwr. By Mr. Helms. 

Senator MowpALE. So the postal officials and employees had no 
knowledge or complicity whatsoever with the mail opening func- 
tions of the CIA ? 

Mr. Brount. My understanding was absolutely that the postal em- 
ployees were not involved in anything but turning the mail over to 
the CIA, and this operation was going on in New York. 

Senator Monpaxs. And that was based upon what Mr. Helms told 
you? ; 

Mr. Brouwr. That was my only knowledge about it. 

Senator Monpate. Did you inquire yourself, through your Depart- 
ment, whether that was true? : 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't recall any other conversations about this matter. 

Senator Monpare. You accepted Mr. Helms’ word that that was the 
case? 

Mr. Buount. That is all I know about the issue. 

Senator Monpare. Mr. Blount, you said earlier that you think it 
would have been preferable to discuss this matter in a different en- 
vironment, with a difterent approach. Could you describe what you 
think is the appropriate way the requirement in this matter should 
have been worded ? 

Mr. Brouwr. I was addressing myself to the question of the matter 
of individual citizens! rights versus national security. I said that I 
didn't have any magic suggestion in that regard. I suggested itisa 
question of the most serious nature and a question of the nature that 
is most or better dealt with in an atmosphere where serious scholars 
or people that have knowledge or views about this matter can sit down 
and debate these issues away from the public glare, and try to come 
up with some suggestions that might be useful to the Congress in 
guiding the enactment of the laws that deal with these problems. 

Senator Monpate. In these public hearings, we are trying to deter- 
mine issues of accountability and whether the law has been violated, 
in this case with mail openings. Do you think that public hearings of 
this kind are improper? 

Mr. Buount. No; that was not my point at all, Senator. 

Senator Monpate. Do you think they are desirable. 

. Mr. Brouxr. I think sometimes public hearings in the light of the 
glare of publicity, in matters that are headline grabbing, can go too 
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far. I think that the question of national security is a major question 
for this country, as is the question of individual citizens? rights. 

Senator Mowparr. Do you think the hearings today were proper 
and desirable? 

Mr. Brouxr. Well, I have testified to this committee in August the 
same things I testified today, no different. 

Senator MoNpArr. The only difference is that it is in public and the 
reason for that —-— 

Mr. Biount. The only reason it wasn’t public was because the Sen- 
ate committee decided it not to be as far as Í was concerned. 

Senator Monpate. That is correct. But what I am trying to get at 
is that I thought you doubted the propriety of public hearings on this 
matter. But I gather from what you say, you do not. 

Mr. Brouur. That was not the question I was raising. 

Senator Monpa.e. So you consider these hearings to be proper and 
desirable? 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't know that I have any opinion about that. If 
it is helpful to the Senate, I think that is stu. 

Senator MoxpArx. You will not say it is desirable? 

Mr. Brouxr. Well, I don't know whether it’s desirable or not. 

Senator MowpaLE. That is what I said, you will not say it is 
desirable. 

Mr. Brouxr. I think there have been plenty of hearings that were 
not desirable. 

Senator Monpate. I am talking about this one. 

Mr. Brouxr. I don't have any quarrel with this one at all. I just 
testified to the same thing I testified before. 

Senator Monpate. Thank you. 

Senator HuppresTox. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator Huppreston. Just one brief statement, Mr. Chairman. It 
seems to me that what we encounter here today is very similar to what 
we have seen in many instances. Perhaps one of the most significant 
differences between our system of government and some others is that 
we believe that Government can break the law and it and all of its 
agencies are potential law breakers that should be held accountable 
when they do. 

But we cannot hold them accountable if we have a procession of 
people who are charged with certain responsibilities that do not take 
the time and the trouble to find out whether or not what the govern- 
ment might be doing is legal or illegal, even when there is a substantial 

uestion raised in the minds of many people about the legal status of 
these government activities. It seems that no matter what kind of 
laws we might pass, if we do not have this interest and this effort by 
people in responsible positions to at least ascertain and make sure 
that this determination is made to the best and the fullest extent pos- 
sible, whether or not the law is being broken, then our law becomes 
ineffective and our citizens’ rights are infringed upon. Furthermore, 
those rights are not protected in the way that those charged with the. 
responsibility of protecting them should see that they are. 

And we have had witnesses say time and time again, during the 
entire course of this hearing, concerning the matter of individuals 
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in high positions all the way down to the low-level operatives that are 
implementing programs, that we just assumed that because so and so 
said this was the policy of the country that it was proper and legal. 
And we carried out those instructions without question. I think that 
therein lies much of the problem that we have encountered in going 
too far, going beyond the charter, going beyond the law in carrying 
out what people perceive to be their responsibility and thereby infring- 
ing on the rights and privileges of the citizens of this country. 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrxtamwaAN. Thank you, Senator Huddleston. I have no further 
questions. I want to thank you gentlemen for your testimony. 

Mr. Renuy. Mr. Chairman, I know the rule prohibits the counsel 
to ask questions, but would you and Senator Mondale and Senator 
Huddleston—Senator Schweiker has left the room—but may I have 
an opportunity to make some observations for 1 or 2 minutes that I 
might have? 

The CnarRMAN. Are you counsel ? 

Mr. Reny. For Mr. Day. 

I am James Francis Reilly and I served under all three of these 
gentlemen in pro bono publico. 

The Cuamman. Do you desire to testify as a witness and be sworn? 

Mr. Remy. I will do anything I want so I can make my obser- 
vations. 

The Cuamman. You can make your observations. 

Mr. Remy. I will testify. 

The CrargwAN. You will have to put under oath and be heard as 
a witness. 

Mr. Reutty. That's all right, that’s perfectly all right. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Day, I think you should stay if your lawyer is 
going to testify. 

Mr. Day. I will stay behind him and advise him. 

Mr. RzirLx. That doesn’t say I will accept it. . 

The Cuatrman. If the other gentlemen will withdraw and if you 
will take the oath, please. i 

Do you swear that all the testimony you are abcut to give in this 
proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Retry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES REILLY, SR., COUNSEL FOR J. EDWARD DAY 


Mr. Remy. Mr. Chairman and Senators, the observation I want 
to make: 40 years ago on October 12, I was admitted to the bar in the 
District of Columbia. I have been in all phases of the law and even 
today in retirement—you've got a young man on your staff who knows 
something about this, Mr. Bayley. 

I try cases, I have been in all the courts and I was privileged to 
be a member of the Post Office Advisory Board by appointment of 
President Kennedy and I resigned in 1964 and we wrote two reports. 
I think you ought to know—now this is not a trial, I understand that-— 
and in talking about memory, when I went to a little school, Mount 
Saint Mary's up where Mother Seton is now buried in that area, 
founded in 1808; I claim it's the first Catholic college, Georgetown 
disagrees. 
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But in my memory there was a priest there that said that memory 
was a fact that I wish to forget. And Senator Mondale, when I see 
you there, I think of Mankato and St. Cloud, Minn., and I was trying 
to recall whether it was he or Miles Lord, the now Federal district - 
judge, that made the argument for the CAB. I look at you, sir, and 
in February 1945 I was in your city, Boise, and I asked you up here . 
what the name of the publisher was. 1 thought I was quite a lover boy, 
I was about 40 years old. I’m 68 now. She was 80, I think. And we 
discussed my friend Leroy Clark. And this Clark family had one 
of the great dynasties in America and made a great contribution to 
this country. 

But Mr. Day—I was made acting chairman—the law required that 
the Postmaster General and the Deputy Postmaster General be chair- 
man and vice chairman. And he was here. Mr. Day is probably a real 
good lawyer. I'm not sure about that. He's my friend. And I said to 
him, *Well, what do you want us to do?" We first made the only 
mechanization reports that were made in the Post Office Department. 
And then we made—on this question of civil rights versus national 
security, he was the one that authorized us to make a fair employ- 
ment study which we made and which did much to grade the black 
people in this country in better jobs in the Post Office Department in 
those days. 

And then you’re talking about things—I'm almost ready to become 
an intellectual, non pro tem. But I say to you you've got to look at 
it. Look at what Mr. Blount tries to say, but Mr. Blount is so busy 
making money he forgets these points. He's not a lawyer. In my pro- 
fession, as a lawyer, in my 40 years in the bar, and believe me, I fight 
for it all the time. I don't take my hat off to anybody in this room 
about the declaration, adherence, and support of civil rights. In money, 

‘just as one of the two originators of the act, the legal aid agency, as 
one of the nine members who preside in the Superior Court in the 
District of Columbia and I want you people to remember those things 
when you evaluate this. 

And gentlemen, your sole purpose, your ultimate purpose is a legis- 
lative purpose. And I think you have enough of that. You haven't 
got any prosecuting authority and I don't think the former attorney 
general of the State of Minnesota, a distinguished young lawyer in 
1950 in the State of Idaho, I don't know about Mr. Huddleston, I 
think he’s from Alabama, I’m not sure. Kentucky ? 

But I just want to make—T sit back here at my age and I’m still 
trying to be active and helpful. I have six adult kids that do fine. 1 
like to brag about them. They’re half Irish and half Italian and the 
best part is the Irish. 

I want to thank you very much. I think this committee has done 
right. There is nothing like open air, nothing. Nothing can supplant 
it. The Rockefeller Commission, they never called some of these 
people as a witness. They never called Ed Day. They get some fellow 
by the name of Cotter or something like that and they go to it. I 
looked at the list of the members for the first time this morning and, 
thank God, I think there’s only two lawyers. But they take your rights 
away from vou and I say to you. Senator, I think you have enough to 
come up with a plan. 
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I was sitting here writing it and I'm going to send it to Mr. Wallach 
and I think we can more cohesively tie a lot of these pieces and can 
really oversight the Central Intelligence Service and I make no apol- 
ogy for them at all and I don't know enough about it, but it's kind of 
the greatest thing. But thank God the U.S. Senate is here and that you 
are having a publie hearing where it can be heard. And thank you 
for letting me be heard, despite what the rules require. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Reilly. 

Our next witnesses are Mr. Montague and Mr. Cotter. If you would 
come forward together and take the oath ? 

Would you raise your right hand? Do you solemnly swear that all 
of the testimony you will give in this proceeding will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. MontacveE. I do. 

Mr. Correr. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Schwarz, would you please start the ques- 
tioning? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Montague, will you recount, just quickly, your 
career at the Post Office? I know you started and worked your way up 
to the Office of Chief Inspector. Would you say what you were doing in . 
1950, at the time you retired ? 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY MONTAGUE, FORMER CHIEF INSPECTOR, 
POSTAL INSPECTION SERVICE, AND WILLIAM COTTER, FORMER 
CHIEF INSPECTOR, POSTAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Monraeue. I became a postal inspector in 1942 in the New York 
division. I was appointed Inspector in Charge of the New York divi- 
sion in May 1951. I served in that capacity until February 1961, when 
Ibecame Chief Inspector and I retired from that position in February 
of 1969. I continued to serve as Chief Inspector, during an interim 
period, until Mr. Cotter was appointed to that position in early April 
1969. 

. Mr.Scuwanz. All right. Now, when you were in New York, the name 
of the man who was then Chief Inspector was Mr. Stephens, is that 
correct? 

Mr. MowTaavx. Correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did he come to you and tell you to give some aid to 
the CIA? We are going to get to the kind of aid that you were asked 
to give. 

Mr. Monracue. I believe, Mr. Schwarz, that that started a little 
earlier than that. It was at the end of 1959 when I received a letter 
from the then-Chief Inspector that two men from the CIA would be 
in to see me and that we should give them certain cooperation. It has 
always been my opinion that this started in 1953. because I think most 
of the activities started then. I know it did, but during this investiga- 
tion, when I was interviewed, I learned that actually it started in 
the latter part of 1959. 

Mr. Scxwarz. Now, did the man from the Post Office who wrote to 
you say anything about what was to be done and what was not to be 
done in connection with the CIA project? 

Mr. MoxTAGuk. I don't exactly recall that, Mr. Schwarz. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. Were you told by someone in the Post Office that no 
mail was to be opened ? 

Mr. Monracve. That would have been understood. And we told the 
CIA representatives that. 

Mr. Scuwarz. When you say we told the CIA representatives, who 
told the CIA representatives ? 

Mr. Montacous. I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And what did you say ? 

Mr. Monracue. Well, apparently, after that letter they did come 
into the office. The first process was just a survey to determine how 
mail from Russia was being handled and what the quantity was. Then 
later, I believe it was in January or February 19538, they got around 
to wanting to make records of some of the names and addresses on 
some of these envelopes. Then, after that, they wanted to use a 
photographing process because it was becoming a time-consuming 
thing and authority was given for that. : 

Mr. Scuwanrz. To do what? i 

Mr. Moxnracuer. To make pictures of the outsides of envelopes that 
were selected by them. Now, this whole project was that they would 
know the mail in which they would have an interest. No one in the 
Postal Service would know that. They could not give us any names, as 
you could in an ordinary mail cover. They wanted the return addresses 
on these envelopes. It was national security secret-type, classified-type 
investigation and therefore they were permitted to look at the mail 
to select the envelopes of which they wanted to make pictures, that is, 
the outsides of the envelopes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, did you make clear to them that they 
were not to open the mail? . 

Mr. Montacukr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did they ever tell you that they were opening it? 

Mr. Montacve. No. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, turning to the FBI for a moment, did you 
know the FBI also had a mail cover, that is, exterior envelopes project? 

Mr. Monracoe. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did the FBI ever tell you that they were opening. 
certain letters? l 

Mr. Monracvr. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Scuwanrz. Now, in your deposition, you said that while you had 
instructed the CIA people not to open the mail, you did not make 
the same statement or instruction to the FBI people, and you gave a 
reason for it. What is the reason you did not tell the FBI? 

Mr. Monracte. According to my best recollection, we had not had 
this type or any real type of cooperation in a case of this kind with 
the CIA. This was something new. They were not one of the regular 
law enforcement agencies and for that reason more attention was given 
to laying down the guidelines as to what would or would not be 
permitted. 

With the FBI, that organization was Federal law enforcement, the 
same as we were, and we know that they knew the laws as well as we 
did or do. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So, you assumed that they would not open mail and 
therefore you reached a conclusion you did not need to instruct the 
FBI;isthat what you aresaying? 
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. Mr. Montague. We didn't think it was necessary. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Just one final question to you. I would 
like to read exhibit 9,1 a memorandum dated May 19, 1971, something 
that the CIA persons said about you and ask you whether it is a fair 
characterization by the CIA of their relationship with you. I am 
going to read from paragraph 4. 

“The DCI?—that was Mr. Helms then—“then asked, who in the Post 
Office Department knows the full extent of the operation—beyond 
cover surveillance. The CCI”—that was Mr. Angleton then—“replied 
that only Mr. Cotter knows, for he had been witting while with CIA 
and the Office of Security. The previous Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. 
Montague, had never wanted to know the extent of examination 
actually done, and was thus able to deny on oath before a congres- 
sional committee that there was any tampering.” 

Is that a fair characterization of your attitude, or do you regard that 


as 

Mr. Montacur. No; I don't know how they can say something like 
that. That is an opinion of the man who wrote this, whoever he may 
be. I certainly never told that to anybody and I had never indicated 
any intention that I did not or would not want to know what was 
going on. 

Now, let me explain a little, as I did in my—in answer to previous 
questions—that this matter of mail cover is something which is a 
small part of our overall obligations and responsibilities. We have mail 
fraud, robberies of post offices, theft of mail, pornography. investiga- 
tions of postal services, inspections of the post offices, and all of the rest 
of it. Once, as in this case, that a decision is made that the mail cover can 
be given and the guidelines are drawn up and laid out and the thing 
is started, then you assume that that is the way it is running. 

Because we did not come back perhaps, and check with them on a 
daily basis or a frequent basis, that doesn't mean that we were not 
interested or that we didn't think it was still running as it should have. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Cotter, you took over as Chief Postal Inspector 
for Mr. Montague in the spring of 1969? 

Mr. Corrzn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And the mail-opening project lasted from January- 
February of 1973; is that right? 

Mr. Corrzn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. When you tcok over—because you had served in the 
CIA, in the Office of Security and indeed, had served for awhile in 
New York, where the job was done—you knew the CIA was opening 
the mail? 

Mr. Correr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You knew, did you not, that opening of first-class 
mail was something that was improper? 

Mr. Correr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, you never disclosed to Mr. Blount, or anyone 
else within the Post Office Department or to anybody outside the CIA, 
that this improper and illegal activity, which you knew about was 
going on, did you? 

Mr. Correr. I did not brief the Postmaster General, or anyone else 
in the Postal Service. 


1 See p. 206. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. Or anybody else outside the CIA ? 

Mr. Correr. Or anyone else outside the CIA. However, I believe I 
was instrumental in bringing about a briefing of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the Director of Central Intelligence. 

XML aha And that, you did about 2 years after you took over 
the job? à 

Mr. Correr. That is correct ; in June of 1971. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Let us focus, then, on the 2-year period before that 
was done, and why you felt inhibited from disclosing the activity 
which you knew was illegal, which was being carried on in a postal 
operation under your jurisdiction and where your specific responsi- 
bility in the Post Office Department was to make sure that the mail 
wasn't tampered with. Wasn't that your specific responsibility ? 

Mr. Correr. Yes, sir. ) 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Why didn't you disclose it? 

Mr. Corter. Might I back up a little bit, Mr. Schwarz? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Why didn't you disclose it yourself, and why didn’t 
you stopit? 

Mr. Comic Might I back up a bit? I became aware of this mail- 
opening project of the CIA in 1952-53, when I was assigned to a CIA 
field office in New York City. At that time, the project was just start- 
ing. It wasn't a very big project. They started it with actually just re- 
viewing the exterior of the envelopes, and that is the way they laid 
the project on with the Postal Service. However—— ; 

r. Scuwarz. That was misleading, wasn’t it?  . 

‘Mr. Correr. Indeed. However, I believe, in 1953, they started to select 
certain letters coming from the Soviet Ünion—that was all mail, at 
that time, either addressed to the Soviet Union or coming from the 
Soviet Union—they started to select certain letters and surreptitiously 
appropriated the letters, opened the letters, photographed the con- 
tents, and returned them to the mail stream. i 

I left New York City in December of 1955, and the project, really, 
at that time, still was rather small, and quite frankly, I was astounded 
when I saw the statistics recently as to the mail volume. I returned to 
Washington. I served with the CIA in many different assignments, 
beginning in January of 1956, and I was not directly connected with 
this project. However, I knew it was going on. I saw the same person- 
alities in New York, and so there was no question in my mind but that 
this program was continuing. 

However, I was not briefed; I was not privy to the effectiveness of 
the program, who was being covered. Someplace along the line—and 
maybe it was later—I picked up the fact that the FBI was also the 
recipient of the product of this project. 

But in April of 1969, as is claimed by Mr. Blount, I was offered the 
opportunity to be appointed Chief Postal Inspector. This particular 
project was not at the fore of my mind; however, it was at the back 

. of my mind. I was aware of it; it was a matter of concern to me, from 
the very outset. However, I did accept the position. 

I was not briefed on the project by anyone in the Postal Service. T 
don't recall what Mr. Montague told me about it. He did brief me, in 
a matter of a few days. He may have mentioned a special project in 
New York City. I don't recall offhand. But certainly, no one told me, 
or there was no record in our files as to the nature of this particular 
program. - 
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Mr. Scuwarz. Of course, you felt you couldn't go look, because if 
you did look, you would find out something you already knew about, 
and then you would have to expose something you didn't want to 
expose, because the CIA wanted to continue it? Isn't that fair? 

Mr. Correr. Well, there's no question about it. After coming from 
18 years in the CIA, I was hypersensitive, perhaps, to the protection 
of what I believed to be a most sensitive project, and I did, indeed, 
truly believe that that was a most sensitive project. And I did, indeed, 
believe that, over these 13 years since I became aware of it initially, 
I believed that it had been approved at the highest levels of 
government. 

But in any event, I did not go out seeking out this project, and 
where was it in New York City. As Mr. Montague indicated, the 
responsibilities of the Chief Postal Inspector are quite broad, and 
moving into the Postal Service initially, without any postal back- 
ground, it took me some time to really get my feet on the ground and 
to accept the challenge that this very, very fascinating and important 
position held. 

I maintained no records with regard to my reactions as to this 
unauthorized program being carried on in the Postal Service. There 
again, perhaps it was due to my sensitivity in not recording anything 
pertaining to a sensitive project. I did, as Í left the CIA—I mentioned 
in previous testimony—1 did sign a secrecy agreement, secrecy oath, 
attesting to the fact that I would not divulge secret information that 
came into my possession during the time that I was in the CIA. 

As I say, I have no record to substantiate exactly how I expressed 
my concern, but I think perhaps the records of the CIA will indicate 
that periodically, perhaps starting in 1969—I don't recall specifi- 
cally—I did express my feelings to the people in the CIA that I was 
very much concerned about the continuation of this project. 

Mr. Scuwarz. That's true. The record does show that. 

Mr. Correr. Now, in January of 1971—I entered on duty as the 
Chief Postal Inspector in April of 1969—moving into January of 
1971, I received a letter from a gentleman who was the perhaps secre- 
tary, executive secretary of an association of scientists, and this let- 
ter—on the letterhead, it listed some very distinguished gentlemen in 
the world of science, including a former Deputy Director of the CIA, 
a couple of gentlemen whom I recognized as having been scientific 
advisers to the President, and a lot of gentlemen of that caliber. 

Well, this letter raised the question as to whether or not mail was 
being opened, perhaps being referred to in other Federal agencies as 
being open, and so on; specific question that would appear to me, and 
undoubtedly did at that time, indicate that whoever wrote the letter 
was aware of this CIA program in New York City. That letter went 
to my staff. My staff prepared a standard response which avowed that 
the rules of the organization do not allow the opening of mail. That 
is the responsibility of the Postal Service, to maintain the sanctity of 
the mail. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You mean a standard false report ? 

Mr. Correr. No; not knowingly. Staff prepared a standard true 
response from all the information available to them. However, I 
signed it, and I knew it wasn't true. And I signed this letter, and sent 
it to the gentleman who sent the letter to me. At the same time, I was 
very much concerned about the letter, because it appeared to me that 
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the project was known, and I wouldn't be surprised—I wouldn't have 
been surprised at that time, because it had been going on for ever so 
many years. 

And as I say, I noted distinguished personalities on the letterhead 
of this letter who had been with the—or one gentleman who had been 
with the CIA—and others in very high positions in the Government, 
and since I was always under the impression that the project had been 
cleared, or approved at a very high level in the Government, I pre- 
sumed it was indeed possible, if not probable, that these gentlemen 
were well aware of this project. 

I sent that letter—a copy of that letter that I received—to the CIA, 
via Mr. Howard Osborn, the Director of Security, undoubtedly ex- 
pressing my concern. However, I maintained no written memorandum 
for the record. Shortly thereafter—and I say shortly, because some- 
times 6 months is a short time, but that was in January—I undoubt- 
edly sent that letter January of 1971, I sent that letter to the CIA. 

Then I noticed—I was not aware of this, however—after Mr. Colby 
announced the fact that they had been opening these letters for 90 
years, I did request the CIA to let me know what the CIA had told 
the President or the Rockefeller Commission as to this mail program, 
since I was caught in the middle of this thing. And they did permit 
me to review a CIA folder on the project. And in that folder, it indi- 
cated that subsequently they had discussed this particular letter Y sent 
to the CIA, and after pros and cons as to the project, whether they 
should continue the project or stop the project, Mr. Helms, I believe, 
suggested to talk the matter over with me, and subsequent communi- 
cations, for the record, indicated that, indeed, that meeting was held 
and it was held. 

At that time, I expressed—I don't recall exactly what the discussion 

“with Mr. Helms was, but undoubtedly, I indicated to him that I was 
not interested in getting into the details of more than I already knew 
of most sensitive CIA projects, but I did highlight the fact of my 
concern, typified by this letter that I received from the scientific group, 
and suggested that if the project had not been currently approved at 
the highest level, such action should be taken. It was decided by Mr. 
Helms to brief the Attorney General and the Postmaster General. He 
told me that he would talk to the Postmaster General, and I left. 

A couple of days later, as I recall, I received a telephone call from 
the Postmaster General, and he said something to the effect that, “Bill, 
Isaw your former boss, Dick Helms, yesterday, or the other day”—and 
I don't recall, again, specifically what he said, but I understood him 
to mean: carry on with the project. 
` The Cuarrman. Was this Postmaster Blount? 

Mr. Correr. Yes, sir; Postmaster General Blount. Now, I must 
restate, however, that I am not aware, and I’ve never spoken to any- 
body as to specifically what conversation transpired between Mr. 
Helms and Mr. Blount. 

I also understood that just about that time—whether or not the 
Postmaster General mentioned it to me, I don’t recall—that the Attor- 
ney General also was briefed, and I assume that he was briefed with 
regard to the complete nature of the program, but I cannot certify 
that observation. So this is in the middle of June of 1971. 

Now, time went on, and Postmaster General Blount did leave the 
Government not too long after that to run for the Senate, and Mr. 
Mitchell, I guess, left his position of Attorney General the next year. 
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Now, I didn't sit down with Mr. Blount subsequently and chat with 
him with regard to what Mr. Helms spoke to him about. Here again, 
perhaps I should, but the way—again, my whole history of being in 
the intelligence business has not been to pursue things and take short 
communication and accept that at its face value. 

So, subsequently, after Mr. Blount left the Government service, and 
the Attorney General left the service, undoubtedly during this period 
I continued to express my concern, still, at the office, about the con- 
tinuation of the project and, in fact, toward the latter part of 1972—— 

Mr. Scuwanz. Excuse me, Mr. Cotter, didn't you then tell Mr. 
Klassen about the project ? 

Mr. Correr. I did not. I didn't even take the initiative to ask whether 
or not Mr. Blount had briefed his deputy, Mr. Klassen, who was dep- 
uty. I did not take the initiative, because I decided to continue press- 
ing the CIA for a halt in the program. 

Í didn't feel it appropriate for me to take the initiative to stop the 
program myself. I still was under the impression that it was a project 
of most significant sensitivity to the United States. I had the idea 
going way back to 1953, 1954, 1955. For example, the project was 
designed to endeavor to identify illegal agents in the United States, 
that type of thing, very, very significant thing. And it has been 
touched upon before. 

Whether or not that was the purpose, I don't know, but to me, that 
was a very, very important mission to try and locate the type of fellow 
that they found up in Brooklyn, and traded for Gary Powers, who had 
been there for years, assuming that the communication directly between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was used as a vehicle for inno- 
cent communication to agents from the United States and back home. 

Another fact, or someone suggested to me, why did I go to Dick 
Helms, to the Director of Central Intelligence and brief the Postmaster 
General, the Postmaster General Blount. Why didn't I just take the 
initiative? Now, I was constrained too by my secrecy oath, but I surely 
could have gotten in touch with the CIA and requested a release from 
that secrecy oath to enable me to brief the Postmaster General. Mr. 
Helms well may have said go right ahead, or his staff members down 
below. I don't recall if I raised the question, but I must say this thing 
too, as a postscript: I don't think I would have been very effective in 
briefing Postmaster General Blount, or the Attorney General or any- 
body else as to the nature of the proiect, if they were going to be given 
an in-depth briefing, because I really didn't know—I knew it was a 
very small, sketchy project back in the 1950's. I was not aware, for 
example, as I mentioned before, as to the volume of mail being run 
through this operation, and so on. 

So, in any event, in 1972—— 

The Cram Max. I think we have the story, and I want to say, first 
of all, before I go on to my questions, that it is my understanding that 
you have an excellent record in the Post Office Department with respect 
to the general discharge of your duties there. 

Now, when you took over as Inspector General, you understood that 
your new responsibility was to see to it that the mails were handled 
by the Post Office Department in a lawful, proper way. That was your 
duty, was it not? 

Mr. Correr. Indeed, Senator Church, and I even became much more 
aware of it as each month went by, because of the sensitivity of postal 
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epodan to their basic responsibility of maintaining the sanctity of 
the mails. 

The Cuairman. Right. So you had this basic responsibility, now 
that you had left the CIA, you had come to the Post Office Department, 
to protect the sanctity of the mail. Now, suppose you didn’t have that 
. Secrecy agreement. Just for the benefit of those who may not be aware 

of it, every employee of the CIA signs an agreement with the Agency 
that he will not reveal any secrets that he may take with him after he 
leaves the Agency. And if it had not been for that secrecy agreement, 
when you became the Inspector General, knowing that the mails were 
being improperly opened by the CIA, the first thing you would have 
done, would it not, would have been to go to the Postmaster General 
and say, “Look, I know something that you may not know about, and 
there are a lot of letters being opened and that is against the law ?? 

Now, I am saying, if you didn't have that secrecy agreement which 
you took with you when you left the CIA and entered the Post Office 
Department, and had you not felt bound by it, that surely would 
have been the first thing you would have done, isn't that correct ? 

Mr. Correr. I don't know, Senator Church. 

The Cuarrman. If it is not correct, why not? 

Mr. Correr. Again, as I indicated, I was very, very sensitive to the 
need to protect most sensitive intelligence operations. Now, recogniz- 
ing that the heart of what you're driving at, I agree that I could— 
well, regardless of quite frankly, the secrecy oath, I could have com- 
municated to the Postmaster General the fact that this project was 
going on, but I do believe that the way I went, although 1971, June of 
1971, was the most sensible way to go, to request —— 

The Cramaax. But you waited, 4 years was it? 

Mr. Correr. A year and a half. The thing that triggered me off 
was January of 1961, which would be from April of 1969 to— 

Mr. Scuwarz. 1971. 

Mr. Correr. 1971, I beg your pardon. From April of 1969, I came 
on board getting my feet on the ground for a while. In January of 
1971 I received that letter from the scientific group at which point 
I really pushed. Now, I may have been pushing before that time, Sen- 
ator, and I have no record. I would suggest perhaps the CIA files 
show something. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me go to that letter then. You say that was 
perhaps the triggering device, the letter? You received on January 13, 
1971 a letter from Jeremy J. Stone, the director of the Federation of 
American Scientists. And Mr. Stone raises some questions concerning 
how the Post Office Department is handling the mail. And among 
those questions was the following : *Has the Post Office ever discovered 
efforts by State or Federal agencies to corrupt postal officials to vio- 
late mail covering regulations by inducing them to open first class 
mail or to lend it to other agencies for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation contained therein?" 

On February 10, 1971, you wrote back to Jeremy Stone and you 
said in part: 

The Department has no knowledge of any efforts by State or Federal agencies 
to induce postal officials to violate the mail cover regulations or to allow any 


class of mail to leave the custody of official postal channels for the purpose of 
permitting other agencies to obtain the information contained therein. 


Now, that was a falsehood? 
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Mr. Correr. That is correct. 
The CnarMaN. And you knew it to be when you signed the letter? 
Mr. Correr. That is correct. 

The Carman. Now, having done that, as the man who held the 
office, whose duty it was to protect the sanctity of the mail, what was 
your chief concern? I took it from your testimony that your chief 
concern was that Mr. Jeremy Stone's letter itself signaled that the 
word might be out and that citizens of the country might have heard 
something that gave them reason to suspect that this program was 
going on. And, therefore, you became alarmed. Was that your first 
reaction to the receipt of this particular letter and was that the motive 
that stimulated you then to consider taking it up with higher 
authority ? 

Mr. Correr. I think indeed there was no question at all, Senator 
Church, that I did react in that direction. Whether or not it was my 
primary reaction at the time, or secondary, I don’t recall. 

Might I just add an aside here at this point, Senator? 

The Carman. Yes; certainly you may. But what I am trying to 
really get at is this problem of serving two masters. You see, you 
were trained in the CIA all of these years and you see the world from 
that peculiar perspective. And then you come on with new duties 
and you are still largely influenced by your previous perspective. We 
see it all the time, military officers going into the munitions industries 
and the close relationship, the tie-up between the two and the great 
costs that are sometimes entailed as a result, contract overruns and 
all of that. 

So, I think it is important here to try to determine how, wearing 
these two hats, even though you had left the Agency, still being so 
strongly influenced by it, affected your new responsibility to the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Correr. I don’t think there is any question, Senator, that my 
long service with the CIA had an influence in my judgment and my 
reactions. l 

Might I say just one item that gets into maybe perhaps the area of 
controversy ; but, you know, going wav back in the fifties when I first 
became exposed to this type of operation and many, many other very 
fine officers of the CIA, dedicated great Americans at a time when 
the Cold War was at its peak, and that sort of thing, and fighting the 
big fight against the KGB and all of that, I don't think the majority 
of us, in the CIA, reacted to this as an unlawful, illegal operation. 

We assumed that perhaps the powers that be up on the high had 
obtained necessary approvals for this project. Now, this area had been 
touched upon by other people. You have been over it very clearly your- 
self, Senator, as saying there is no question at all what the law says, 
the fourth amendment and so on, with regard to the sanctity of the 
mails. And I agree wholeheartedly with that, but some of the gentle- 
men have brought up, perhaps Mr. Colby, perhaps Mr. Day, touch- 
ing upon an area that— well, is it or isn't it—is it absolutely, finally. 
positively illegal? 

And I say, with regard to that question, I would have to defer to 
the Justice Department. Why—point one, this is not like in the 
Huston plan case where they were talking about mail covers. I really 
think what they were trying to do was persuade the FBI to use the 
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mail opening domestically. This thing over here was totally foreign, 
the Soviet Ünion and the United States. 

So, I would say whether or not—and I wouldnt debate this thing 
because I don't have the knowledge or the background— whether or 
not it would be within the power ot the President of the United States 
in the foreign relations area—and this is foreign intelligence business— 
to authorize this type of a program to the same degree that he can 
perhaps authorize a wiretap, as it affects international foreign rela- 
tions, which point, I understand, has not been resolved precisely finally 
yet. 

So, I just bring that up as to that also affecting my thinking, for 
example. When I joined the Postal Inspection Service I had that 
feeling, the old CIA feeling that perhaps this project was a specially 
approvéd program and authorized regardless of title 18, fourth 
amendment, and so forth. 

The Cuairman, All right. I understand the quandry you were in that 
eventually led you to do the right thing, in my judgment. 

How did you get this job in the Post Office Department after having 
left the CIA ? Can you tell me if Mr. Helms urged you to take this job? 

Mr. Correr. Might I back up a little bit to give a little of my back- 
ground to show why I was perhaps considered for this position? 

Back in 1942, 1946, I was a captain in the Air Corps, Army Air 
Corps, then I was special agent of the FBI from 1947 to 1951, and in 
1951to 1969, I wasinthe CIA. 

I had just come back from overseas around 1967, in 1968, early 1969, 
perhaps January 1969, I was in an extremely fascinating job. I hadn't 
left the CIA. I was still with the CIA and I had another. As always, 
my positions with the CIA were challenging and fascinating. I had a 
call from the Director of Security one day in the early part of 1969 
asking me “how would you like to be promoted to grade X?" And I 
said “I will take it.” He said, “Seriously, the Postmaster General has 
queried the Director of Central Intelligence as to whether or not he 
might have some candidates for the position of Chief Postal 
Inspector." 

And I said, “Well, I would like to think about it.” And they said they 
would need the answer in a hurry so I said, “All right, throw my. hat 
in the ring.” And that ties in, as I heard later, from the discussions with 
Mr. Blount, that is exactly what happened. He requested candidates 
from Mr. Hoover, from Mr. Helms, and from a lot of other people. In 
fact, they had to provide a big, long list to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, perhaps 45 or 50 people who were the candidates for this position. 

I was invited over to meet Deputy Postmaster General Klassen and 
Postmaster General Blount, and, of course, my predecessor, Henry 
Montague. And after some conversation they said they liked my back- 
ground. My background was a blend. I had majored in accounting. We 
have the internal audit function in the Postal Inspection Service. I also 
studied law, although I did not practice law and I had law enforce- 
ment background and so forth. 

So, they concluded that this balance of my background qualities 
made me a fine candidate for the job and they offered me the job and I 
accepted the position. I didn't know anybody. I don't think I had 
spoken to Mr. Helms, maybe once prior to that time, and I haven't 
spoken to him since, except for the 1971 meeting. 
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The CuargMAN. Senator Schweiker, do you have questions? 

Senator Scawerxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Montague, we have a considerable amount of testimony by Post- 
master General Gronouski about his relationship with the Long sub- 
committee investigating the invasion of privacy. And you had testified 
that you knew Government agencies were given direct access to the 
mail. To our committee you gave testimony and you testified back in 
the time of the Long hearings. I would just like to read a question 
from Senator Long to you. 

Senator Lone. “Did you know at any time that mail that has been placed under 
cover, like that, is taken by the supervisor out of the Post Office or any other 
postal official and given to any other agency of the Government and permitted 
to be taken out of the Post Office facility? 

Mr. MoNTAGUE. ‘No.’ 

Senator Lone. You had no personal knowledge of that? 
` Mr. MONTAGUE. That is correct, yes, sir. 

I wonder if you could help this committee understand the difference 
in that response? 

Mr. Monracur. Yes, sir. In the first place, it was my impression 
that the committee at that time did not want to get into national secu- 
rity cases. If you would look at the report the committee—the chair- 
man—stated that they had not interviewed or looked into the activities 
of the FBI, the CIA, or the military intelligence agencies. Also, those 
agencies were not requested to answer the questionnaire, which the 
other agencies involved in the inquiry had to answer. 

In posing a question regarding two incidents during this hearing, 
and this occurred shortly after the question that you have, Senator— 
according to my recollection, the chief counsel for the committee— 
cautioned me on two things: (1) that if my reply would disclose some 
implications about a national security case that I should not answer it; 
and (2) that I should remember I was still under oath. 

And also I have a recollection that during the investigation and 
the other activities connected with that hearing, that in a conversa- 
tion—Senator Long said that he had advised the Attorney General 
that he did not intend to become involved in national security cases 
during, at least, this phase of the hearing. ' 

When I got the question with all this in mind, I am faced with this: 
My answer to this question could lead into the disclosure of national 
security matters. It is a case which is not ours. I don't know the par- 
ticulars of it. I don't know what damage my answer would do if it lec 
into the disclosures. Besides that, at the time I thought it was a viola- 
tion of the law to disclose information about national security matters. 
So, I was faced with all of these problems in trying to answer this 
question. And, under those conditions, I thought I answered it cor- 
rectly. 

Saints Scuwerxer. All right. You are quite right that the counsel 
did talk about national security. And, of course, I have Mr. Fenster- 
wald’s question here, an admonition to you. 

Mr. Montague, I would like to ask you a couple of questions and I want to make 
two things clear; one, if these questions have national security implications I do 
not want you to answer them ; and two, I want you to realize again that you are 
still under oath. f 

Now, again it is hárd to go back in this context, but it would seem 
to me that what he is saying is not that you should mislead the com- 
mittee, but you should not answer a question if it cut into the area 
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of national security; this is the way that I would interpret what Mr. 
Fensterwald said, because he said, “you are still under oath.” And then 
he said, *Are there any exceptions where a letter can be opened in 
connection with a mail cover?” ‘ 

No; you say there are no exceptions where a letter can be opened 
in connection with a mail cover. You are asked by Mr. Fensterwald 
whether under any circumstances mail could ever be turned over to 
the Secret Service and you would refuse to turn the mail over to the 
Secret Service. There is no other course of action that mail cannot 
be turned over without a warrant. And yet, of course, at the same time 
you were turning mail over to the FBI and the CIA. 

Mr. Monracus. Well, Senator, the Secret Service was not consid- 
ered by us to be a national security agency. That is, they did not deal, 
to our knowledge, with espionage cases and things of that sort. We 
considered the CIA and the FBI and perhaps some of the military 
intelligence to be in the national security field. 

And my answer there to the Secret Service question was based on 
experience, because we had had a great deal of cooperation with the 
Secret Service over the years in connection with threatening letters, 
obscene letters, and violations of that sort which had been addressed 
to the President. And never, to my recollection, was there any mail 
cover in which mail was turned over to the Secret Service. So, my 
answer to that was based on experience. 

Now, may I go back to that other question just for a moment? In 
addition to my quandry about what the committee wanted to get into, 
and also about the other questions I had with regard to national se- 
curity, that question followed almost two pages of explanation about a 
mail cover, which started with a question from the Senator about— 
Suppose a justice of the peace or a constable in St. Louis, Mo., had 
come in and asked you for a mail cover on a fugitive. Now, how 
would you proceed ? 

And then I was trying to explain that all the way through those 
two pages of testimony. And then we wind up with the question at 
the end. Now, I could have thought in my mind that this related in 
context with what we had been talking about because even after that, 
if you would look at the testimony, I think that there were further 
remarks made about a mail-cover request by a constable, which could 
have an indication that we were still in the same context. 

In fact, Senator Burdick, I believe, made a remark in that con- 
nection. Following my answer to that, Senator Long referred to 
Senator Burdick. Senator Burdick said, “Mr. Chairman, this sequence 
of questions and the other question arose in a hypothetical, under the 
stated facts, that the whole procedure was started with the complaint 
from a local constable.” So that, in addition to thinking about the 
national security, I could have been under—I could have thought that 
this was in context with what we had been talking about, and naturally 
we have never made mail available to any justice of the peace or local 
constable ip connection with a mail cover. i 

Senator ScHwEIKER. After the public session was over, did you 
subsequently talk to Mr. Fensterwald or to Senator Long privately 
and tell them in fact what was happening? 

Mr. Moxraavur. Not to my recollection. ; 

Senator ScHwEIKER. Mr. Cotter, you have testified that you knew 
of the CIA’s mail opening in New York. Yet when the CIA ap- 
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proached the Post Office to start a program in San Francisco, you 
apparently did not ask your assistant to watch out for a mail open- 
ing in connection with the mail cover project? 

Mr. Correr. I did not. When I joined the Postal Inspection Service, 
one of the first things I did was to designate someone other than myself 
to handle liaison with the CIA. When they did indeed contact me 
with regard to that California survey that they were interested in— 
I believe that was in the latter part of 1969—1 suggested to them to 
get in touch with my very able Deputy Chief Inspector, which they 
aad. i 

I did not mention anything to Mr. Conway with regard to the 
New York thing since I at this point still had not mentioned that 
New York project to anyone in the New York Postal Inspection 
Service. I quite frankly did not deem it necessary to warn my deputy, 
an exceedingly able officer, with regard to that matter. I thought he 
would lay this project on down the line with due cognizance to the 
necessity for security. 

However, the way it turned out, I see from Mr. Colby and the 
CIA people, they did indeed gain access to the letters, regardless of 
the admonition of the Deputy not to remove any letters from the 
premises. 

Senator Scuwerxer. You did take a very decisive stand on a very 
critical point, as was commented on before, and I commend you for 
that. I wonder whether you can give this committee any advice on how 
to make sure that this kind of thing does not happen in the future and 
to back up people like yourself when you do feel compelled to blow 
the whistle, as you did then? What can you tell us that we ought to 
be doing legislatively or structurally to prevent it from happening 
and to back people up, such as yourself, in making a judgment that: 
may be useful within an agency ? 

Mr. Correr. Well, Senator Schweiker, the point I mentioned to 
Senator Church earlier in regard to this area that might be fuzzy in 
some people's minds, maybe a very, very small minority of people 
with regard to the possible authority of the President in authorizing 
this type of program, perhaps should be clarified. How, enactment 
or a law, I don’t know. 

Another thing—and here again it perhaps might be my fault in 
not pursuing it further—I assumed that this project was discussed 
at the highest level of government and had been approved at the 
highest level of government. Now, I would think that—and the rea- 
son T felt it, if I might say, I was involved in the Agency with another 
most sensitive, highly productive—one of the greatest intelligence 
programs of all times for about 4 years, and before we made a move, 
any one single move of this particular project, it was cleared with a 
special group in the White House. 

Therefore, I was under the feeling, and I felt quite confident that 
this type of operation was cleared at the highest level. Now, I don't 
know what I'm getting around to recommending here. Perhaps it 1s 
recommending that this title—any kind of an operation that might be 
in the slightest considered as a violation of any law, it should cer- 
tainly be approved by the Attorney General, all the way up to the 


. President. 


The Cuamman. Perhaps we can find out this afternoon when we 
question Mr. Helms how high the highest level was. 
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Senator Scu wErxrn. I just want to say I agree with your point that 
when somebody from an FBI agency or CÍA agency comes in and 
tells you a project is secret, immediate assumptions are formed in your 
own mind, and I think this is what is wrong with the system. One 
assumes that if a project is secret, somebody up there knows it and 
somebody else approves it, and obviously this is not the case, but I 
can understand that assumption. I think this is what we have to deal 
with in the committee. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Montacve. May I make just one comment, Senator? 

The Cuairman. Yes, Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Montacue. Along the line of the Long hearings that Senator 
Schweiker asked about, according to my recollection during that 
entire hearing there was not one direct question to me on CIA, FBI, or 
other intelligence agency mail coverage. 

The Cuarrman. Time and time again in the course of this investiga- 
tion, we have had agents in the CIA tell us—and I think honestly so— 
that what they did they did because they assumed it was approved. 
But as we trace the line of authority upward, we often find that the 
men at the top were not informed and had not authorized the 
activity. 

That concludes the hearing this morning until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 19:58 p.m., the select committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m. the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CnarmxaAx. The hearing will please come back to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Ambassador Helms, formerly the 
Director of the CIA during much of the period under investigation. 

Mr. Helms, would you please stand and take the oath? 

Do you solemnly swear that all of the testimony that you will give 
in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Ambassador Hens. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamMaN. Mr. Schwarz, will you commence with the ques- 
tioning, please? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. RICHARD HELMS, AMBASSADOR TO IRAN AND 
FORMER DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Helms, as I informed you during the luncheon 
recess, the line of questioning I am going to follow will trace what 
disclosures about the CIA mail-opening projects were or were not 
made, first to Postmasters General, second to Attorneys General, and 
third to Presidents. We are going to start with Postmasters General. 

Have you before you the chart headed “Postmasters General"? 

Ambassador Herms. I have, Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Scuwarz. First, focusing on the not-informed individuals, is 
it correct to the best of your knowledge that Messrs. Gronouski, 
O’Brien, Watson, and Klassen were not informed of that project? 
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Ambassador Herms. To the best of my knowledge, sir, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. With respect to Mr. Summerfield, who was the Post- 
master General from 1953 until the end of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in January of 1961, is it correct that you and Mr. Dulles went 
to see him in 1954 to tell him something? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What did you tell him? i l 

Ambassador Herms. Mr. Schwarz, may I note, I think it would save 
time for both of us, I will assume the dates on your paper are accu- 
rate. I mean, I don’t want to have to verify them each time. I would 
just as soon we got the dates straight, but I don't want you to hold 
me in jeopardy if one of them is wrong. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. We never tried to hold you in jeopardy, 
Mr. Helms. 

You went to see Mr. Summerfield along with Mr. Dulles and told 
- him something. What did you tell him? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I wrote a memorandum after Mr. Dulles 
and I had been to that meeting, a memorandum for the record I guess 
you would call it; and I believe, as was the custom at the time, that I 
Sent the memorandum to Mr. Dulles so that he would see what I had 
written about the meeting, and that was so long ago that I can only 
say that what is in that memorandum I would be glad to vouch for 
today. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. So, you agree then, that based upon the 
memorandum, what you told Mr. Summerfield was that the Agency 
wanted to photograph the backs and fronts of first-class mail to and 
from the Soviet and satellite areas? 

Ambassador Herms. I think it was in that general ball park, that 
kind of conversation ; but the details of it, I am sorry, I cannot go any 
further than what the memorandum says. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And the memorandum indicates that you did not tell 
him that mail was going to be opened, is that right? 

Ambassador HrLws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scu wanz. Did you say that I was correct when I said that? 

Ambassador Herms. What I’m trying to—the only thing I’m trying 
to correct is that most of the talking at that meeting was done by Mr. 
Dulles and not by me. I was very junior at that time and very young, 
and Mr. Dulles was a quite articulate individual, and he carried the 
burden, there is no doubt about that. So, when you say did I say this, 
ir would not be a correct description. It was he that was doing the 

alking. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. But, just let us make the point clear. What 
was told by Mr. Dulles to Mr. Summerfield was that the Agency 
wanted to photograph the fronts and backs of envelopes and not 
that the Agency had photographed or wanted to photograph the in- 
sides, the letters themselves. 

Ambassador HeLms. It is my opinion today from reading the records 
that he was not told the mail was being opened or would be opened. 

Mr. Scnwarz. All right. And, he was never told, as far as you 
recall, and as far as the CIA records show between 1954 and leaving 
office in 1961, is that right? 

Ambassador Herms. I just don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. Or you don't recall. 

Ambassador Hxrws. I haven't seen any record. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And you don't recall doing it? 

Ambassador Herms. I don't recall doing it. But whether Mr. Dulles 
did or not, you see, is something. He used to see a lot more of Mr. 
Summerfield than I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And you don't recall Mr. Dulles telling you that he 
did any such thing? 

Ambassador Herms. No; I don't have any recollection. 

Mr. Sen wanz. All right. 

Now, when Mr. Day took over at the start of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, did you go see him? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; we did. I believe there were three of us, 
the memorandum [exhibit 10'] shows, that we went to see him. Mr. 
Dulles was the Director and Mr. Roosevelt, Cornelius Roosevelt in 
this case, who was Chief of the Technical Services Staff, and myself. 

Mr. Seu wanz. All right. 

Then you wrote a memorandum-about that meeting indicating that 
you had briefed, or that the group of you had briefed Mr. Day and 
ei had withheld no relevant details. What did you mean by 
that? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, it is 14 years ago, and I have to be fair 
enough to say that this conversation is not all that clear to me any- 
more. If I wrote that memorandum the next day, which I believe I 
did, it would have been much more accurate, and I would like to stand 
on the memorandum. I think what I said was at our meeting any 
relevant details, we told him the truth about the project. I think Mr. 
Dulles did tell him the truth about the project. 

- Mr. Senwanz. And by telling the truth, you mean that in the case 
of Mr. Day you told him mail was being opened ? 

Ambassador Herms. It is my impression today—that is the way 
I interpret it. But I can't go any further and I would not want to 
say that my memory is that infallible. 

Mr. Scuwanz. Let's skip the people who followed in the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations that weren't told about the mail-open- 
ing project. 

Approximately when did you meet with Mr. Blount? Was it June 
of 1971, as the records show ? 

Ambassador Herms. Right. 

Mr. Scuwarz. That was about 3, 314 years after he took office? 

Ambassador Hens. Yes. 

My Scuwarz. Now, you heard his testimony this morning, did 
you? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; I did. 
` Mr. Scuwarz., Is your version of the facts the same as his? 

Ambassador Herms. I think basically yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Well, he denied that you told him that the mail 
was being opened. 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I’m just coming to that one point. He 
said a lot of things this morning and I wanted to try and be as factual 
as possible. 


1 See p. 210. 
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I no longer know exactly what documents I took along with me or 
what pieces of paper, to be more precise, that I took along with me 
when I went to brief Mr. Blount. But I thought I took along a couple 
of pieces of paper that would have indicated what we got out of this 
mail in the way of information and so forth. i 

Mr. Scuwarz. You mean actual letters, not just photographs of 
envelopes? 

Ambassador Herms. Well; I think this was—I just don't recall any- 
more what the pieces of paper were. There may be somebody in the 
Agency who provided them to me, you know, at the time, who might 
have some recollection of what they were. But I thought I had some 
typewritten documents that would have indicated that we had seen, 
been reading correspondence between certain individuals in the United 
States and certain individuals in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You mean typewritten documents but not photo- 
copies of the opened letter? 

Ambassador Herms. I think they were just copies of the contents, 
if I recall. Or it may just have been a memorandum in which there 
were a group of headings saying we got this, we got that, we got the 
other thing. And, since I don't remember, and since Mr. Blount’s 
memory is different.than mine, I don’t want to get down to the degree 
of precision here that I can't support because he is a very honorable 
man, Mr. Blount, and I would just not want to be in the position of 
making assertions that I couldn’t demonstrate that were contrary to 

is. 

But I do recall taking something down there because I was inter- 
ested in persuading him that this was an interesting and worthwhile 
operation, even though very sensitive. 

Mr. Scuwanrz. Is it your testimony, or isn't it your testimony, that 
you told him that the CLA was opening letters? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I thought so, but maybe I wasn't specific 
enough about it. I don't know—I thought that this was the general 
purport of it and that to get information out of the letters you would 
have to open them. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, turning to the Attorneys General, was Mr. 
Mitchell the first Attorney General, to the best of your knowledge, that 
was informed about the CIA's mail-opening project? 

Ambassador Herms. To the best of my knowledge. But I think it 
is only fair to say that I didn't know what Mr. Dulles, Mr. McCone, 
and Ádmiral Rayburn might have been vis-à-vis various Attorneys 
General and what they might have been talking about. So, it is only 
my recollection that he was the first one. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But you weren't told that anybody else—— 

Ambassador HrrMs. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, what did you tell Mr. Mitchell? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, my recollection is that I went to see 
Mr. Mitchell, as I did on various occasions because, as you will have 
noticed in my deposition, when I went to see then President-elect 
Nixon in New York and was asked to stay on as Director of Central 
Intelligence, he had Mr. Mitchell sitting with him, and I had never 
met Mr. Mitchell before, and he told me on that occasion that anything 
that I could say to him, I could say to Mr. Mitchell, either in front of 
him or separately. 
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Then, when Mr. Mitchell came to Washington and became Attorney 
General, it was quite clear that he had a particular role for the 
President in sort of keeping an eye on intelligence matters and on 
covert action matters, and just a variety of things. He was sort of, I 
think, à watchdog for the President. So, I have consulted with Mr. 
Mitchell on a variety of the problems affecting the Agency over time 
that I would not have gone to the normal Attorney General about, 
nor would the normal Attorney General have been necessarily privy 
to these things. 

So, on this occasion, as I remember the unrolling of the circum- 
stances, Mr. Cotter and I had had a conversation about this operation, 
and one of the points that he made and I thought the principal point 
was, that pretty soon the Post Office Department was going to be 
changed to the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Scuwanz. He denies, incidentally, that that was his reason. But 
that is beside the point. 

Ambassador Heras. That's all right. I’m just telling my story as I 
recall this, and this occurred to me as being a perfectly sensible and 
desirable thing, to try and find out if under a new management and a 
quite new series of guidelines this operation was going to be viable. 

So, I went to the—as I recall the thing, and I am supported by a 
memorandum that somebody wrote near that time that the Attorney 
General first, and I think maybe among several matters that I had to 
take with him on that occasion—I told him about this operation, what 
it was doing for us, that it had been producing some information on 
foreign connections, dissidents, and terrorists, a subject in which he 
was intensely interested, and that we might have a problem when the 
U.S. Postal Service was founded. And I asked if it wouldn’t be a good 
idea that I go and see the Postmaster General, Mr. Blount, and talk 
with him about this and see how he felt about it and to get some advice 
from him. And, it was my recollection that Mr. Mitchell acquiesced 
in this and said, “Go ahead and talk to Mr. Blount.” 

Mr. Schwanz. No, Mr. Helms, in that answer you used a vague 
term. Let us try to clarify it. You say you told him about this operation. 
Now his recollection of the meeting is that you told him about a mail 
cover operation. Now, is it your testimony that you told him about a 
mail-opening operation? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I can only say, Mr. Schwarz, to be 
fair to everybody concerned, that I am not sure that everybody in 
Washington is as nearly familiar about the distinction between these 
two things then as they are now. I mean, everybody in this room 
knows exactly what the two things are, but in those times, I am not 
sure that necessarily the Attorney General would have known the dif- 
ference. I do not recall, therefore, being in a battle of terminology 
with him. I thought I had gone down to explain something that was 
going on and the usefulness of the information we had, and, in fact, 
we would like to preserve the operation, that we were going to have 
a problem. i 

Mr. Scuwarz. That just is an unsatisfactory answer. Did you tell 
him you were opening the mail or not ? 

Ambassador Heras. I’m sorry you find it unsatisfactory because I 
don’t recall whether I said specifically we are opening X numbers of 
letters, but the burden of my discussion with him—I don’t see how it 
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could have left any alternative in his mind because how do you find 
out what somebody is saying to another correspondent unless you 
have opened the letter? 

Mr. Seu wanz. All right, so, you did tell him. 

Ambassador Herms. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you tell him information about what could only 
have come from the contents of the letters? 

Ambassador Herms. I thought so, sir. If his perception is different, 
then I’m sorry. Maybe legitimately so. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Other than Mr. Mitchell, no Attorneys General that 
you know of were briefed on the CIA's mail project? 

Ambassador Herms. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. On the subject of Presidents, did you speak to 
President Eisenhower? : 

AM possar Herms. No; it would have been most unlikely that I 
would. 

Mr. Scenwanz. Did Mr. Dulles ever tell you that he had done any 
such thing? 

Ambassador Herms. I don't recall any more. I must say that I have 
been under the impression for a long time that I would have thought 
Mr. Dulles would have told President Eisenhower or possibly his own 
brother, who was then Secretary of State, with whom he was in con- 
stant communication, but I do not recall ever seeing it in writing, nor 
do I recall Mr. Dulles taking me aside and saying, “I have cleared 
this with President Eisenhower now." But then that is a long time 
ago and it would not have loomed large in my life at that time, if he 
had said it one way or another. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did you speak to President Kennedy ? 

Ambassador Herms. I never recalled discussing it with President 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Senwanz. Did either Mr. Dulles or his successor, Mr. McCone. 
tell you he had spoken to President Kennedy about the CIA's mail- 
opening project? , 

Tr Herms. I have no recollection of being told any such 
thing. 

Mr. Scnwanz. Did you speak to President Johnson? 

Ambassador Herms. I have often thought, as I have mused over 
these things for the past month, that it was an item that I mentioned 
to President Johnson on one occasion when I was going over some 
sensitive thing the Agency was doing. But I have no written record 
of this. I have no piece of paper on which I jotted notes or anything 
else to support this belief of mine. So, I can only just tell you that 
it was a belief I had. And, one of the reasons that this lingers was that 
Postmasters General in President Johnson's administration, ex- 
cept for Mr. Gronouski, I knew quite well. I knew Marvin Watson 
well; I knew Larry O'Brien well, and if I felt there was some real 
need to talk to them about it, I wouldn't have hestitated. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. 

Would you look at exhibit 7’ please, which is a memorandum for 
the files dated April 23, 1965? 

Ambassador HrLMs. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You have had a chance to see these before. I particu- 
larly want to call your attention to paragraph 7, and ask whether that 
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paragraph of the document does not at least strongly suggest that 
1f you had any such conversation with President Johnson as to which 
you have given your best evidence, it could not have been until after 
April 93, 1965? 

|. Ambassador Herms. Well, as a matter of fact, if I discussed it with 
President Johnson, it would have been in the context of a particular 
private meeting I had to discuss some sensitive things, and it would 
have been a good 2 years after. 

Mr. Scuwarz. A good 2 years after 1965? 

Ambassador Hrrws. After 1965. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So, if you discussed it with President Johnson, it 
was at the earliest 1967, which was 4 years after he took office? 

Ambassador HeLms. I think it was in the spring of 1967. 

Mr. Scuwanz. All right. 

Now, with respect to the last President in office during your activities 
at the CIA, did you disclose to President Nixon the CIA mail-opening 
projects ? 

Ambassador Herms. I never recall discussing it with President 
Nixon and what President Nixon knew about it, I don't know to this 
day. He was Vice President for 8 years; he was involved in a lot of 
things in President's Eisenhower's administration and saw a good 
deal of Mr. Dulles, and what matters he was specifically briefed on by 
Mr. Dulles and which he was not, I don't know. I do know that he 
never got into these matters when he became President; at least, he 
never got into them with me. And, as far as I was concerned, when 
I got around to talking to the Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, I felt 
that if he felt any need to go to the President, he would have told me so 
right then and there and would have taken care of it with the President, 
which he did on other matters. 

You will recall, that when I was talking to him about the Huston 
plan, and he said, “well, I had never heard-about this until this morn- 
ing and so forth, now let us wait until I have a chance to talk to the 
President," it is quite clear that he had that option any time he wanted 
to, and it was my feeling, if not my understanding—I never got this 
regularized with him—when I went to him and talked about any mat- 
ters affecting the Agency, that if he wanted me to halt, cease, or 
desist, he could do so and talk to Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Scuwarz. So, in any event, you didn't yourself speak to Presi- 
dent Nixon? 

Ambassador Heras. No. 

Mr. Scuwanrz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smothers, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Smoruers. Is it your belief that Mr. McCone was aware of 
the mail-opening operation? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, Mr. Smothers, I have been told in the 
last several days—as a matter of fact, I don't think I have been told, 
I think I heard it asserted here yesterday, that it was Mr. Osborn 
who was testifying, or someone that Mr. McCone says that he was not 
informed about the mail-intercept operation. I can only say that 
I don't know from my own certain and specific knowledge whether 
he was or he wasn't. He was Director for 3 years, he was a first class 
executive. I think he had a reputation for that. He certainly had 
access to everything that was going on inside the organization, and 
I just find it difficult to think that he didn't know anything about it, 
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although there is always the plausible explanation that things he 
saw—he wasn't an expert in the intelligence business necessarily, he 
might not have known where these things came from. But that is 
merely a supposition on my part, which might give rise to these 
explanations because at this time, as I recall, there was a lot of going 
and coming in the Agency about the Kim Philby case, where it was 
a question of it's being ascertained beyond any doubt that a member 
of the British Intelligence for many, many years, a man who had 
also been liaison officer here in Washington with the CIA, was a 
Russian agent. And some of this showed up in this mail intercept 
business, and I’m sure that Mr. McCone would have been briefed by 
Mr. Angleton who saw him constantly on matters of one sort or 
another. But, he may just have forgotten this was where it came from. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Smoruers. You are probably as close to an expert as any on 
both the question of how the Agency operated and indeed the nature of 
the way Mr. McCone operated. Would you consider it more probable 
than not that McCone knew about the mail-opening operation ? 

Ambassador Herms. I think it is a little unfair to ask me that, Mr. 
McCone can speak for himself. One of the problems, I think, with this 
hearing is that so many people have died ; but he certainly hasn't, and 
I would rather have him speak for himself. 

Mr. Smoruers. We will try to do that. 

Let us pass on to your meeting with Mr. Day and your memorandum 
of February 16, 1961 [exhibit 10+]. This memorandum was directed 
to Mr. Angleton, wasn't it? 

Ambassador Herms. This was to the Deputy-in-Chief CI. I would 
have thought at that time it was a man named James Hunt, but I am 
not all that good on dates, Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. SworHzns. Sure. ; 

Ambassador Hexas. I felt Mr. Angleton was Chief CI. 

Mr. Swornzns. That is not critical to my inquiry. 

Ambassador Herms. OK. 

Mr. Swornrns. What was the purpose of this memorandum? Why 
would you have written down the results of your meeting with Mr. 
Day? 

Ambassador Hzts. Because the CIA staff was in charge of at 
least the planning and the carrying out of this operation, and this 
was to make official the fact that we had had this meeting and that they 
had permission to go with the operation, had permission from me to 
go on with the operation. 

Mr. Smoruers. So you were trying to give your managers in the 
Agency as full an amount of information as they needed to go ahead 
and carry out this letter-opening function. Is that correct ? 

Ambassador Herms. That's the idea. t 

Mr. Swornrns. In that connection, then, it would be highly im- 
plausible, would it not, that you would have communicated to them _ 
information that was in error or not true? 

Ambassador Hetms. There would be no reason for me to do that, 
Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. Smorners. Then this memorandum [exhibit 10]—and I think 
you heard some of the testimony this morning—also indicates that 
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after you made your presentation to the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Day, that you were joined by the Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Henry 
Montague. Quoting from that memorandum: “This gentleman”—re- 
ferring to Mr. Montague—“confirmed what we had had to say about the 
project and assured the Postmaster General that the matter had been 
handled securely, quietly, and that there had been no ‘reverberations.’ ” 

Was it your impression when you wrote this memorandum that Mr. 
Montague was in on it, that he knew that letters were being opened? 

Ambassador Herms. Sir, I can only stand on that language. It was 
written 14 years ago. It was written, I guess, a day after we had the 
meeting. 

Mr. Swornzns. Is that what the language says to you? 

Ambassador Hetms. That's what it says to me. 

Mr. Smoruers. I realize the difficulty in recollection. We discussed 
that meeting an awful lot this morning. 

When you, the Director, and Mr. Roosevelt, went down to see Mr. 
Day, you were then the DDP. What was Mr. Roosevelt’s job? 

Ambassador Hxrws. My recollection is—well, I don’t even have to 
recall it because it’s written here. He was Chief of the Technical Serv- 
ice Division, and the Technical Service Division was that part of the 
DDP Office of the Clandestine Service or whatever you want to say, 
which would have carried out the actual physical opening of the let- 
ters, which after all, I might say, is a difficult thing to do properly so 
there are no complaints about it. 

Mr. Smoruers. Did you take Mr. Roosevelt with you to insure that 
this matter of the mail opening would be clearly explained to the 
Postmaster General ? 

Ambassador Herms. I don’t recall why Mr. Roosevelt went on this 
particular occasion, Mr. Smothers, but I can only assume that since 
this was his role, that maybe we thought something might come up 
about it, and we wanted him there to answer any questions from the 
technical standpoint. 

Mr. Smoruers. I know it is 14 years later, and I am asking you now 
to look both at your memorandum and the very high-powered cast of 
characters that went down to visit the Postmaster General. Is it at all 
likely, Mr. Helms, that all that took place at that meeting was merely 
to say, “we have something secret that we might want to tell you"? 
Then the Postmaster General replied, *I don't think I want to hear it." 
And after that, the cast of characters simply got up and left? 

Ambassador HxrMs. That wasn't quite my impression of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Smothers, no. We had gone to see Mr. Day because this was 
a new administration. President Kennedy had just been sworn in. It 
was also a new party. The Republicans had had the White House and 
the executive branch before, and now the Democratic Party had it, 
and I think Mr. Dulles felt under the circumstances that it was desir- 
able to speak to the Postmaster General, because if it was to go for- 
ward, we needed some support for it. In other words, this was not a 
social visit in any sense. It was desired to see if the operation could be 
continued. 

Mr. Smoruers. You did not go down trying to hide anything? You 
went down to try to convince the Postmaster General that he ought 
to go along with what you were doing; is that correct? 

Ambassador Herms. It was Mr. Dulles who did the talking on that 
occasion, as he did on every occasion that I went with him, and I 
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think—I know that was the purpose of our going down there, at least 
as best I recall it. 

Mr. Smoruers. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamwaN. Mr. Helms, under which Presidents did you serve 
as Director of the CIA ? l 

Ambassador Herts. I was appointed, sir, by President Johnson 
and I served under him and under President Nixon until early Feb- 
ruary 1973. 

The Cuarrman. And as Director of the CIA, you told neither of 
these Presidents about the mail-opening program ? 

Ambassador Herms. I have explained what the situation was as far 
as President Johnson is concerned. As best I can pull this together 
I don't recall speaking to President Kennedy. 

The CuarmMAN. And when did you speak to Attorney General 
Mitchell about the mail-opening program? Was that at the time that 
the new administration came on, and you wanted to inform the new 
Attorney General of what was going on, or was that a good deal later? 

Ambassador Herms. It was a good 2 years later. 

The Cuarrman. A good 2 years later. You were aware that the mail- 
opening program was illegal, were you not? 

Ambassador Herms. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, and I think 
it would be unfortunate to take your time and the time of the commit- 
tee to get into a debate on matters that are a little bit—well, not only 
a little bit, but a great deal beyond my purview. 

I only want to say that we were given a charge back in 19— the late 
forties and early fifties. It has not come up in the hearings, at least 
as far as I know, the ones I’ve been listening to, and I would like your 
forbearance for just a moment to explain something. 

When the remnant parts of the OSS were picked un and placed as 
a sort of secret service under the CIA, the Central Intelligence Agency 
for cover purposes—after all, the Central Intelligence Agency was 
never designed by law to run espionage or anything of that kind—the 
National Security Council gave this organization. through the Direc- 
tor of CIA, some specific jobs to do, and in the intelligence field a more 
specific job was given in the area of counterespionage and counter- 
intelligence, if you would like to call it that, the National Security 
Council intelligence directive gave the Agencv the job of analyzing, 
collating, and evaluating the counterespionage information. 

It also gave it the job of maintaining the basic files for the whole 
Government on counterespionage cases and in addition it put upon it 
the job of protecting the U.S. Government, the CIA and its installa- 
tions, and so forth, from penetration and from any hostile intelli- 
gence services or even friendly intelligence services, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Now, this charge was a difficult one, and there were very few meth- 
ods available for carrying it out and carrying it out with any reason- 
able chance of success. One of those things is to penetrate another 
fellow’s intelligence service and find out who his agents are, a most 
difficult job. A second is to find out about foreign agents from defectors 
from their service. Third are intercepts, signals, telephone calls, mail, 
anything that one can lay one’s hands on, and then overseas there are a 
variety of surveillance techniques which may or may not work, but 
those things are always available. 
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Each one of them is very difficult and tricky in its own right, and I 
would like to point out that we have established beyond any doubt the 
number one target of the KGB and the GRU, the two Soviet intelli- 
gence services, is the Central Intelligence Agency. So every Director 
was very conscious of how seemingly unprotected he was against this 
penetration, but also to keep from having any agents get into this 
organization, because a great deal of Government information can be 
tapped by just having one person within the CLA. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Helms, given the difficulties that the Direc- 
tor faces in connection with counterintelligence responsibilities, do 
you believe that this is an Agency that need not obey the law? 

Ambassador Herms. No; and I don't think, Mr. Chairman, that you 
would find very many of those fine, patriotic people in the CIA that 
would feel that way. We are trying to get on with our job. We are 
trying to protect our form of government and our way of life. 

The CrargMAN. We are not talking about motive. We are talking 
about a plan that went on for 90 years that everybody recognized was ' 
against the law. I am trying not £o talk about motives, good purposes, 
and patriotism. I am trying to find out why a program like this went 
on for 20 years, was against the law of the country by every indication 
we have, statutes, the Constitution, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and all I am trying to find out from you is whether you believe 
that the CIA does not have to abide by these laws because of the 
problems that the CIA faces. Is that your position, or is it not your 
position? You can answer that question yes or no. 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I think my position—I don't think things 
are black or white in this life, and I just simply have to say that I am 
not a lawyer, and I get a bit confused when I read articles like the one 
that Alexander Bickel wrote in Commentary in January of 1974 about 
the various categories of laws in this country, that one supersedes an- 
other, and so forth, this all having to do with whether the antiwar 
movement was illegal or not. I am not a lawyer. I just have to say that 
I would rather let it go at that. 

. _ The Cuamnax. Mr. Helms, I cannot let it go quite at that because 

I think most anybody in the country whether he is a lawyer or not 
would have a very active suspicion that opening the mail was probably 
against the law. You do not have to be qualified to argue the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court not to have that suspicion, and as the intelli- 
gent man you are, I can hardly believe that you would not have sus- 
pected that this was against the law. 

Did you ask your General Counsel in the CIA for an opinion as to 
NUDO not it was legal for the CIA to engage in this kind of 
activity ? - 

Ambassador HrLms. No; I don't recall having done that, and there 
are plenty of memorandums, Mr. Chairman, in this record here from 
various people that claim that this was illegal, so it certainly came 
to my attention. 

The Criarrman. So then it did, and it must have come to your at- 
tention that this was very questionable. In fact, the Inspectors Gen- 
eral of your own Agency who looked into the program said that in 
their estimation it produced very little worthwhile intelligence. They 
were concerned about its illegality, and at one point recommended 
that it be discontinued. 
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Ambassador Herms. Well, sir, I heard the testimony yesterday 
about the lack of value of the operation, but I had—each time that this 
question came up about continuing it, I among other things asked for 
an opinion from the FBI, and I was told on each of these occasions 
‘that it was quite valuable to that organization, and I can only say that 
this is what motivated me to continue, because when J listen to what 
was said yesterday, if that had been my total appraisal, the operation 
would have been stopped a long time before. 

The CarrMan. So you were conscious of the serious questions of its 
legality ? 

Ambassador Herms. I was, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And nevertheless, you continued to pursue the pro- 
gram because the FBI indicated that it was interested in the informa- 
tion to which you were referring, Is that your position? 

Ambassador Hrrws. Yes, sir. You see, the FBI has a job of internal 

security. 

' — The Cuamman. Yes; I know that. 

Ambassador HeLms. Of providing a protective screen for us all, and 
we have to collaborate with them. 

The Cuamman. Well, knowing or suspecting its illegality, why did 
you never raise this question with the President? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, that's a good question. I think that I was, 
through the years, affected by the fact that it was Mr. Dulles who 
started it, that he was a lawyer, and he had a brother who was a 
lawyer. I believe they were both partners in a distinguished law firm 
in New York, and I assumed that somehow he had made his legal peace 
with this, and I must say I just never went around asking for opinions 
about it later on. 

The CrargMAN. Well, you were aware in June of 1970 that Presi- 
dent Nixon was concerned about the quality of intelligence he was 
receiving, particularly with reference to antiwar protests in this coun- 
try, and that he asked the intelligence agencies, including the CIA 
and the FBI, the Defense Intelligence Agency, and the National Secu- 
rity Agency, to prepare some recommendations as to how this intelli- 
gence effort could be improved. 

A special report which bears your signature and that of J. Edgar 
Hoover, General Bennett, and Admiral Gayler, the heads of the four 
most important intelligence and law enforcement agencies, which is 
exhibit 11,1 was prepared for this purpose and sent to the White 
House, where it later became the basis for what came to be known as 
the Huston plan. : 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. i 

The CramgMAN. Now, if you will turn to page 29, having to do with 
the question of mail coverage, I read this from the report which bears: 
your signature. It first of all distinguishes between routine cover- 
age which is legal, that being simply the photographing of the infor- 
mation on the face of the envelope, or the taking of that informa- 
tion by other means, and what was called “covert mail coverage," 
which had to do with opening the mail itself and surreptitiously 
screening it, and may include the opening and examination of do- 
mestic and foreign mail. It says there, “This technique is based on 
high-level cooperation of top echelon postal officials.” 

If you will look on the second page, the next page, No. 2: “This 
coverage, not having the sanction of law, runs the risk of any illicit 
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act magnified by the involvement of a Government agency." Then in 
a Statement in which the illegality is acknowledged and sent to the 
President, the following statement also appears back on page 29: 
“Covert coverage”—which has been defined as this illegal type of mail 
opening—“Covert coverage has been discontinued.” Do you read that ? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; I have the place. 

The Cuamman. That was the information supplied to the Presi- 
dent on which he was requested to make some decisions for, among 
other things, authorizing the opening of the mail. That statement, 
“Covert coverage has been discontinued," was a lie, was it not? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, sir, you asked me this question in execu- 
tive session some months ago, and I was really astounded that that 
should have occurred to you, and I have been thinking about this and 
inquiring about this passage ever since, and the only explanation I 
have for it was that this applied entirely to the FBI and had nothing 
to do with the CIA, that we never advertised to this committee or 
told this committee that this mail operation was going on, and there 
was no intention of attesting to a lie. This was broad mail coverage. 

And if I signed this thing, then maybe I didn’t read it carefully 
enough—if you want to say I should have had them change the char- 
acter of the language. When this report was submitted to us, it came 
from a working group which had sat on these matters, and they were 
FBI activities that were being discussed, and I believe to this day that 
that is what was intended here. There was no intention to mislead or 
lie to the President. 


Ambassador Hrrws. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have to concede that 
on the record here, without the discussion that went on at the time, 
It certainly looks that way, and I’m sorry if I made a mistake at that 
time. If T had it to do over again, I think I would have had this lan- 


me put it that way. 

The Cuarrman. But the President was being asked to give his au- 
thority to do certain things that were acknowledged to be illegal in 
what has come to be known as the Huston plan, and one of the things 


mail was already being opened before he was ever asked for his au- 
_thority, and when he rescinded his authority 5 days later, nobody 
paid any attention. The mail continued to be opened. 
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Ambassador Herms. Well, sir, you can make me look bad—— 

The CuarrmMan. I am not trying to. This record makes you and 
everyone connected with this report look bad. 

Ambassador Hxrws. I just want to ask one question. Do you know 
that Mr. Nixon didn't know about the CIA mail-intercept operation? 

The CrrAigMAN. If he did, I do not know why he went through the 
exercise of asking for a recommendation and then approving it and 
then rescinding it, and if he did, there is no one, including you, that 
has been able to tell us that he did. 

We had Mr. Huston here. Mr. Huston said that nobody told the 
President that there was a mail-opening plan already going on despite 
the meeting at which the CIA. participated. He was the President's 
representative charged with the responsibility of advising the Chief 
Executive himself. 

Ambassador Herms. On domestic intelligence. We thought we were 
in the foreign intelligence field. 

The Curarrman. However you draw these lines, it comes out bottom 
line that the President was given a document that did not tell him 
the truth. 

Ambassador Herms. Can't you ask President Nixon whether he knew 
or not? Or I will be guilty as charged. 

The Cuatrman. We are trying very hard to bring Mr. Nixon to this 
ne to get his testimony ; and if there is any way to do it, we 
will. 

Senator Mondale? 

Senator Monvate. Mr. Helms, we have two memorandums which 
purport to be reports dated almost contemporaneously with conversa- 
tions between the CIA and the Postmaster General, both of which state 
that the Postmaster General was told of mail being opened. Both have 
been referred to earlier today. The first is a memorandum prepared 
by you the 16th of February, [exhibit 10* ], reporting that you—and I 
gather, Mr. Dulles—had advised the then Postmaster General, Mr. 
Day, that you had briefed him and “withheld no relevant details.” As 
you know, this morning we heard from Mr. Day, and he remembers 
nothing of that kind. How believable is this memo? What would be the 
circumstance that would cause you to write it? Would there be any 
reason to falsify in this memo? Would it be fair to say that this would 
be your way of trying to establish for the CIA what had happened 
for future purposes, and so on ? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. It would have been written to tell the 
people that were working on this matter that we had this session, 
and that they were permitted to go ahead. They were aware that we 
were going down to consult the Postmaster General, and it seemed to 
me quite normal to let them know the outcome of the meeting and, 
since it was written, I believe, the day after the meeting, I would have 
thought that I would have stated quite honestly what had occurred. 
I can think of no conceivable motive that I could have had for chang- 
ing, or trimming, or adjusting the language. 

Senator Monpate. We often hear witnesses claim that this 1s 14, 15 
years later, that they can't remember clearly. This memo was written 
the day after the meeting. 

Ambassador Herms. I have to stand on what the language says. 
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Senator Monparz. Would you not. agree that this is probably a 
highly persuasive piece of evidence, bearing on what was discussed 
with the Attorney General the previous day? 

Ambassador Herms. I thought it was. Ít was designed to be so. 

Senator Monpate. And you still think itis? — 

Ambassador HeLms. As far as I know. , 

Senator Monpare. N. ow, let’s turn to the memorandum [exhibit 4 1], 
dated June 3, 1971. I don't know who prepared it; it 1s unsigned, 
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but it does say that Mr. Helms reported on a meeting to report on 
the recent actions on the HTLINGUAL operation in New York. At 
that time, on June 2, 197 1, which is the day previous to-this memo, he 
has seen Postmaster General Blount. Blount was entirely positive re- 
garding the operation. He had no hangups. 

He was entirely positive regarding the operation. He opined that 
nothing needed to be done. He rejected a momentarily held thought 
that we should check the legality. Would you similarly agree that this 
memorandum, made the day following the briefing of Mr. Blount, is 
likely to be a very accurate description of what took place? 

Ambassador Hxrws. Sir, I don't know who drafted this memoran- 
dum. I want to say that at the outset, I don’t know who did it. It was 
obviously based on a meeting that the individual attended, in which 
I debriefed myself about the conversation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I think I would say that the language looks to me a little bit more 
enthusiastic than I would have written myself, but then that is what 
often happens in memorandums of this kind, taken from meetings. 
But I would have hoped that the basic information in it was accurate. 

Senator MoxpaLE. Once again, you would have no reason to doubt, 
the validity of this document or to see any reason why it would be 
falsified ? . 

Ambassador Hrs. Well, I can't figure out why—who would want 
to. . 

Senator Monpate. Because both documents were not intended for 
public dissemination ? 

Ambassador Heras. They certainly were not. . 

Senator MowDarr. They were private memorandums designed to 
place in the record a clear understanding of what had happened. 

Also, wouldn't there be a reason to bring along some examples of 
what this mail cover and opening program had disclosed? Doesn't 
that make sense? If you wanted to brief a new Postmaster General, 
and you wanted to show him that things of value were being obtained, 
wouldn't it make sense for someone new to show him something 
tangible? . 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. It’s like a salesman, showing you 
samples, - 

Senator Moxparr. That's right. That too would lead one to believe 
this description of what happened. : 

You mentioned earlier the mood in the forties and early fifties that 
led to some of these directives by the CIA designed to deal with what 
was then called the counterintelligence needs of the Government as 
perceived by its leaders. There was a sense of urgency and pressure 
placed upon you and the other agencies to achieve this objective. 
Would you not say, looking back now over these last 25 years that, in 
effect, you developed a new strategy, a new concept for American life 
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called counterintelligence, which tended to spill across normally re- 
stricted areas, legal channels, and departmental lines. This strategy 
had a tendency to develop in secret, often with very closely controlled 
groups being familiar with what was happening, and with many 
believing, as we have heard time and time again before this com- 
mittee, that national security, or some other higher purpose, 
justified whatever was thought to be necessary in the judgment of 
whoever was involved—opening mail, tapping lines, breaking into 
doctors’ files, whatever. This counterintelligence strategy sort of grew 
by stealth, perhaps under direct orders of the President or people 
under the President, but it was something that grew over the years 
largely unrecognized by the law, and unknown outside of these agen- 
cies. It was the sort of thing that was very difficult to try to get ap- 
proval for, so it just operated and grew in this strange, extralegal 
way into what has now been spread out on the record before this 
committee over the last several weeks. Would that be an accurate 
summary ? 

Ambassador Herms. I think that is a rather good description, sir. 

Could I add a couple of points to it, with your permission ? 
. One, the concept of a secret service was brand-new to this country 
in World War II—and may I say, alien to it, in many respects. This 
country doesn't like secrecy, by and large. And when you consider that 
a new concept was taken and put into the Government, it is sort of 
almost like a foreign body. Then it had to find its way, at its own level, 
and its method of operating, and all of the rest of it, and having 
brought with it a wartime concept of how you do these things. During 
the war, it was to kill Germans and to do as much damage to the Ger- 
mans as possible. 

And it wasn’t very long after President Truman got in that we dis- 
covered there was no way of getting along with the Russians, so the 
next thing was how do you not only settle this organization which has 
been taken from the OSS into the Government, but there’s another 
interesting problem, and that is, there are a lot of Communists and 
Russian sympathizers in the OSS as soon as we started working against 
the Russians, and that had to be taken care of, and if you have some 
experience in this yourself, you know that’s a rather delicate and diffi- 
cult thing to do. And it was in those days that Mr. Hoover was very 
disapproving of some of the people in the CIA, and we had that prob- 
lem to contend with. 

Senator MoxpALx. So there were many difficulties in trying to bring 
before the appropriate authorities, including the Congress, approval 
and guidelines and standards that you could be governed by in your 
activities. Would you say as a result of this shadowy, murky, and 
sometimes dirty business that was undertaken, that you were substan- 
tially handicapped by the failure to have such standards? Would you 
say that perhaps the important thing this committee can do, before we 
are done, is to put this genie back in the bottle, to define the law pre- 
cisely and clearly, and to get away from any future suggestions that 
people can, in any level of government, act beyond the law for any 
reason whatsoever ? Does that make sense to you ? 

Ambassador Hxrws. I think it is a most praiseworthy aim, and ex- 
actly how you put this all together, I think, is going to be a lot more 
difficult than it seems on the surface. 
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Senator Moxparz. But now that we know, can there be any turning 
back? Must we not absolutely pin this down so we know exactly what 
is going on? 

Ambassador Herms. I don't think there is any turning back. I agree 
with you. 

Senator Moxpare. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Senator Mondale. 

Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gorpwarrm. First, I just want to make a point that the 
documents we have been talking about, I think, are highly reliable, 
because they were prepared contemporaneously with the meetings be- 
fore time had had the opportunity to fog memories. There was no rea- 
son not to be candid in memoranda, no indication that the mail pro- 
gram would be an object of congressional or other investigation. 

Now, Mr. Helms, I am sorry that you didn't get to finish your dis- 
sertation about the beginnings of the CIA, because I think in that 
statement, you would have cleared up a lot of the doubt that seems to 
exist on this committee and throughout the country. Your explanation 
of its youth, of our having practically no intelligence prior to World 
War II—the fact that the CIA grew out of the ashes of the OSS, and 
grew very rapidly, I think, explains why a lot of the things were done 
1n the manner in which they were done. 

Had I been the President of the United States—which I tried to be, 
but by a very small margin I was denied that pleasure—I would have 
been very critical of a CIA that didn't come up with ideas of how to 
find the enemy, if there were an enemy in our midst. And I see no rea- 
son to suspect that the antiwar groups, anti-America groups, anti- 
anything groups in this country are not motivated by outside activities 
or by activities that aré formed by our concept of government. So, 
while others may disagree witli me, and while I will recognize the 
legality and illegality of certain methods of Scanning mail or un- 
opened mail, I think there comes a time when the protection of this 
country probably takes a very equal importance. 

Now, you testified, I believe, that you talked with Attorney General 
Mitchell about the mail. 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I have been scanning the testimony before me 
that involves Mr. Mitchell, and I can't find any place in it where he 
recounts your discussion of mail with him. Did he tell you—is it your 
recollection—that he felt this was legal or illegal? 

Ambassador Herms. No, sir. And I regret he does not remember the 
conversation, but I understand he was a busy man. I suppose I took 
up some other things with him on that day, but the fact remains that 
I went to see him for a purpose, and I felt that I had accomplished my 
purpose when I left his office. And my purpose was to get his advice 
as to whether it was desirable to see Mr. Blount, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, on this mail operation. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have just been informed by Mr. Schwarz that 
Mr. Mitchell will be called, and I think it is most important that he 
be called, because a lot hinges on his memory and what he tells us, I 
think, can be of great value in this particular area. 

The Cuamman. I think it is essential, ‘Senator, that we have Mr. 
Mitchell. 
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Senator GorpwarER. Fine. Now, I just have a short statement to 
make. 

I believe that Ambassador Helms has appeared at least seven times 
before this committee and other committees of the Congress that have 
and are requesting his testimony. The ambassadorship to Iran, at this 
time, has to rank with one of the most important diplomatic assign- 
ments an American can hold. Iran occupies an important position in 
the solely troubled Middle East. And I hope some way can be found 
to cut down on the demands for appearances by Ambassador Helms. 

I think part of the problem lies in overlapping jurisdiction among 
the committees of the House and among the committees of the Senate, 
and some of the problem is just plain encroachment of jurisdiction. Yt 
seems clear that it is time for the Congress to realign its committees, 
so that we don't take the same testimony in many, many different 
ways. Officials with important responsibilities spend too much time 
rushing up to the Hill. 

And personally, Mr. Ambassador, you have had a long record of 
distinguished service to this country, and I hope the Congress will let 
you get on with your very important work in Iran, and I hope this 
is the last time we see you in Washington. 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I hope I come back someday, Senator 
Gold water. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huppresrox. Well, I'm not ready to banish Mr. Helms to 
the far corners of the world. 

Mr. Helms, did you know William Cotter during the period of time 
you served in the CIA ? 

Ambassador Hrrws. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, though, to be 
precise about this, if I knew Mr. Cotter, I had not had very many 
dealings with him at the time that he was recommended to go to the 
Post Office Department. What I did at the time was ask some recom- 
mendations from the Director of Security, and Mr. Cotter was one of 
the individuals whom he recommended. Prior to that time, I had not 
known him well. 

Senator HupprEsrox. And you merely forwarded that recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Blount, who at that time was Postmaster General? 

Ambassador Hrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huppixsron. To fill the position of Chief Inspector of the 
Postal Department? 

Ambassador Herms. That is correct, sir. Mr. Blount had asked me 
for recommendations, and I sent them to him. 

Senator Huppieston. Were you aware that Mr. Cotter had some 
knowledge about the mail-opening project? 

Ambassador Hrrws. At the time I forwarded his name, I did not 
have that knowledge. As a matter of fact, when all of this testimony 
came up, I was surprised to learn this. 

Senator Huppieston. During the performance of Mr. Cotter's new 
duties as Chief Inspector, was he in touch with you personally about 
the mail-opening project? 

Ambassador HeLMs. Yes, sir. I remember one conversation with 
him personally, and I believe—I am not sure, but I somehow have in 
my memory that I got a couple of messages from him via other mem- 
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bers of the Agency that knew him well, that had seen him somewhere, 
and he passed me some kind of word or other. What this was, I don't 
recall clearly, but I just want to be responsive to your question. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. You don't recall his expressing specific con- 
cerns to you about the propriety or the legality of this particular 
ope tion and the Post Office Department’s vulnerability in relation 
to it? 

Ambassador Herms. No, sir. My impression of the—well, early on, 
I don’t recall—well, early on his stewardship I don’t recall what his 
point of view was. It was my impression that later on, he did become 
concerned about this transfer from the Post Office Department to the 
Postal Service. I am informed this afternoon—he testified this morn- 
ing that he does not recall seeing me. I’m sorry; it’s just my recollec- 
tion. 

Senator Hupptzsron. You don’t recall being curious that he brought 
these concerns to you, rather than taking them to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who at that time was his superior? 

Ambassador Hetms. No, sir, I could sympathize with his desire 
to have me carry that detail. 

Senator Hupptxston. Do you find at this time, in retrospect, and 
also at the time this operation was ongoing, any highly desirable or 
necessary reason for the CIA or the FBI to enter this kind of an 
operation and not make the head of the Department, which you were 
using to accomplish your purposes, aware of what you were doing? 

Ambassador Herms. I think it is quite proper that he should know 
about it, Senator Huddleston. I think this is one of the problems 
that one has in the work that you are going to be doing in the future 
here, is how you outline these things and what elements of control 
you build into them. i 

Senator Huppresron. We have a memorandum [exhibit 21] that 
was written early in this partieular project which states that not 
only was the mail cover going on, but for some time the Agency had 
also been opening the mail and copying the contents. This memoran- 
dum stated that postal officials, of course—and this is a direct quote 
from the memorandum—are not aware of this, as if it were a perfunc- 
tory thing, that this type of thing would be done without advising the 
postal authorities and for a purpose, and I am just wondering whether 
or not this is part of the plan to deliberately withhold information 
from the Postmaster General. 

Ambassador Herms. I don't know. You remember Mr. Dulles was 
the Director of the Agency then. I would have interpreted the mean- 
ing, of course, slightly different than you would. I think it would 
have been in reference to Mr. Dulles saying, “you know this, I am 
just reminding you of it." Now, why it went on that way, I don't 
remember any more. 

Senator Huppresrow. I would have thought maybe you would 
have reviewed the previous correspondence and memorandums re- 
lating to this project, because there is ample evidence that many 
of them had thoughts at times about the legality and propriety of 
it, and certainly you were aware of the flap potential, as it is sometimes 
called, relating to this problem. So, it would seem to me you would 
have been well aware that, at least until you became in charge, the 
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Postal Department had been denied the knowledge of precisely what 
was going on. : 

Ambassador Hxrws. That’s what the memorandum says, sir. I 
don't recall the precise facts myself any more, and I don't want to 
go against the memorandum. Im just saying I can't be more helpful 
than what it says. 

Senator Hupprzsrow. So, your judgment now is that it would not 
be proper? 

Ambassador Herms. What did Mr. Angleton have to say on the 
subject when he appeared:before you? Didn't he draft thé memo- 
randum, or was he involved in this at the time, or was'that before 
he got involved ? 

Senator Huppteston. The one I was quoting was written by Mr. 
Angleton, on the 4th day of May 1955—1956 I believe it 1s—or 
very shortly after the program started. It seems clear to me that 
everybody just accepted the fact—everybody in the CIA, or at 
least the person to whom this memorandum was directed, accepted 
the fact that the Post Office Department was being denied the in- 
formation on the precise nature of the operation. 

Ambassador Herms. That certainly is the way it reads. 

Senator Huppieston. We also have a memorandum of approxi- 
mately the same time, describing some of the information that had 
been gathered by this opening process. An analysis of some 20 let- 
ters was prepared in which it was pointed out that of those 20 letters 
coming from the Soviet Union, 8 of them made some religious ref- 
erence. Is this the kind of intelligence that seems to you to be 
desirable or valuable enough to justify a program of this nature? 

Ambassador HeLms. No, sir. Senator Huddleston, this program 
was just getting going, and back in those days we knew practically 
nothing about the Soviet Union. I heard the conversation yesterday 
that wouldn't there be easier ways of getting such information and 
so forth, and all I can say is there weren't any easier ways. I don't 
mean to disagree with my colleague. Their memories seem to be very 
short because back in that time the amount of information in this 
Government about the Soviet Union was so small that three succes- 
sive investigative commissions that were sent to examine the CIA, 
one under General Doolittle, one under Mr. Dulles, Mr. Allen Dulles, 
just before he became Deputy’ Director, one under Gen. Mark Clark, 
who were all preoccupied with pushing us harder and asking us 
why we weren't doing better on this, that we didn't know anything 
about the Soviet Union. 

Now, this wouldn't justify these particular letters, justify this 
operation in and of themselves, but it was just beginning at that time. 
Frankly, all through this thing I personally was much more interested 
in the human aspects of it because it was in the hope that we would 
find some penetration or some agent or something of this kind that we 
were concerned more than later on getting information about crops or 
religion or cultural things or whatever the case may be. 

Senator Huppiesron. I believe Mr. Osborn testified that he thought 
the FBI gained a great deal more helpful information out of this 
operation than did the CIA. Do you agree with that? 

Ambassador Hxras. I heard Mr. Osborn say this. I don’t know what 
he was basing his judgment on. 
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Senator HuppLresroN. Do you have any knowledge of the kind of 
material that they developed? 

Ambassador Hetms. I think the FBI did get useful information 
out of it, and I thought from time to time the Agency got useful 
information out of it. 

Senator Huppteston. I think that’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. We have a vote on the floor at the moment so.I am 
going to declare a 10-minute recess in order that members of the 

. committee may go over and vote. 

[A brief recess was taken. ] : 

The Cuamman. The hearing will please come back to order. 

Our next member in line to question is Senator Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator ScHwerker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador HeLms. Good afternoon, sir. 

: Senator ScuwrerkEn. Mr. Helms, do you recall being presented in 
1969 with the results of the IG’s report on the counterintelligence 
staff in 1969, which criticized the mail-opening program ?. 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I can't say that today I remember the 
report, Senator Schweiker. I heard the statements that were made 
yesterday, so at least I am familiar with the content of it now, even 
1f I don't recollect independently what else was in the report. 

Senator Scuwermer. Have you seen the IG's report on this recently ? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir. There was a section of the IG's report 
that was shown to me. 

Senator ScuwerKeEr. Relating to the mail openings? 

Ambassador Hxrws. Yes; I think so. : 

Senator Scuwerker. Given the criticism of the Inspector General's 
report in this regard, why did you at that time decide to, in essence, 
override the recommendation of the Inspector General? 

Ambassador Herms. Sir, as best I recall it, we not only took into 
consideration the Inspector General's report, but I also asked to have 
the FBI contacted to find out their feeling about the value of this 
operation. I was told that they thought it was valuable and would 
hate to see it terminated. If that language is not there exactly, the 
language is a paraphrase of the fact that they would like to see it 
continued. 

Therefore, in weighing various considerations, including, I must 
say, importantly, my own responsibility as Director to prevent the 
penetration of the Agency, that I felt that any lead we might get 
from this operation might be very important in that field. 

So, putting these two things together, it seemed to me we had good 
reason to continue in terms of the quality of the operation and despite 
the fact that two or three of the officers who were recipients of the 
i HUMOR in the Agency apparently did not think all that much 
of it. 

Senator Scuwerxer. When the program was initially set up, a num- 
ber of years went by when the FBI was not even told that the opera- 
tion was going on. They received no benefits from the "take," and 
actually had to stumble into it themselves. Is that not correct? 

Ambassador Herms. I thought they were recipients of the material 
from 1958 on. 

Senator Scuwerker. When did the operation begin? 
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Ambassador Herms. 1953, I think, something like that. 

Senator ScHuwEIKER. So, some 4 or 5 years went by when they 
weren't even told about it, and if they hadn't decided to do some- 
thing on their own, we might either have had two separate opera- 
tions to this day, or no operation. 

Ambassador Herms. Well, Senator Schweiker, has anybody brought 
to your attention the fact that back in those days in the fifties, there 
was some bad blood between Mr. Hoover and the Chief of the Postal 
Inspection Service and that, therefore, there was some psychological 
reasons, if you want to put them that way, for not bringing the FBI 
into it at that juncture ? 

Senator ScuwerKer. I understand. But this question was in re- 
sponse to your saying that even though the CIA said it was low qual- 
ity material—it was a testimony we have heard a number of times—one 
of the reasons for doing it was that the FBI thought it was great, 
not pointing out that for 4 or 5 years they didn’t even know it was 
going on. So, there is a little bit of tangential argument here.as to just 
what happened for those 4 or 5 years. 

What role, Mr. Helms, do you think the Inspector General should 

play in situations like this? You have an Inspector General and he 
makes a recommendation, and he is the watchdog of the Agency. You 
overrule the Inspector General. What is the sense of having an In- 
spector General ? 
- Ambassador Hrs. Well, sir, it is my belief that an agency of this 
kind or any kind needs an Inspector General. He goes out and exam- 
ines what is going on, not only in the headquarters unit, but in the field, 
and brings back information and makes suggestions and recommen- 
dations as to what he thinks might be done to improve the service. But 
unless a Director wants to abrogate his authority to the Inspector Gen- 
eral and make him Director of the Agency, I think since he is ulti- 
mately responsible, he has got to either accept or reject these recom- 
mendations. On the day that one decides that the Inspector General is 
more powerful than the Director, then I think it is going to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to find any American who is going to take the job of 
Director. 

Senator ScuwerKker. Do you agree with some of the recommenda- 
tions that are being talked about now to strengthen the Inspector Gen- 
eral's office and to give him a larger responsibility in these very areas 
of possible illegal actions? 

mbassador Hxrws. I think it would be desirable to strengthen the 
Inspector General's staff. I was surprised at figures yesterday that had 
been reduced in the year-1973; if I understood the testimony accurate- . 
ly, I think one needs a strong Inspector General. But I have seen 
somewhere a suggestion that the Inspector General be outside the 
control of the Director. I think that would be a rather unfortunate 
arrangement. 

Would you, Senator Schweiker, take the job if there was somebody 
looking over your shoulder, over whom you had no control, inside your 
own organization? 

Senator ScHWEIKER. Well, I have 12 million people outside of my 
own organization looking over my job. 

Ambassador Herms. That's all right. That's all right. That's 
different. l 
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Senator Scuwerker. We have a vote on it every few years. I am not 
sure that is the case when you come to secret agencies. So, it seems to 
me you need some kind of an internal policeman. I gather from that, 
then, that if we did have a different 1G setup, you would not favor 
passing—or would you favor passing—IG reports to the White House 
and to the oversight committees of the Congress on all occasions when 
such reports are made. Would you favor it ? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, frankly, sir, I haven't thought that prob- 
lem through, and I think any answer I gave to that would be ill- 
digested, and I would rather not do it, if you would excuse me. 

enator SCHWEIKER. Of course, one of our committee’s responsibil- 
ities is to make suggestions like this and act on them. There has been 
some criticism that our committee is hurting the agencies involved. 
Yet, if we don’t get responsible comments from members of the agen- 
cies who have been critical of actions of this committee, what dilemma 
does that put us in? 

Ambassador Hrrws. Sir, I said my answer would be ill digested. 
I won't decline to answer it 1f you insist on it. 

Senator Scuwerker. What do you think the role of the CIA should 
be in terms of following the U.S. statutes of operations here in the 
United States? Is it your personal belief that the Agency should com- 
ply with the statutes for domestic operations and domestic work here 
in the United States? ` 

Ambassador Herms. Sir, I think that as a result of these hearings 
and the various inquiries that have been made by this committee and 
by its staff, that this dilemma should never be before a Director of 
the Agency in the future. I think the whole thing has got to be cleared 
up to the satisfaction of the Congress and the satisfaction of the White 
House and the satisfaction of the Director òf the Agency. 

I think it would be unconscionable to have future Directors feeling 
that they were not supported in what they were doing, that they were 
not operating according to well-understood guidelines. And, I can 
only say that from this time forth I would hope the Congress made it 
clear as to the kind of parameters in which a Director was going to 
have to function. This would be one of the guidelines that would have 
to be given to him, and I would like to say—and I don't want this re- 
mark to sound gratuitous—but it would be a big help to a Director 
to have these guidelines because nobody likes to feel—certainly I 
don’t like to feel—that thousands of people who work with me over 
the vears have been tarnished by the fact that they are accused of not 
abiding by the laws of this country; because I know a lot of these 
people very well, they are very loyal to this country and as patriotic 
as any other Americans. i i 

Senator ScuwkrkER. It just seems to me that if the IG had a stronger 
role and had been given a stronger role over the last 10 or 20 years, 
Iam not sure we would be conducting these hearings today. The intel- 
ligence community has criticized this committee for destroying this and 
destroying that. But I think the truth of the matter is that if we had a 
strong IG and if they had gotten written opinions from their Gen- 
eral Counsel and followed those opinions, this hearing may not have 
been necessary. So, I think the record ought to show that some of the 
reasons we are having this hearing here today, and why the Congress 
is going through this rather unfavorable climate, is frankly because 
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of the lack of IG authority. So, I really think it very relevant to what 
we do in the future. 

One of the questions I have goes back to 1954, when I believe you and 
Mr. Dulles briefed Postmaster General Summerfield. I am referring 
now to a memo [exhibit 27 *] around that period of time which was 
May 17, 1954. According to the memo, Mr. Summerfield was advised 
that a mail cover operation was underway and a mail cover operation 
would amount to the photographing of envelopes, backs and fronts 
of first-class mail. Do you recall such a memo? 

Ambassador HeLms. Yes; I have it in front of me now, Senator 
Schweiker. 

Senator ScHWEIKER. Well, this was sold to Mr. Summerfield on the 
basis that it was mail covers only, and it is very clearly specified here, 
with no doubt or indecision of the wording, that a mail cover involves 
photographing the fronts and the backs of the first-class mail, and not 
the insides. That is what you conveyed to Mr. Summerfield and al- 
legedly a meeting of the minds took place to establish these guidelines. 

Now, some time later, by 1955 at the latest, within a matter of months 
or at most a year, this operation completely changed its course, and 
went to actually opening mail and photographing the contents of mail. 
Did either you or Mr. Dulles ever go back and advise Mr. Summerfield 
that the operation he had approved and set up as a photographie op- 
eration of mail covers—backs und fronts of envelopes only—actually 
turned into a mail-opening photographic operation ? 

Ambassador Herms. Sir, I did not go ack to Mr. Summerfield. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Dulles ever did or not. 

Sir, I wanted to ask you a question about this memorandum. Is iden- 
tity 46 the Solicitor of the Post Office Department? 

enator ScHwEIKER. What? 

Ambassador Hetas. Identity 46—was the Solicitor of the Post Office 

Department present that day ? 

enator ScHWEIKER. We don’t have it readily available. We are try- 
ing to comply with the Agency’s requirements to compartmentalize a 
few things and to keep our sources and methods in line, Mr. Helms. 

Do you think, in terms of the future, that an exception should be 
added to the United States Code to allow for mail opening without a 
warrant for intelligence agencies under certain circumstances? 

Ambassador Huts. Well, I think if the determination is made that 
this is a valuable source of information, that that is the only way you 
can take care of this matter any longer, because certainly nobody is ever 
going to do it again without some sort of authority. 

Senator ScuwerKer. Do you see any practical way of implement- 
ing such a suggestion so that it does exactly what it is supposed 
to do without violating other people’s rights? Do you see any clear 
demarcation ? 

Ambassador Hevms. I think it would be difficult to do. But, on the 
other hand, and I don’t want to irritate anybody with this comment, 
but during the 20 years as operation went on, nobody ever came to me 
with any complaint from anybody about the condition of the letter 
when they received it. So, the technical job of opening it and so forth 
must have been a pretty good one. In addition to that, I don’t recall 
any complaints at any time that anybody was disadvantaged by having 
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their mail opened. In other words, this was carefully controlled. The 
information was carefully handled. I think it was carefully evaluated, 
and there was a real effort made that the innocent should not be un- 
fairly harmed. . f 

Senator ScuwerkerR. You did have a situation arise where a Mr. 
Osborn came into your office, according to testimony he gave yesterday, 
and said he was very upset because he had seen a letter from an elected 
official come through the system. He went in and blew his stack or 
something like that. Do you remember that occasion ? 

Ambassador Herms. I don't, frankly. 

Senator Scuwerxer. You don't recall that occasion ? 

Ambassador Hrrws. That is not to say it isn't exactly as he adver- 
tised it. I don't remember his blowing his stack. But I know very well 
what my own policy about these matters was, and I would have been 
concerned about it, and wanted to change the system if this is what 
was coming out of it. 

Senator Scuweixer. There is another memorandum here, and I 
wonder if you recall that at some point in time, I believe around 197 1, 
special procedures were set up for VIP’s, elected officials or Govern- 
ment officials, to insure that their mail wouldn't be put through the 
normal mail opening channels. They would be given some kind of 
special consideration, and, while they wouldn't be put on our watch. 
list, in essence they would take their chances along with everybody else 
on a random basis. But, once a letter of an elected official was opened, 
it would be given to the Deputy Chief of Counterintelligence, and he 
would decide whether to dispose of it in a certain way or to disseminate 
it. Does this strike you? Does this have a familiar ring to you or not? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I have familiarized myself with the 
papers in the last few days, sir, so it does now, when you read it to me, 
certainly. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Do you think it is proper for the CIA or any 
intelligence agency, really, to read these kinds of papers of elected 
public officials? 

Ambassador Herms. As a matter of fact, I don’t know how this 
happened. I have been wondering about it myself because this would 
not have been a policy I subscribed to. The only thing I can figure out 
is maybe somebody on the watch list in the Soviet Union was getting 
mail from somebody, and this was just done, opened in the process. But 
I have not talked to any of the people who actually did the opening, 
and I don't know how this mistake was made, because I would regard 
it as a mistake. 

Senator Scuwetxer. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hart. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. m 

Mr. Ambassador, I would like to draw your attention to exhibit 7%. 
This was a memorandum for discussion between the Assistant Deputy 
. Director for Plans and an unnamed CIA officer. I would like for you 
to turn your particular attention to paragraph 3, which is page 1, and 
Iquote: 

Mr. Karamessines felt that the dangers inherent in Long's subcommittee ac- 
tivities to the security of the Project's operations in New York should be thor- 
oughly studied in order that a determination could be made as to whether these 
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operations should be partially or fully suspended until the subcommittee's inves- 
tigations are completed. 

Mr. Helms, how would you interpret that paragraph? 

Ambassador Herms. Interpret it, sir? : 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Yes. Does that sound to you as if a con- 
gressional committee or subcommittee looking into activities of this 
sort might happen upon CIA mail-opening projects, and therefore it 
might be prudent to suspend them for the duration of the subcommit- 
tee's hearings so that anyone testifying could deny that they were 
going on, and then start them up again ? 

Ambassador Heros. Sir, I don't know who wrote the memorandum. 
That is what the language says. But I don’t recall who the officer was 
in the Agency. There is no name down here. I don't know what his 
standing was and I don't know what led him to make this suggestion. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But you have no interpretation you 
could offer the committee as to how that sounds to you as former 
Director of the Agency? , 

Ambassador Herms. I just say, I think I understand the way it 
sounds and what he has said there. I simply say that I don't neces- 
sarily subscribe to that as a method of approach. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you happen to know of any other 
. instance where the Agency adopted such a technique where the Con- 
gress or congressional committees were concerned, suspending certain 
operations pending possible testimony and then starting them again? 

Ambassador HeLms. No, sir. I have vivid recollection of suspend- 
ing a lot of operations when the Presidents and Secretaries of State 
were traveling. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Yes; we got into that also. In this con- 
nection, if there were a standing congressional oversight committee of 
some kind, how could we, in your judgment, best protect ourselves 
against that kind of technique or tactic? 

Ambassador HeLms. I think, Senator Hart, that over the years those 
Senators and Congressmen who have been on the oversight committees 
have found the Directors of the agencies have been not only forthcom- 
ing with them, but candid and honest with them. I have never heard 
any Senator or Congressman allege anything to the contrary. 

The fact that there hasn't been more communication between the 
Agency and the oversight committees is a matter of history. I think it 
is inappropriate to get into maybe some of the reasons and so forth. 
They have been alluded to by various members here. But I do know 
that under Mr. Dulles, Mr. McCone, certainly, and certainly under 
me, I never lied to a congressional committee in my life as far as J am 
aware. 

I just want to make one other comment, not anticipating the next 
question, but I just want to say also this is not one of those questions 
where if I had the opportunity I would like to be forthcoming. It has 
been very lonely, if I might say, at various times. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. In that connection, parenthetically, I. 
think many of us feel that where abuses have occurred, Congress also 
shares some of the responsibility for not carrying out its functions. 

But the point is that regardless of the past, if we try to correct it, 
how do we prevent a situation from arising where Someone, such as 
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yourself, wants to tell the truth, does not want to deceive the Congress, 
and therefore a project that might draw the ire of the Congress is 
merely suspended pending discussions with the oversight committee ? 

Ambassador Herms. Sir, I regard this as an unfortunate sentence. 
As I say, I don't know who wrote it, and I don't believe that any senior 
officer of the Agency would have gone along with this kind of a 
delusion. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. As a tactic, you deplore it. 

Ambassador Hxrws. I do deplore it. 

I would like to say something further, that I think that since you 
have raised this question, that when you do get down to the point of 
oversight of matters of this kind, I think that it ought to, in the climate, 
ought to be put to a test. I think Senators and Congressmen ought to 
see whether they are getting the kind of information they need from 
the Agency before they legislate it, because I think it would be a lot 
easier to get it handed over to you, than to say you've got to talk about 
this and this and this, and then something brand-new comes up that 
isn’t covered by this and this and this, and then they say, “well, you 
know, we’ve got no responsibility for doing that.” So I think it would 
be far better to give it a chance and see what happens. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Mr. Ambassador, if you would turn to 
exhibit 121, which is a letter from you to the FBI Director Hoover, 
dated March 20, 1970, I would like to call your attention to page 5, 
paragraph 3, most of which is blacked out, but the extant para- 

raph—— i 
2 Ambassador Herms. Is it the thing headed “mail coverage?” . 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Yes; that paragraph. In that discussion 
between yourself and Mr. Hoover, you were discussing the New Left 
and racial matters. 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; I’ve got that, sir. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. In that discussion, you stated: “The 
increasingly close connection between these forces in the United States 
and hostile elements abroad has been well established by both of our 
agencies,” 

This is a claim that we have discussed since your last appearance 
with representatives of the various agencies, and it has become fairly 
crucial to our findings and conclusions to determine just what that 
link was. What information can you offer us to substantiate that—I 
think what you call “well established link between the N ew Left and 
racial groups in this country and elements abroad, hostile elements 
abroad ?” : 

Ambassador Herms. Well, I remember a couple of examples. I'm 
sure the Agency must be able to produce others, but I remember the 
Algerians were training guerrillas in Algeria that were U.S. citizens. 
I also recall that a group of Mexican terrorists were sent all the way 
to North Korea for training and then returned to Mexico to work not 
only there, but in the United States. There was evidence of this kind 
to which I was alluding. : 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. There was a link between those agents 
from Mexico and elements or groups in this country ? "ie 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; that is my recollection anyway, sir, but 
I do think that—can't either the Agency or the FBI come up with 
more specifics? 
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Senator HaRr of Colorado. No. There are a lot of vague allegations, 
but not too many specifics. 

Ambassador Herms. I see. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. One further reference to a memorandum 
[exhibit 132] dated February 1, 1962, from the Deputy Director of 
Counterintelligence to the Director of Security. That memorandum 
in paragraph 3 states in part that everyone realized from tlie outset 
of the mail project that: “a ‘flap’ would put us"—that is to say the 
project—“out of business immediately and may give rise to grave 
charges of criminal misuse of the mails by Government agencies." 

The memo goes on to say that it had been decided that “the effort 
was worth the risk.” And then the memorandum says, “It should be 
relatively easy to hush up the entire affair” or “to find a scapegoat to 
blame for unauthorized tampering with the mails.” 

This memo shows the thought process that we have been dealing 
with here today. Would you agree with the general assessments and 
conclusion of that portion of this memorandum ? 

Ambassador Huts. I have read the memorandum, Senator Hart, 
and I don’t feel that this is a—well, it is a good piece of thinking at 
all, as a matter of fact. I don’t recall ever having seen the memo- 
randum at the time that I was in office, but I certainly have read it 
since, and I don’t understand even what he is referring to in the last 
part of the memorandum. All this business about hushing it up. I 
don't quite understand what he had in mind. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Well, presumably, if somebody stepped 
forward and said, “my mail did not reach me in time,” and it was part 
of a project that was recently uncovered, the Agency could blame it 
on somebody at the Post Office or someone else. It looked as if they 
were trying to lay contingency plans. 

Ambassador Herms. In any event I think it is a poor piece of think- 
ing. I don't think it would have been satisfactory under any circum- ` 
stances. í 
‘ Senator Harr of Colorado. Had you seen it as Director, you would 

ave—— 

Ambassador Hxras. I certainly wouldn't have agreed with it. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, one other question, if I 


may. 

Ai exhibit 1,2 which is a 1960 IG report, on page 4, a continuation 
of paragraph 6, we find the following : 

Of the total items opened, about one-third are on the watch list and the others 
are selected at random. Over the years, however, the interceptors have developed 
a sixth sense or intuition, and many of the names on the watch list were placed 
there as a result of interest created by the random openings. 

How does one develop the sixth sense or intuition to pick letters out 
of the mailbag and open them? 

Ambassador HrrMs. That’s a good question, I don't know. 

Senator HaRr of Colorado. There is no particular training for that? 

Ambassador HeLms. I wouldn't have thought so. I realize what 
sixth sense means, but I don't think I would put that in an IG report, 
if Ihad been writing it. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. More importantly, would you have 
adopted it as a policy? 


1 See p. 222. 
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Ambassador Herms. They might have learned by experience how to 
do their job better. They might have developed an ability to do it a 
little more rapidly, but that they would know by looking at it, extra- 
sensory perception, if you might, that they knew what was in the en- 
velopes. I don’t believe it. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. If you take two-thirds of the total 
number of envelopes opened, that is a pretty big dragnet. It does 
not take a whole lot of sixth sense. 

Ambassador HeLms. I can’t subscribe to that, Senator. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Hart. 

I am told that Senator Mathias was inducted into an Oklahoma 
Indian tribe today, which has accounted for his late arrival, but I am 
happy to say he has arrived, and Senator, if you have any questions 
you would like to ask at this time, please do so. 

Senator Marutias. Mr. Chairman, I might just say that for the 
record my new name is Istomingo among the Chickasaws. 

The Cuairman. Senator Istomingo. 

Ambassador Heims. Was there a blood rite, Senator Mathias? 

Senator Matutas. No, but we went far enough. You will be glad 
to know that I did not have to wear the war bonnet because of the new 
act of Congress which forbids the slaughter of the American bald 
eagle, which makes it very difficult to obtain war bonnets any more, so 
I oe not pose, as Calvin Coolidge did, in the full regalia of my 
office. 

Ambassador Helms, we are delighted to have you back again, and 
I suspect that this committee combined with your distant post in 
Teheran is probably the greatest act of assistance to the airlines since 
we began shipping the mail. 

Ambassador Herms. Did you notice that Pan Am has been doing 
much better in the last quarter? l 

[General laughter.] ' : 

Senator MarHIAs. I can understand that. I think since we developed 

VE contract, this is probably the best thing that has happened for . 
them. : 
A little earlier today, you mentioned the fact that all of this began 
at the time when Allen Dulles was Director and that you had an under- 
standing that he had made his peace with the law, I think is the phrase 
you used. I wonder if you could expand on that? 

SIEOASNUOE Herms. I really don't think I can expand on that very 
much. 

Senator Maruras. Well, first of all, I think it may be important for 
us to know, did you think he had made his peace with the law? 

Ambassador Hxuws. Yes; I thought he had. 

Senator Marmas. And not as a personal matter, but on behalf of 
the Agency? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir; because he was a much respected fig- 
ure, and he was certainly much respected by me, and he had wide 
experience after World War I, between the wars, and during World 
War II, and it just would not have occurred to me to fault him on a 
matter of law. 

I was a lot younger, I suppose, but in any event when I made that 
comment earlier today, that was my way of saying I thought that he 
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had made his peace with this, and he had checked it out with whatever 
people were necessary to check it out with. 

Senator Marutas. And there was no machinery within the Agency 
for a review of a question of that kind, once it had been settled, or once 
a determination had been made? 

Ambassador Herms. If I understand your question, I think the 
answer is no. The Agency Directors over the years have, you know, 
been in a sense the last port of authority, and when they made a deci- 
sion, that was that, and so it was seldom that anybody would have 
called into existence a formal review to review the Director's decision. 

Senator Marutas. And you had been in the Agency a number of 
years, and you had seen a number of Directors come and go. Was there 
any regular review, at the time of the changing of the guard, of ques- 
tions of this sort? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, there probably should have been, but new 
Directors would get themselves—— 

Senator Marutas. The answer is no? 

Ambassador Hxrws. Yes; all right. 

Senator Marnuias. All right. 

Well now, you mentioned in the time frame of 1954 and 1955 three 
commissions that looked into the CIA ? 

Ambassador Hxrws. Sir, I am sorry. May I say that if I put them in 
a specific time frame, I didn't mean to. I don't remember when those 
commissions were actually functioning, but they certainly were func- 
tioning after the CIA. had been set up. 

Senator MArTH1As. Well, would you say some time in the decade of 
the fifties? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes; between 1947 and 1957. 

Senator Maraus. All right, and this would have covered the period 
in which the mail program began? 

Ambassador Herms. I think so. 

Senator Marmaras. And if I understand your previous testimony, it 
was that the burden of their report was to increase the pressure on 
CIA to increase its product from the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Herts. Sir, the intention of these commissions was, 
*why isn't this organization getting on with the job faster and better 
than it has been?” and the entire thrust of their recommendations and 
so forth was to try and get the job done better, and I don't recall any 
particular preoccupation with the obstruction inhibition, nor do I 
recall any particular concern with the legality or lack of legality of a 
certain kind of operation. 

Senator Marutas. Let me ask counsel if we have the membership of 
those commissions in our record. . 

Mr. Scuwarz. We do with respect to one commission. The Doolit- 
tle Commission was General Doolittle, Mr. Hadley from New York, 
and another lawyer from New York. I am sure wedo.  - 

Senator Marnras. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that the 
membership of those commissions be inserted in the record at this 
point, without taking the committee's time, because I think it is 
important. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that will be done. 

The following members of the Doolittle Committee were appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in July 1954 to-evaluate the administration and functioning of 
the Central Intelligence Agency : 
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General James Doolittle 
William B. Franke 
Morris Hadley 

William Pawley 

As a sub-unit of the Hoover Commission's evaluation of United States gov- 
ernment agencies' operations, in 1954 the Clark Task Force reviewed the func- 
tioning of the intelligence community, including the CIA. It had the following 
members : 

General Mark W. Clark 

Admiral Richard L. Conolly 
Donald L. Russell 

Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker 
C. F. Hollins 

Henry Kearns 

Senator Marnas. Were you in the Agency at this time? 

Ambassador Heums. Yes, sir. I joined the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1947 when it opened for the first time. 

Senator Marutas. Did you receive the report of the Commission? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes, sir, at the time. 

Senator Marurtas. Of these commissions, I should say. 

Ambassador Heras. Yes. I don't recall the differentiations between 
them, or among them rather, to use proper English, but I did see them. 

Senator Marutas. Was the question of legality raised by any of these 
commissions? 

Ambassador Hrs. Not to my recollection. 

i Haa Marutas. Do you think you would have remembered if it 
ad? 

Ambassador Hxrws. I think if somebody had said, “that is wrong, 
don't do it," I think I would have remembered it. 

Senator Maruras. I asked the chairman to have these lists included 
in the record because I think we have to see this in the framework in 
which the people.saw it at that moment. 

Ambassador Hxrws. Yes, sir. 

Senator Marnas. And they may have seen it incorrectly, and it may 
be our job to try to set it at a different framework, but nonetheless, we 
cannot change the framework which then existed. 

Ambassador Hrs. No, sir. 

Senator MaATHi1As. Now, is it true that the FBI and its Director, Mr. 
Hoover, gave to the CIA certain names and certain categories for ex- 
amination of mail? : 

Ambassador Hens. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I just have seen in 
the papers that the last memorandum of that kind from Mr. Hoover 
to the Agency was sent in March, 2 months before he died actually, and 
that we had had these memorandums over a period of years with names 
and categories of information that they wanted. 

I believe that Mr. Papich, who I am sure has testified before this 
committee, was very familiar with this because he was liaison officer of 
the FBI for the Agency for such a long time. I believe the name of the 
man who had most to do with the use of it and evaluation in the FBI 
was & man named Donald Stewart. I don't know whether he's still 
there or not. 

Senator Maruras. But you say the last one was dated a few months 
before Mr. Hoover's death, so that is considerably after their 1966 
renunciation of this kind of practice? 


Ambassador Heras. Yes, sir. I think he died in 1972, didn't he?  , 
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Senator Maruus. So that although they had renounced the practice . 
in 1966, they were asking you, in effect, to do the dirty work for another 
5 or 6 years thereafter? 

Ambassador HeLms. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Marus. Now the FBI is a branch of the Department of 
Justice. At the time these requests were made, was there ever any dis- 
cussion of the legality or illegality of what they were asking for? 

Ambassador Herms. Not that I recall, Senator Mathias. I was as 
close to Mr. Hoover as the telephone and not any closer. a 

Senator Marus. Although he had protested some aspects of the 
Huston plan, did he raise any question about illegality of mail cover 
during the discussion that you had collectively with the group of those 
who were involved ? 

Ambassador Heras. Isn't there some language in the Huston report 
about this? I believe the chairman was calling this to my attention 
earlier in the hearing, and this was written down, in other words in ~ 
the report. 

In answer to your question, I don't recall any conversation with Mr. 
Hoover about it. 

Senator Marutas. That was really what I was asking. Yes; we have 
the notes which are available. I was just wondering if you had any in- 
dependent recollection to supplement that. What is the date of that 
memorandum [exhibit 11 +] ? 

Mr. Scuwarz. June of 1970. 

Senator Maruzas. June 1970, but yet you were still getting requests 
from Mr. Hoover until 1972 notwithstanding the renunciation of the 
program in 1966 by the FBI and Mr. Hoover's personal rejection of it 
as part of the Huston plan ? 

bassador Herms. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Marutas. This seems to me a very interesting kind of se- 
quence of events. 

One final question: Did you ever solicit these chores from the FBI 
or were they self-starting ? 

Ambassador Herms. Oh, I think they were both ways, but you will 
recall, Senator Mathias, that the FBI had a liaison section, and 
they had officers assigned to the various agencies with whom they did 
business, and this man was going back and forth several times a day, 
every day, so it is terribly hard to say which was the chicken and 
which was the egg. I think 1t went both ways. 

Senator Marutas. Sometimes, the existence of the facility invites 
the use of it, sir. 7 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. : 

The CmamMaw. Thank you very much, Senator—what was your 
name again? 

Senator Marmuras. Istomingo. 

The Cuamman. Our chief counsel, Mr. Schwarz, has one or two 
completing questions, and I have a final question, and that should 
finish it for the day. 

Mr. Sehwarz, go ahead please. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Could you turn to exhibit 7 *? I have a question, to 
straighten out something that is unresolved. 

Ambassador Herms. I have it, sir. 


1 See p. 211. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. In paragraph 7, a suggestion was made that if the 
Agency was not going to talk to Mr. Gronouski, it might be that the 
information about their programs should be passed through Mr. Mc- 
George Bundy to the President after the subcommittee had completed 
its investigation. Was information about the mail-opening plan given 
to Mr. McGeorge Bundy ? 

Ambassador Herms. I don’t recall ever having done so. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. The second of three final questions: As a historical 
note on what Senator Mathias said, am I correct in the impression I 
have gathered from the documents that you and Mr. Hoover always 
referred to each other as Mr. Helms and Mr. Hoover, but never got 
beyond the “mister” in all the time you worked together? 

Ambassador Herms. That is correct, sir. And if I may make one 
fürther sentence, there weren't very many people in town that called 
him Edgar. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Finally, we have provided you with a document 
exhibit 141 dated July 28, 1970, referring to a meeting you had with 
Mr. Mitchell the day before. It was given to you, a one-page docu- 
ment. Have you got it? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. That document reflects a meeting you had with Mr. 
Mitchell about the Huston plan after the President’s approval thereof 
came to the Agency. Is that right? 

Ambassador Herms. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, in that meeting, what were you told by Mr. 
Mitchell about the Huston plan? Did he tell you he knew about it or 
he didn’t know about it? 

Ambassador Herms. Well, my recollection and what the memoran- 
dum says, which is what I would really prefer to stick to, is that I 
apparently mentioned this to him and he said that he had not heard 
anything. about it, and that he wanted to look into it. 

Mr. Scuwanz. All right. 

Ambassador Hetms. The thing that surprised me, and this I do 
recall, was that he hadn't been present at the original meeting with 
the President, but I felt that somebody had obviously been in touch 
with him about the contents of that meeting, so I was surprised he 
knew nothing about the project. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In this memorandum, you give a characterization of 
what kind of effort the CIA had put into the document which was pro- 
duced in June, which advocated all of those illegal actions, admittedly 
ilegal actions. And I will read into the record what you said you 
told the Attorney General and then will ask you if that is a fair char- 
acterization of the effort the CIA made to support the document 
which called for many kinds of illegal actions in connection with 
domestic activities. 

You said, *I told the Attorney General that we had put our backs 
into this exercise." And then you go on to say, *because we thought 
he knew all about it and was behind it.” But is it fair? Is it accurate? 
Did you tell the truth in that memo when you said the CIA had put 
its backs into the exercise ? 

Ambassador Hrrws. The point I was trying to make to him. was 
that Mr. Angleton, Mr. Ober, and some others had practically 
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dropped everything they were doing to cooperate with this task force 
to write the report. : ; - 

That is what I meant in putting our back into it. I didn't mean 
that intellectually we had contributed a whole lot of illegal ideas, 
or anything of that kind. . "m 

Mr. Scuwarz. You did put your backs into the writing of some- 
thing. But you didn't advocate a whole lot of illegal actions? 

Ambassador Herms. We put our backs into meetings which led 
to the report. , . 

Mr. Scuwarz. You put your backs into the exercise which led to 
the writing of the report which advocated all kinds of illegal activity? 

A nbassdos Herms. Yes, sir, we put our back into an exercise that 
had been ordered by the President of the United States. f 

Mr. Scuwarz. And what you recommend is the institution or reim- 
stitution of all kinds of illegal activity? Is that not right? 

Ambassador Herms. That is your characterization. 

Mr. Scu wanz. Well, all right. "The document speaks for itself, and 
we all know what it says. T 

The CmamMAN. Mr. Helms, during the period that you were Di- 
rector of the Agency, did you ever tell the congressional oversight 
committees about the mail-opening program? 

Ambassador Herms. I don't recall ever having discussed this with 
the congressional oversight committee; no, Mr. Chairman. In fact, 
I don’t really remember the subject ever coming up in any hearings. 

The Cuarrman. It is not likely that the subject would ever come 
up if they had no reason to believe that such a thing was going on. 
I remember one time in the Foreign Relations Committee questioning 
Secretary MacNamara, and we wondered why he hadn’t told us some- 
thing that we thought was rather vital, and his response was, “well, 
because you never asked.” And since we had no knowledge of it, we 
had no reason to ask. 

What I am trying to say is this: if this committee, at the end of 
its proceedings, were to decide that a joint congressional committee 
of some kind should be established with proper powers and proper 
jurisdiction, and given the duty to exercise a meaningful surveillance 
of intelligence operations, wouldn't it be necessary to impose an af- 
firmative meaning on the agencies as a matter of law to keep such a 
committee fully apprised of all significant covert operations? 

Ambassador Hrs. Mr. Chairman, I say yes. And I add one fur- 
ther thing and that is that there are two sides to every coin and it 
takes two hands to clap, and the committee has got to make itself 
available for enough time to get all of these things set. 

The Cuairman. Yes; with that, I agree. And I think that if Con- 
gress is to play its role in the future to make certain that our intel- 
ligence operations are not only lawful but that they are given as 
much strength and publie confidence as possible, then a commit- 
tee needs to be established that will devote sufficient time to the work. 
And it can't be simply an adjunct of some other committee that has 
a very large responsibility in some other field, as the Armed Services 
Committee, 95 percent of which is devoted to the armed services and 
not to the special problems connected with intelligence. 

Ambassador Herms. I certainly agree, Mr. Chairman, whole- 
heartedly. 
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And I do think that every Director does need guidance from the Con- 

gress. And it needs more than they have had in the past. 

uode CnamMaw. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
elms. 

Ambassador Herms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That will conclude this hearing. 

The committee will reconvene at 10 o'clock on Friday morning in 
this room when the FBI's part in this mail opening will be examined 
and when, hopefully, we will hear from former Attorney General 
John Mitchell. 

[Whereupon, at 4:33 p.m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, October 24, 19775.] 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1975 


U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE To Srupy GOVERNMENTAL. OPERATIONS 
Wits RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Church, Mondale, Huddleston, Hart of Colorado, 
Baker, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the minor- 
ity ; and Charles Kirbow, professional staff member. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will please come to order. 

: Our first witness this morning is former Attorney General John 
Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell, will you please stand and take the oath. Do you 
solemnly swear that all of the testimony you will give in this proceed- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Mrrcnzzr. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarmMax. Mr. Schwarz will commence the questioning. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN MITCHELL, FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM G. HUNDLEY, COUNSEL 


Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Mitchell, are you accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. MitcHetu. Yes; I have Mr. William Hundley with me. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Have you had your attention called to the testimony 
the other day of Mr. Helms on the subject of the CIA’s mail opening 
program and his testimony about a meeting with you? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I saw this morning two pages that had reference to 
it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Have you had an opportunity to check 
your office calendar to determine whether you did meet with Mr. Helms 
in June of 1971? 

Mr. MrrenzLr. As I previously told this committee, my log shows | 
a meeting of 22 minutes with Mr. Helms on June 1, 1971. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. What is your best recollection of what 
transpired in that meeting ? 

Mr. Mrrcngrr. Mr. Helms came in to see me, I believe, primarily 
about another subject matter, and during the discussions of that sub- 
ject matter Mr. Helms referred to the activities of the CIA in connec- 
tion with the U.S. mails. My understanding of it was that he had 
reference to mail covers. It was a very short conversation on the sub- 
ject matter, according to my recollection, and that is about the sub- 
stance of what I can recall at this late date. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. When you say mail covers, what do you mean by 
mail covers? 

Mr. MrrcugLr. Well, there is a practice of law enforcement agen- - 
cies to obtain information to look at mail in envelopes going between 
parties in which law enforcement agencies have an interest to find 
out who is the sender, if possible, and, of course, who is the recipient 
of the mail. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You said this practice involves looking at mail in 
[eie and by that do you mean looking at the contents of the 
etter ? 

Mr. Mrrcuet. No. It does not. Mail cover, as the term is used, and as 
I understand it, does not entail the opening of the envelopes. 

Mr. Souwarz. Did Mr. Helms in that conversation tell you that the 
CIA had been and was opening mail? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I have no recollection of any such discussion at that 
time or any other time with Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Scuwarz. is it your testimony, then, that you believe he did 
not tell you the CIA was opening mail ? 

Mr. Mrrcuet. It is my testimony that the best recollection I have 
of the meeting with Mr. Helms on June 1, 1971, was that I understood 
what he was talking about was a mail cover operation, that is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did the subject of legality arise in your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Mircuett. I have no recollection, of it whatsoever. I would not 
believe it would arise in connection with a mail cover which, as I said 
before, is used by most law enforcement agencies in the proper cir- 
cumstances, and I do not believe that the question of legality would 
arise during such a conversation. 

Mr. Scuwarz. If it was all such a routine matter, why then is it 
your understanding that Mr. Helms came to see you? 

Mr. Mrrcueiu. About another subject matter. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Why did he mention, to the best of your under- 
standing and your testimony, the subject of mail at all? 

Mr. Mrrcwety. Because of the fact that it related to the other 
subject matter in an indirect, peripheral way, as I recall the other 
subject matter that we discussed. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And by that, are you saying that the other subject 

- matter related to the gathering of intelligence, and he then informed 
you that one method of gathering intelligence was mail covers? 

Mr. MırcaeLL. Well, I agree with everything up to the last aspéct 
of it. He put it more in the context that it was not unsimilar with 
the primary subject matter of our discussion. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What was the primary subject matter of your 
discussion ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I do not believe that I am permitted to testify on 
that subject matter here at this time. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Chairman, I don't know the appropriate pro- 
cedure on that. Mr. Mitchell, what is the basis for that statement? 

Senator Bager. Before you go on, Mr. Schwarz, is this the same 
matter that was covered in the executive session when Senator Tower 
was present ? 

Mr. Scuwanrz. I assume that it is, and I think we should get on the 
record here the nature of Mr. Helms’ reasoning, and then the com- 
mittee can rule—excuse me, Mr. Mitchell’s reasoning. 
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Mr. MırcueLL. You mean Mr. Helms! reasoning? 

Mr. Scuwarz. I mean Mr. Mitchell’s reasoning. 

Senator Baxer. Before you go on, as you understand it, this is going 
to deal generally with material that Senator Tower ruled on in the 
executive session ? 

Mr. Scuwarz. I would assume so, Senator Baker. 

Senator Baxer. All right. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Mitchell, can you state the basis for declining 
to reveal to the committee what the principal subject of conversation 
was that day between you and Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Mircuet.. I do not believe, so far as I know, that the subject 
matter has been in the public domain, and I don't believe that I should 
. be the one to disclose 1t here. I understand that your committee and 
the executive branch is having certain discussions.on hearings in some, 
areas, and it may very well be that this would fall within it. 

The CmargMAN. And are you referring now to the same subject 
matter that you referred to in the course of the deposition that was 
taken of you earlier when this general question arose and you took 
the same position then that you are taking now? 

.Mr. MrrcugELrL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, except that I would like to 
point out that it. wasn't discussed during the taking of my deposition. 
It was discussed with the vice chairman of your committee on his 
representation that you had an understanding with the executive 
branch that when such matter arose, that either you or he or both of 
you might inquire into the subject. 

The CmarMaAN. Very well. I believe that we have identified the 
subject sufficiently well so that I understand the reason for your declin- 
ing to respond to that particular question. 

'The subject does not really relate to the question of mail opening 
that we are now asking you about. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. But you can see that 
there was a collateral circumstance there under which the mail cover 
aspect might have arisen. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Very well, Mr. Mitchell. 

Counsel, I wouldn't pursue that any further. 25 

Mr. Scuwarz. In any event, Mr. Mitchell, your testimony about 
that meeting is that you discussed mail'cover and not mail opening. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. MrrcuzLr. That was my understanding of the basis of the short 
discussion we had on the subiect matter. f 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, one final question. First, did Mr. Angleton of 
the CIA show you material obtained from CIA opening of mail, and 
second, did he show you material relating to a Cathy Boudin? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. To the best of my recollection I have never met Mr. 
Angleton in my life. I may have in some group or circumstances. I haye 
no recollection. I feel quite certain that Mr. Angleton never showed 
me.anything relating to Cathy Boudin, and certainly not under the 
circumstances that it was a product of a mail opening. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Did any other person in the CIA.show you material 
relating to Cathy Boudin? 

Mr. MircHett. I have no recollection of it. I am quite sure they would 
not. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Kirbow? 

Mr. Kirzow. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mitchell, you are acquainted, are you not, with 
what has come to be known as the Huston plan? 

Mr. MrrcuLr. Generally, Mr. Chairman, yes. It has been a long 
time since I examined it, but I understand the subject matter. 

The Cuarrmay. Is it true that you were not involved in any way in 
the meetings between the various intelligence agencies which led up 
to the submission of the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Mircuett. That is true, sir. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it also true you knew nothing about these meet- 
ings on the Huston plan until after it had been submitted to President 

1xon? 

Mr. MircHe. That is correct. 

hs Cuairman. Who first told you about the existence of such a 
plan? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I believe it was Director Hoover, but it could have 
been Mr. De Loach, one of his associates. 

The Cuarrman. Did you subsequently meet with Mr. Hoover to talk 
about the plan? 

Mr. Mrrcurr. I believe I met with Mr. Hoover to talk about the 
plan. It again could have been Mr. De Loach who brought the plan to 
me at Mr. Hoover's direction. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever speak to Mr. Helms about the plan once 
you had learned of it? 

Mr. Mircuext. I do not have a recollection of talking to Mr. Helms 
about the plan, although I have been shown memorandums where Mr. 
Helms says that such a meeting and discussion took place. 

The CuamrMan. Well, when you talked either to Mr. Hoover or to his 
deputy, Mr. De Loach, do you have any recollection that either of them 
told you that mail was being opened ? 

Mr. MırcmeLL. Well, no, not that mail was being opened. The discus- 
sion I had with them was to go over the salient point of the recom- 
mendation of the so-called Huston plan. The plan, of course, contained 
& recommendation with respect to that, and I believe, based on some 
homework that I have done here recently, that the materials had a 
reference to the fact that there was no covert operation, which I under- 
stand in that document meant the opening of mail. There was a refer- 
ence to mail covers; in other words, the examination of the outside of 
envelopes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the Huston plan did contain, as you correctly 
say, the statement that mail openings had been terminated, and it in- 
cluded a request that the President authorize mail openings. 

Now, my question is, after you learned of the plan, do you recall 
being told that mail openings were then going on, even though the plan 
itself stipulated that they had been terminated? 

Mr. MrrcngLr. No, sir. To the best of my recollection I was never 
told anyone was carrying on a mail opening operation. 

The Carman. Now, as Attorney General of the United States and 
the chief law enforcement officer of the Government at the time, doesn't 
it strike you as being extraordinary that you should not have been 
told about a mail-opening program that was contrary to the laws of 
the country ? 
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Mr. MrrcngLL. Well, I would believe, Mr. Chairman, that that 
would depend entirely upon what had become the established prac- 
tice with the CIA, or whatever other agency was opening mail, vis-a- 
vis the executive branch of the Government, particularly the Attor- 
neys General. It would surprise me only to the extent that they did 
not brief-me on such a subject matter as they did on many other types 
of intelligence-gathering operations that were in place when I became 
Attorney General. 

The CHarrman. Although they briefed you on other intelligence 
operations, according to your testimony, they never briefed you on 
the mail opening? 

Mr. MrrcaeLL. Not on the mail openings; no, sir. 

The CHamman. When you learned of the Huston plan, what action 
did you take? You proceeded, did you not, to take the matter up with 
the White House? Did you take 1t up directly with the President? 
Did you take it up with someone else in the White House? 

Mr. MrromrLL. As I testified this morning, Mr. Chairman, I made 
known to the President. my disagreement with the concept of the plan 
and recommended that it be turned down. Whether that was in a 
direct conversation with the President, which I believe it was, but it 
could have been in a conversation that I might have had with Mr. 
Haldeman that was transmitted to the President. 

The CHarrman. What were your reasons for recommending that 
the plan be turned down? 

Mr. MrrcuELL. The proposals contained in the plan Zn toto were 
inimical to the best interests of the country and certainly should not 
be something that the President of the United States should be 
approving. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean by that that the proposals for under- 
taking illegal action formed the basis for your objection to the plan? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. That is correct, sir. There had been, of course, indi- 
vidual items of that plan suggested to me that would be undertaken 
by parts of the Justice Department, which had been turned down, 
and the aggregate was worse than the individual parts that had been 
suggested. . 

The Cuarmman. Was it your understanding, following your con- 
versations at the White House, that President Nixon then rescinded 
his approval of the plan? 

Mr. Mrrcnzzrr. I was so told. 

The Cmamman. By whom? 

Mr. Mircuett. I believe either the President himself or Mr. Halde- 
man, I am not certain which. 

The Cuarrman. At any time afterwards, were you ever told that the 
mail openings continued, despite the President's rescission of his ear- 
lier approval of the plan? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. No, sir, as I have previously testified. 

The Cuamrman. Given the fact that, as Attorney General, you were 
not told in the first place of the meetings between the various intelli- 
gence agencies and the FBI, which was directly under your jurisdic- 
tion, and which led to the formulation of the plan, and 1n view of the 
fact that the plan itself contained recommendations that were illegal, 
and you were not informed of the plan until after it had been sub- 
mitted to the President, and in view of the fact that you then asked 
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the President to rescind his approval of the plan, why didn't you 
follow up afterwards to make certain that none of these practices 
were, in fact, going on? Did you just accept the statement that the 
matter had been reconsidered and the President's approval had been 
withdrawn and take no further action? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Mr. Chairman, when the President of the United 
States makes known his determinations with respect to a subject mat- 
ter, one would believe that the branches of the executive departments 
underneath him would follow through on his determinations, and 
needless to say, some of the agencies that were involved in the prepara- 
tion of the Huston plan, such as the CIA, were not under my 
jurisdiction. : 

I know that from time to time I had further discussions with Di- 
rector Hoover on some of the subjects contained in the Huston plan 
and the Bureau continued to abide by the determinations of the 
President. 

The Cuamrman. And beyond that, you felt that the other agencies 
who had signed the plan were really beyond. the jurisdiction of the 
Justice Department, so that your followup was confined to the FBI— 
is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Mrronzzr. That is the substance of it; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Baxer. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

T think counsel and the chairman have covered the matters that you 
were invited to testify about, Mr. Mitchell. I have one or two brief 
questions on a tangential or related matter. 

As jou testified, the situation was such that you were not advised. 
that the Huston plan was being formulated; in fact, on the first 
opportunity, you recommended to the President that it be disapproved, 
and it was disapproved or withdrawn. What would you suggest, as a 
former Attorney General of the United States, to make sure that the 
Attorneys General in the future have a better understanding of what 
sort of plans are being proposed to your successors or to future Pres- 
idents? Do you think there is some way we can guard against this sort 
of thing happening in the future? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. Well, apropos of these answers I gave to the chair- 
man in that area, I believe that so far as the executive branch is struc- 
tured now, the Attorney General's responsibility rests with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the other constituent parts of the Jus- 
tice Department. With respect to that, I am fully convinced, after 
many experiences, that the only way the Attorney General will ever 
get control of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is through the 
Director. There is no way that an Attorney General can carry on all 
of the functions that he has to do, with all of his divisions, with all of 
his bureaus, and be able to monitor what goes on in the FBI. 

Senator Baxer. How is one to ensure that? How is one to ensure 
E xara Attorneys General have control of the Director of the 

BI? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. How are you going to ensure it? 

Senator Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcuzzr. Only by the appointment of the proper Director; 
that's the only way. 

Senator Baker. Would it be helpful to appoint a Director for a term 
of years? 
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Mr. Mrrcnzgrr. Yes. I think that, Senator, we can go to the same 
concept that I understand you and I hold about the Presidency, that 
if you had a long enough term and a single term, I think that would 
be one way of perhaps putting some rein on it. 

Senator Baxer. You mentioned that the scope of your jurisdiction 
. and concern extended only to the FBI and not to the CIA, as it was 

related to the Huston plan. Do you think that is a defect? Do you think 
that in terms of the total intelligence apparatus of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that there ought to be some sort of central authority that coordi- 
nates both domestic and foreign intelligence? Should there be a better 
relationship between, say, the FBI and the CIA, in terms of intelli- 
gence gathering? 

' Mr. MrrcnzLr. Yes. I think there certainly was, and I presume there 
still is, great room for improvement in that area. But to get to your 
specific point of domestic and foreign intelligence, there has got to 
be a better understanding, because in many areas, you just cannot 
make a demarcation of which is which, and it is about time that this 
Government and the courts and a few other people began to realize 
that. There should be a better control of the total operation, and pref- 
erably a greater unification of it. 

Senator BAxrn. Would you agree that the present situation, in terms 
of law enforcement and intelligence, probably indicates the need for 

better congressional oversight of those functions, and that some sort 
of committee structure having the jurisdiction to legislate and oversee 
both the FBI and the CIA, or any of the other 62 law enforcement and 
intelligence operations, would be in order? Would you support a pro- 
posal for a joint committee of the Congress on intelligence and law 
enforcement ? 

Mr. MrrcnugLr. Yes; I would do that, Senator. But I must hasten to 
add that I am not quite sure how effective it could ever be. It seems to 
me that would be awful difficult, for somebody up in the Congress 
trying to monitor the operations of the intelligence community. When 
I say monitor, I mean, their actual operations, not their policies or 
appropriations or things in that area. 

Senator Baxrn. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Baker. 

Senator Mondale. 

Senator Monpate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, while you were Attorney General, you were apparently 
under the opinion that mail covers alone were in operation. This in- 
volves taking pictures of the outside of an envelope, which, I gather, 
is legal, and it does not involve the actual opening of the mail. In fact, 
thousands of letters were being opened, mail from every conceivable 
source, from Richard Nixon to Arthur Burns to Leonard Bernstein, 
and the rest, which the record now establishes. Is it your testimony 
that you never saw the contents of the materials being opened ? 

Mr. Mircuetv. It is my testimony that I never knowingly saw the 
contents of any letter that was opened. Now, whether or not material 
from mail that had been opened was provided to me in memorandums 
or in other form, I cannot say, but I was not cognizant of the fact that 
it came from the opening of mails. 

The Cuairman. So that you cannot testify that you never saw any 
of it, but if it did come before you, it came before you in a way that 
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would not have alerted you as to the illegal method by which it was 
obtained? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Moxpare. Similarly, the Huston plan deliberations oc- 
curred, among other things, through the active participation of the 
FBI, without your knowledge until the very last moment, when either 
Mr. Hoover or Mr. De Loach came to you, and you then went to the 
President and had the plan killed ? 

Mr. MrrcoueLL. That is correct, sir. 

Senator MoxpALE. Senator Baker asked you what to do about the 
apparent actions within the Department of Justice when one of its 
bureaus engages in illegal activity without informing the head of the 
Department. One of your answers seemed to be that we ought to get 
someone as a Director who is accountable and responsible to the 
Attorney General. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mircuett. Well, in part. But what I intended to convey, Sena- 
tor, was that it is practically impossible for an Attorney General to 
monitor everything that goes on in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and that the success of the Bureau will depend entirely upon the 
me: who is the Director of the Bureau, who should carry out the proper 

icies. 
TNF, if I might add also to the first part of your sentence, which 
I believe was part of the question, Mr. Hoover was over in the White 
House working on the Huston plan apparently in his belief that it was 
a directive or a request of the President of the United States. This is a 
little different than the normal activity where the Director does clear 
his activities with the Attorney General. 

Senator Monpate. Do I take by that answer that you do not mean 
to imply that Mr. Hoover was unaccountable and unresponsive to the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. You say he was then accountable? 

Senator Monnae. In other words, are you saying that while you 
were Attorney General and Mr. Hoover was the Director of the Bureau, 
it was your judgment that he was fully accountable and responsive to 
you as Attorney General? 

Mr. MrrcnugrnL. Yes, he was. And I would have to add that if the 
Chief Executive Officer, the President of the United States, gives him 
directions, I am sure they would supersede those of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or anyone else. 

pennor Monpate. Even when the direction was to conduct an ille- 
gal act? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. Well, I do not believe that the President's direction 
to Mr. Hoover was to conduct an illegal act. I think the direction to Mr. 
Hoover and the other gentleman involved was to assemble a program 
for obtaining the appropriate intelligence. 

Senator MoxpaLr. The Huston plan explicitly stated that while 
many of these tactics are illegal, we should use them anyway. Is it your 
testimony that had the President ordered the Houston plan, it should 
have gone forward, despite its illegality ? 

Mr. Mircuety. No; that was not the testimony I was suggesting. The’ 
testimony I was suggesting is that the President of the United States 
has broad powers and I would be sure that it would be necessary for 
each of the recommendations that were made in connection with the 
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appropriate circumstances to be examined before you can make that 
blanket determination. 

Senator Moxnarr. All right. Now, if a President orders an illegal 
act, is it the duty of the people in the Justice Department to so inform 
the Attorney General, and is it the duty of the Attorney General then 
to act to stop 1t? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. Well, assuming your premise is of an illegal act, I 
would believe the answer would be yes. 

Senator Monpatz. Now, the opening of mail was clearly illegal, 
wasn't it? 

Mr. Mircue tz. I’m not going to formulate that opinion here and 
now, because I don't know what the mail was, under what circum- 
stances, who might have given the directions that the mail be opened, 
and under what authorization, because I cannot give you a blanket 
answer on that. 

Senator Moxpars. How can you say that the Bureau was fully ac- 
countable if the Director never told you that the FBI was getting mail 
illegally obtained by the CIA ? 

Mr. MrrcnLr. I am at a loss, Senator, to know how to answer your 
question. I didn't say—I don't believe I said the Bureau was fully 
accountable. I said it should have been fully accountable. 

Senator Monpate. Is it your testimony that the FBI was not ac- 
countable ? 

Mr. Mrrcuexz. With respect to the circumstances that you are talk- 
ing about, I would have to know the specifics of it before I could 
answer your question as to the individual items. 

Senator Monpate. But you were not told at all that they were open- 
ing mail, were you? 

Mr. Mrrcue xv. That is correct. 

mee Monpate. Then how can you say that the FBI was account- 
able ? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I haven't said they were accountable. I suggested 
that they be accountable. 

Senator Monpare. Then are you saying they were not accountable? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I believe I could go back over my experiences in the 
Justice Department and find some areas in which the Bureau was not 
fully accountable to me; yes, Senator. 

Senator Monar. And would this be one of them ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I would have to get to the specifics of it before I could 
- answer your question. 

Senator Moxparx. Can you give us some examples upon which you 
based your answer that in'some instances they were unaccountable? 

Mr. Mrrcwets. Counsel, I don’t think that is part of this hearing, 

` and I don’t see any reason for getting into that subject matter. 

Mr. Hunptey. Mr. Chairman, I think we have an agreement that we 
would confine the questioning of Mr. Mitchell to the three areas that 
the committee voted on yesterday. If we are going to delve into such a 
broad area as where Mr. Mitchell might think that the FBI was unac- 
countable, I can see that we could stray into areas that I know the 
committee doesn’t want to get into, for the reasons I stated in execu- 
tive session. 

Senator Monpate. I will withdraw the question. 

Senator Baker pursued what I think is a very valuable line of in- 
quiry, in terms of how to make agencies of the Federal Government ac- 
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countable to the law. You were Attorney General of the United States 
at that time. It would seem logical, according to the structure of the 
Federal Government, that the key otticial who should be held respon- 
sible for seeing that the law is observed is the Attorney General. Those 
questions asked by Senator Baker are very important, and I think 
we have to find an answer to them. But there is also another question 
that I think has to be answered; namely, whether it is the judgment 
of the Federal Government that through its leaders and under the guise 
of counterintelligence, our Government is permitted to pursue illegal 
acts against the American people in order to gather such intelligence. 
Do you feel that there is such authority to go beyond the law for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Mrrcuet. Well, it depends on, Senator, what you decide to de- 
termine the law is, and how it is interpreted. 

Senator Monpats. That is true. 

Mr. MırcueLL. And I think that there has been a tendency to assume 
that certain acts are illegal and that the powers of the President of the 
United States don't extend to some of those activities and functions. 
Obviously, the warrantless wiretapping is one that is a perfect illus- 
tration of it, and I think you can carry the question of mail openings 
into the same field. The sàme constitutional principle is involved, and 
you do have the question as to the powers of the President of the 
United States in the areas of national security and foreign intelligence. 

I do not believe that the subject matters have been fully examined. 
Certainly the courts—our highest court of jurisdiction has not seen 
its way clear, because cases have not been presented to them, to make 
these determinations. I think it would be very constructive, in the 
interest of the American people, that we get on with the determina- 
tion of what these powers are, and how they should be exercised. 

Senator MoxpArx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Mathias. 

Senator Marmaras. Mr. Mitchell, a few minutes ago you testified that 
after the Huston plan had been discarded by the President, you had 
several discussions with Director Hoover covering topics that were 
individual portions of the Huston plan. Is that right? 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maruias. Do you recall if any of these included questions 
of mail openings? 

Mr. Mircuetz. To the best of my recollection, Senator, they did 
not. 

Senator Marnas. Were you aware that the FBI was, in fact, for- 
warding requests to the CIA to open specific mail ? 

Mr. Mrrcnuzzx. I was not. 

Senator Maruuas. I believe the testimony before the committee is 
that it continued to within 2 months of Mr. Hoover's death. Is that so? 

Mr. Mircuew. I was not so aware. 

Senator Maruras. So that, in fact, although the general area of mail 
opening had been brought to your attention through the Huston plan, 
it was concealed from you that this activity was going forward, and 
that requests were actually being made to the CIA by the FBI to 
open mail? 

Mr. Mrreugur. Well, Senator, I think we ought to again take a 
minute to find out that the Huston plan said that there was no covert 
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opening program of the mails, that there was a mail cover program. 
They opted for the opening of mails. So that my determinations and 
interest in the subject matter, of course, was responsive to what had 
been laid out in that document in July of 1970. 

Senator Maruras. I am interested in the kind of circumstance which 
is unfolding here, in which the President gives an order which you 
discuss with Mr. Hoover in the light of the President's action, and 
we now find a very important part of that order was being disre- 
garded on a regular basis by a number of requests from the FBI to the 
CIA to survey certain particular mail. This brings up the whole ques- 
tion of executive oversight, in addition to the question of congressional 
oversight, the latter of which Senator Baker has suggested we con- 
sider as part of our hearings. . 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. Well, Senator, my response to a comparable question 
a few minutes ago was that, in my opinion, the only way we are going 
to have the proper functioning of the FBI is to have a Director who 
will carry out his responsibilities in his oversight of the Bureau. It 
is impossible for the Attorney General to do it. 

Senator Marmas. Perhaps we cannot depend on individuals, on 
human beings. Maybe we have to think in terms of institutions. And 
one of our jobs here is to try to understand how we can apply the 
fourth amendment in the context of the 20th century and in the con- 
text of a highly technological society. From your experience as At- 
torney General, and particularly from your experience in this matter, 
do you think that any exceptions should be made to the fourth amend- 
ment with respect to foreign espionage and intelligence? Do you think 
that, dealing in this area, a requirement of judicial warrant should be 
waived? l 

Mr. Mrreuzrr. Yes. I can visualize circumstances under which it 
would be in the interest of the country to do so. I am not accepting 
all of your language, but as I testified before, the primary responsibil- 
ity of the President of the United States is to protect this country. 
And I can understand circumstances which arise where he might have 
to take certain acts or direct certain acts which, in the light of the dis- 
cussions that are being held today and through this committee, you 
might think were illegal and unwarranted. 

But in the light of the circumstances, such as Abraham Lincoln 
dispensing with the writ of habeas corpus and a few other things, it 
might be well justified that an Executive take those actions. But re- 
ferring to the first part of your question, if you want to have an over- 
sight of the FBI or the CÍA, or any of the rest of them, the best way 
to do it from the Hill is to get your list of things you do not want 
them to do or do want them to do. Get them up here under oath, swear 
them in, and ask them if they are doing it or not. And then you will 
find out. 

Senator Maruras. Is opening mail among those exceptions that you 
would consider justifiable? Would surreptitious entry be included? 
. Mr. Mircuext. It could very well be, Senator. We will have to exam- 
ine that in the light of particular circumstances. 

Let me give you a hard one. We know that the Embassy of X has 
got an atomic bomb in its basement that it can put off in Washington, 
right down here, any time they want to. Now, would you have the pro- 
tective forces, or whoever is going to handle the job, run down and try 
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to get a warrant to go in there? You know, you get to some of these 
questions where there are hard ends on both parts of the spectrum. So 
Í think we ought to try and talk to the principles that you and I have 
been discussing. 

Senator MaTHIAs. No atomic bombs have been developed that you 
can put into an envelope. We are talking about mail here. 

Mr. MrrcugLL. Apparently somebody has put a few bombs in an 
envelope, or you would not be having these hearings. 

Senator Marutas. There are many kinds of bombs. 

Mr. MircHett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Marmas. Your illustration was atomic. But is this not the 
very question? When you decide that you are going to do away with 
the protection of the fourth amendment, whether it is surreptitious 
entry or mail opening, that participation of another impartial author- 
ity is the heart and soul of the fourth amendment. If the fellow who 
thinks there is an atomic bomb in the basement, who is convinced of 
it, who is about to rend the protection of the fourth amendment, is able 
to go forward on the basis of his own information and caught up with 
the emotion of his own feeling about the thing, he can go in there and 
do a tremendous amount of damage. 

Should there not be the participation, the institutionalized partici- 
pation, of another branch of Government—a judge, for instance? 

Mr. Mrrcueu. Well, I can give you about an hour's dissertation on 
that, if you want, and I would try to answer you briefly by saying that 
in the areas of national security and foreign policy, it is my o inion 
that the Chief Executive of the country is much more qualified to 
make a determination than somebody sitting over on a bench who has 
nothing to do with foreign policy, nothing to do with national secu- 
rity, and will be making a judgment in a very restrictive legal light. 

Now, I want to get back again to what I said before; ind that is, 
I am hoping that some of the ground rules can be laid out in these 
areas and established either through judicial proceedings or by deter- 
minations of national policy by whomever may, so that you will have 
a better and clearer understanding as to what functions should be 
carried out. 

Senator Maruzas. Mr. Mitchell, just to pursue this one step further, 
isn't the problem with your solution that the Chief Executive, or even 
the Attorney General, is not always going to give his personal atten- 
tion to the problem. Here we know, at least from testimony before the 
committee, that the FBI was actually requesting the CIA. to open mail 
after the President had ordered that it not be done, and after you 
were at least under the impression that it was not being done. 

In the absence of institutions, and depending completely upon indi- 
vidual human beings who happen to occupy a particular office for a 
particular space of time, we do lose the protections of the fourth 
amendment. l 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. There is great possibility for it, and there is a great 
history of it. We are dealing again with human beings and human 
nature, and I do not believe that the fact that there is somebody, a 
judge, sitting on the bench is going to be any different from the guy 
who I recommend is going to have to be the one in the FBI to make the 
proper determinations, and that is the Director. And it will depend 
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on who the Director is, and under what circumstances he is account- 
able. 

Senator Marmas. Justice Powell wrote, I thought, a remarkable 
decision in which he dealt with this subject. He said: 

The fourth amendment contemplates a prior judicial judgment, not the risk 
that Executive discretion may be reasonably exercised. This judicial role ac- 
cords with our basie constitutional doctrine that individual freedoms will best 
be preserved through a separation of powers and division of functions among 
the different branches and levels of government. 

It seems to me that this institutional approach, with all due respect, 
is a preferable one that reliance on the individual who holds the job. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MırcueLL. May I comment on that? 

Senator Matuias. Certainly. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I quite agree with what Justice Powell wrote in the 
circumstances under which he wrote them. But I would hate to have 
this colloquy left without pointing out that judges can be just as falli- 
ble or infallible as Directors of the FBI. 

Senator Marmuras. But they are generally more disinteretsed in 
given case. ` 

Mr. MrromrLL. Hopefully so. i 

The Cuarrman. Senator Huddleston? 

Senator Hupp.eston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, just a couple of clarifications. Is it your testimony 
that when you assumed the office of Attorney General, you were not 
told of the FBI’s or the CIA’s mail-opening program in the briefings 
ipu received by your predecessor or by others within the Agency 
itse. l 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator HuppLEsTON. Were you told by the FBI of their COINTEL 
Program? - 

Mr. Mircuett. No, sir. My first information about that program 
came from the press. 

Senator HupprrEsroN. Would that be one instance where you would 
agree that the FBI was not accountable? 

Mr. MircHe.tut. From what I have read in the press and heard from 
other parties, I would say that that was the case. I do not know the 
full parameters of their program. From what I know about it, yes, sir. 

Senator HupprEsrow. That would be an area where they certainly 
should have checked with the chief legal officer to determine its 
advisability, its legality, its propriety. 

Mr. MrrcugLL. Yes, sir, and I hope that Senator Mondale under- 
stands that this was one of the subject matters that Mr. Hundley 
referred to that the committee brought to our attention. 

_ Senator HuppLEsTON. You also stated you were never aware of any 
information that came to you in the way of evidence that had been 
secured from the mail-opening program. 

Mr. Mircuett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Huppitzsron. Are you aware of any instance where any 
testimony had to be excluded from any potential case, or any case 
had to be dropped or altered because the evidence might have been 
tainted through improper or illegal gathering? 

Mr. Mrrcuzux. Of mail? 
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Senator Huppiesron. Yes; through the mail-opening program. 

Mr. Mrrenzrr. No, sir, I have not; or at least, I have no recollection 
of it. As you can well imagine, many of the mechanics of trying cases 
do not come to the attention of the Attorney General. In fact, it 1s the 
exception rather than the rule. i . 

Senator HuppLEsTON. So you have no knowledge of this having 
occurred ? . 

Mr. MrrcuzLL. I have no knowledge. It may have happened, but I 
do not recall it ever having come to my attention. 

- Senator Hupptzsron. Mr. Mitchell, there is one thread that has run 
through all of this inquiry that this committee has undertaken that 
bothers me, and other Senators have expressed problems that they see 
in trying to develop the kind of regulation or guideline or law that 
may be necessary to prévént such abuses from happening again, and 
that is in the matter of communications. = Agee 

' For instance, we have Mr. Helms’ testimony that he did, in fact, 
brief you on the project, indicating that your approval was given. This 
assurance was then handed down to those below him who were charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the program, and presumably 
everybody thought that they were cleared to do it. 

This same type of thing has occurred in nearly every incident that 
we have investigated involving the CIA or the FBI in questionable 
operations. And I find it is as if you were drawing an imaginary line, 
say, at the level of the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Everybody in government above that line has one perception of what 
they are talking about, and what the instructions are and what the 
policy is. And everybody below that line has quite a different percep- 
tion, and they all act, apparently, in accordance with their own con- 
ception of what the instructions and the policy are. 

Either the U.S. Government and its agencies were operating in 
very serious matters in a very loose fashion, where there was no 
clear understanding going all the way from the President down to 
the person who is carrying out the responsibility, or they were oper- 
ating in such a way, and probably deliberately, that the record would 
show that if anything happened that was not supposed to happen, 
there would be no way to place any responsibility on anybody. 

Can you comment for me and this committee, first of all, on the 
question of understanding and communication? J presume that all 
persons were using the English language, and I presume that they 
were using phrases that were common and understood by all. Yet, the 
perceptions were vastly different. What guidance can you give us on 
developing procedures that will make absolutely certain that the 
orders of the President of the United States and the policy of the 
President of the United States would be understood by those who are 
going to carry them out? 

Mr. Mircue.. Well, first, Senator, if I may, I presume that I read 
the same testimony of Mr. Helms that you did, and I don’t think it 
came out quite the way you phrased it here with respect to the differ- 
ence between Mr. Helms and myself—not as strong as you put it. 

Senator Huppreston. You indicate he did not mention the mail 
opening, but you understood him to talk about covers. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I am talking about his testimony which seems to me 
wasn't quite as strong as you placed it. Second, I think that the one 
problem, right on the nose, that I can discuss relating to your observa- 
tions, is the practice that I learned at a later date, sometimes to my 
chagrin, that when you are dealing with some of these people, they 
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write what are known as memorandums for the files, and they become 
the most self-serving documents that you can find. I am not speaking 
of anything here, but I do say there is great potential for it, and 
it has happened, and it has happened to me in a number of 
circumstances. . i 

With respect to the more general aspects of your observation, I think 
that a lot of government goes on without appropriate consideration of 
the subject matter, and I think a very good example that is before 
this committee that can be discussed is the so-called Huston plan. I 
know from my conversations with the President that he saw that he 
had a proþlem of failure of liaison among intelligence agencies, and 
the proper intelligence to deal with certain problems. He went ahead 
with the program that he thought was going to carry it out, and the 
report came 1n. He said, “fine, go ahead and implement it.” 

When the contents of the report was called to his attention, it was 
over and done with. Obviously, with all of his other duties, he had 
not focused on the natures of that report or its consequences. 

Senator HupprEsToN. That is a good point. It was over and done 
with as far as the President of the United States is concerned. But 
many of the things suggested in the Huston plan were, in fact, already 
going on, and others were initiated after it had ceased to be the policy 
of the President. 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. That was the last point that you made, and the last 
one I was going to comment on. I think that it is a very difficult area. 
It always has been in government, and it always will be. We do not 
always deal with such high-level matters as the first and fourth 
amendments, and national security and national intelligence. But 
you can go into any one of these departments or bureaus in this Gov- 
ernment, and you find somebody down in those lower levels that are 
trying to structure a policy of their own that is contrary to what the 
Secretary or the Director is trying to put in operation. It has been 
going on since government was founded. 

Now, they may not do it as blatantly as has been done here, in 
connection with a direct statement that such and such did not exist 
when, in fact, it was being carried out. But there are always those in 
these bureaucratic positions in this Government who are going to try 
and structure their own policies, and most of the time it is done with 
good intent. . 

I believe that, as I testified before with respect to the FBI—about 
which I know a little bit more than some of the other agencies—that 
our salvation is a proper Director who is serving for an appropriate 
period of time. The second aspect of it is the oversight of somebody. 
If you want to, in the area we are talking about, create a foreign and 
domestic intelligence board that will sit and monitor this, that is one 
thing. If you want to do it through congressional committees, that is 
another. But I am sure that there can't be too much oversight, if that 
is a proper word, with respect to sensitive areas. 

Senator Hupprestow. What about the question of establishing a 
record within an agency, for instance, to determine precisely who did 
what, and why? You mentioned a memorandum. In some instances, 
we do find the very kind of memorandum to which you referred. 
Somebody would apparently put it in writing very quickly so that 
there would at least be a record of his or her view of what went on 
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at a particular meeting. But often, we do not find memorandums from 
other people that might either substantiate that or differ from it. In 
some cases, we find nothing on paper at all, where all the instructions 
and orders went down verbally. Then at each level, there is a little 
different understanding of what they actually were. — . 

Is it feasible to develop some sort of policy where it would be a 
requirement that from the very top to the bottom, that there be on 
record written instructions indicating the policy, indicating how that 
policy was going to be implemented, and whether or not it was 
implemented ? 

Mr. MrrcmeLL. Yes, Senator, I would subscribe to that, at the level 
of the subject matter that you are talking about; in other words, mat- 
ters of policy and directions for implementation. But, as I'm sure you 
are well aware, you can bog down government to the point where 3t 
will only function if all you do is write memorandums, and there 
are too many of them written 

Senator Huppeston. I recognize that. 

Mr. Mrrcvetx [continuing]. On inconsequential subject matters 
now. 

Senator HuppLEsTON. You can also get into a situation that we have 
discovered as part of our inquiry, in which programs are implemented 
at the lower levels in a way quite different from what was intended 
a few echelons upward. Those who were responsible had no way of 
knowing whether their orders had been carried out, and some had 
been surprised to learn here, as you have been, that some of their 
understandings at that time were totally wrong. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Yes; as I testified in response to your last question 
with respect to what the policy is, and how it is to be implemented, 
there is no doubt but what there should be a memorandum, a writing 
order, whatever it might be, on the subject matter. Otherwise, the 
are is given somewhat of a free pass at what he thinks it might 

e. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, when you served as Attorney General, did you approve 
FBI requests for warrantless wiretaps ? 

Mr. Mrrcugrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SCHWEIKER. In your judgment, what is the difference, if 
any, between warrantless wiretaps and warrantless mail openings ? 
Do you see any legal difference here, aside from the specifics of the 
situation? 

Mr. MrrcengLr. Senator, I haven't examined the question of mail 
openings. I believe I indicated before that there could be similarities in 
certain cases. I indicated that perhaps the same constitutional and 
legal principles applied. But I don't want to give you a definitive legal 
opinion on the subject matter without getting further into it. I think 
I would like to leave my answer as saying that there is a distinct 
possibility that there are similarities. 

Senator Scuwerker. According to my opinion—and of course, yours 
may differ from this—I think the statutes prohibit warrantless mail 
openings. Now, if they did, and that is a presumption with which you 
may or may not agree, would you favor amending the law to allow 
warrantless mail opening for national security cases? 
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Mr. Mrrenzur. I would like to examine the question a lot more in 
depth than I have, but I think it is a subject matter that should very 
well be considered. And I would point out that in connection with mail 
openings, you may have a little different time frame, and you should 
consider the desirability or the potential of using warrants in connec- 
tion with it, based on the probable cause question that we have in wire- 
taps where we do seek court approvals. : 

Perhaps the thing here would be to show probable cause in connec- 
tion with parties to the mailing, which would be helpful, rather than 
to give an indiscriminate right of somebody to make a determination 
that A and B were involved in some sort of a conspiracy and then, 
therefore, you can open their mails. Because this can hold the mail 
in the Post Office for a day while you go to the court with an affidavit 
showing a probable cause. 

Senator Scuwerker. On Wednesday, Mr. Blount said that Mr. 
Helms told him that Helms had asked you for a legal opinion concern- 
ing mail opening. I believe you testified that this was not the case. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Mrrcnzzr. I testified that, to the best of my recollection, there 
was no such discussion, and as you are probably aware, Senator, legal 
opinions out of the Justice Department are a very lengthy, involved 
process. It goes through the Office of Legal Counsel. They are not 
given by the Attorney General sitting at his desk. 

Senator Scuwerker. I gather from your previous answer that you 
would probably favor some statutory authority that would require 
some written legal opinions in these sensitive areas, so that there is 
no question what the positions of a future Attorney General or the 
Justice Department would be in some of these areas. Is that a fair 
assumption, based upon your other answers, or not? 

Mr. Mrrcuzur. If I could paraphrase it just a bit, I think it is a 
subject matter that needs a great deal of consideration to determine 
where we go from here, to make sure that actions with regard to 
opening mails or whatever it may be receives full exploration, per- 
haps judicial determination in constitutional areas, and a full recog- 
nition, however, that there are many aspects of this. that have now been 
downgraded for various reasons that may turn out to be, in the future, 
very much in the interest of this country. 

Senator Scuwerker. The records of the FBI indicate that until 
1966, the Bureau had programs in which mail was opened, but the 
Attorney General was not advised of such programs and such open- 
ings. Do you agree that all Bureau programs of questionable legality 
or marginal areas such as this should be cleared in advance by the 
Attorney General? Is that your concept of the role of the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Well, it is certainly a very important role of the 
Attorney General with respect to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
If they are even on the borderline with respect to these practices, it 
certainly should be called to the attention of the Attorney General 
and his determination made with respect to it. 

Senator Scnwerxer. You said earlier in your answers that you 
would favor greater control and greater unification of the intelligenca 
services, which I think is a feeling that many of us on this committee 
would share. One of the proposals that has been put before us for 
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consideration calls for a stronger role for the Inspector General, who 
would have authority to go into certain of these areas and to report 
either to the President or to the Chairman of the Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. Did you have this concept in mind when you men- 
tioned greater control or unification? If not, exactly what were you 
referring to? 

Mr. MrrcuELL. There are two subject matters. One of them is 
unification or liaison, or whatever basis upon which you discuss it. 
And the other is the oversight question. If you had an Inspector 
General on top of the Director of the FBI or the CIA, why that is 
just another layer of individuals. I think that probably won’t hurt 
annie. It may help things. It may also cause another bureaucratic 
foul-up. 

My thoughts in connection with what Senator Baker and I had 
to say more in the line of a high-level oversight commission, plus 
congressional oversight, and I think, out of all that has been going 
on and kicking around, if some of your congressional committees, who- 
ever they are, a special committee, were to put some good people 
together, we have learned what the bad points are. We have learned 
what some of the good points are. And if they just got a checklist, 
and as I said before, got the Director of the FBI and the CIA up 
here under oath and said, “Now, are you doing this, are you not doing 
this, down the line,” you could have a little bit better oversight than 
some of the colloquies that are carried on when you get up before 
committees on the Hill. 

Senator Scuwerwer. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Yesterday, as you know, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Helms 
was here. He testified on the very question of whether or not he did, 
in fact, inform you that the mail was being opened when he spoke 
to you about the general plan, and I would like to read to you Mr. 
Helms’ response when he was asked that question. If you would like 
to follow me, it is on page 1090 of the transcript of yesterday’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. Mircuewu. Yes, sir. I think we have it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. Schwarz had asked— 


Now, is it your testimony that you told him about a mail-opening operation? 


And we had a long, rambling answer from Mr. Helms that went 
this way: 

Well, I can only say, Mr. Schwarz, to be fair to everybody concerned, that I 
am not sure that everyobdy in Washington is as nearly familiar about the 
distinction between these two things then as they are now. I mean, everybody 
in this room knows exactly what the two things are, but in those times, I am 
not sure that necessarily the Attorney General would have known the difference. 
I do not recall, therefore, being in a battle of terminology with him. I thought 
I had gone down to explain something that was going on and the usefulness 
of the information we had, and in fact, we would like to preserve the operation, 
that we were going to have a problem. 


Then Mr. Schwarz said— 


That just is an unsatisfactory answer. Did you tell him you were opening 
the mail or not? 


To which Mr. Helms replied, 


I am sorry you find it unsatisfactory because I don’t recall whether I said 
specifically we are opening x number of letters, but the burden of my discussion 
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with him—I don't see how it could have left any alternative in his mind, because 
how do you find out what somebody is saying to another correspondent unless 
you have opened a letter. 


Mr. Schwarz then said— 
All right, so you did tell him? 
Mr. Helms said, 

That is my recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz then said— 


Did you tell him information about what could only have come from the con- 
tents of the letters? 


Mr. Helms said, 
Ithought so, sir. 


Now, that being Mr. Helms' testimony, he left this committee with 
the clear impression that he had told you enough about this operation 
that in his judgment, you must have known that letters were being 
opened. Now, are you telling us today that that was not so? 

Mr. Mrrcnuzrr. I am telling you today that that was not so, and I 
. wish the staff would call your attention to some of the other parts of 
Mr. Helms’ testimony, where he said he came to talk to me about an- 
other subject matter, and other parts that relate to this. I also wish that 

. your counsel had asked Mr. Helms what it was that he showed me out 
the letters, because there is no reference to it, or anything else in 
ere. 

But I am affirming again, that to my recollection, he did not either 
show me any material—nor did anybody else from the CIA—that 
came out of any letter, that his conversation was such that it led me 
to believe—and I guess it could have been based on the Huston plan 
and the references there—that he was relating to mail covers and not 
mail openings. 

The Cuarrman. Since mail covers are legal, why would he come to 
talk to you about something that was legal and ongoing? The FBI was 
doing it. The CIA. was doing it. Why would he make such a special 
thing about a matter that was so well known and routine and legal? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. Senator, as my testimony has stated, and Mr. Helms 
has referred to in his testimony, he came to me to talk about another 
subject matter. 'The other subject matter, which is the one we had di- 
alog about what I wouldn't testify to, was in a similar area, and it is 
my recollection that he made a reference to this matter as being com- 
parable to it. 

The CmargwMAN. And since that reference took such a form as to 
lead you to believe that he was simply talking about mail covers, then’ 
what you are really telling us today is that Mr. Helms misled you? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I’m not saying that at all. I’m telling you of what my 
recollection and understanding was of the subject matter, and the last 
thing I would do is characterize anybody's testimony up here, that T 
did not hear, nor have not read. 

The Cuarrman. I have read you the answer to this particular ques- 
tion. Mr. Helms clearly conveyed to this committee that he believed 
that he told you about opening the mail. You have said that your rec- 
ollection is that he told you only about mail covers. 
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Mr. MrrcnzLr. That is correct. We go back to Senator Huddleston’s 
observations with respect to the dialog between individuals. 

The CuargMAN. Therefore, you are saying he misled you, because 
what was going on was something far beyond mail covers; it was the 
opening of the mail. 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. Senator, you are implying an intention on the part 
of Mr. Helms to mislead me. That may not have been the case at all. 
I don't know. I’m telling you what I understood was the basis of his 
conversation. 

The Cuarrman. All right. What you understood was quite different 
from what was, in fact, going on, and he did not convey to you the 
mail-opening operation, isn't that true? 

Mr. Mrrcuxrr. That is my understanding of the conversation that 
we had, that I have testified to on any number of occasions. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether President Nixon had knowl- 
edge of the mail-opening program? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. I would believe not, because of the—or at least not as 
of the time we discussed the Huston plan. I would believe he did not. 

The CnarmMaAN. You have suggested that, without having further 
details concerning the program, you cannot give us a judgment on 
whether or not it was legal. Now, we have read into the record several 
times what we understand the law to be, the statutes that relate to 
this matter, and the Supreme Court decisions over the years that relate | 
to this matter. The Agency itself has acknowledged the illegality. And 
so, the illegality of opening mail is really unarguable, but then you say 
you believe that the resident may open mail for reasons of national 
security, even though the laws prohibit it. 

Mr. Mrrcue . I didn’t say that, Senator. 

The CuargMAN. What did you say? 

Mr. Mrrcueu. Well, if your stenographer can go back and get the 
record, we can get the question and answer specifically. 

The Cramar. Mr. Mitchell, you did say you could not give your 
opinion as to legality ? 

Mr. Mrvcuett. That is correct. 

The Crramman. And you did say that there is an area in which the 
President has special responsibilities in national security affairs? 

Mr. Mircuett. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the implication was that this may be one of 
those places where the President has power to disregard the law. What 
other implication can you draw? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Senator, you're getting in the same situation with me 
as Mr. Helms and I apparently got into. The implication was that I 
went on to say further that I would recommend that a detailed account 
be made of the total picture, and I think it was in response to that 
general type of question that I gave that answer, not with respect to 
the statutory provisions and all of the rest of it having to do with a 
particular mail cover. f 

The CrarrMan. So, this committee is involved in just such an in- 
vestigation with the hopes that we can come forward with recom- 
mendations in this area, and in many other areas. But even 1f one were 
io accept the need to clarify this area, and to draw the lines more 
clearly, and even if one were to agree that under some circumstances, 
the nàtional security interests might be so great as to entitle certain 
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kinds of operations to go on under proper guidelines and controls, 
here was a situation of which the President was not even aware. How 
in the world can the President exercise meaningful control when the 
agencies of the Government are conducting dubious operations and 
the President has no knowledge of them, the Attorney General has no 
knowledge of them, until after the fact? Recommendations go to the 
President, first he approves them, then he turns them down, and the 
same practice is continued, just as though he weren't there. Now, that 
is the record that is before this committee. 

Mr. MrrcueLr. Well, is that a question, Senator? Do you want a 
comment? 

The Cuatrman. That being the state of the record, I would like such 
comment as you would like to make. 

Mr. Mircueti. My comment is to the effect that I think you are doing 
a very fine job with respect to a determination as to what the facts 
are, so that somewhere along the line, the proper body, whether it be - 
this committee, whether it wants to undertake it, or you may have to 
go further, to the Congress, or up to the courts, will define the powers 
of the Président, and hopefully proscribe guidelines under which they 
Should be exercised and in what cases. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we propose to do, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I wish you well. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Ser Mondale, would you take charge of the hearing at this 
point 

Senator Mowparz [presiding]. Senator Baker, do you have any 
questions? 

Senator Baxer. I have no questions at this time. 

Senator Monpate. Mr. Mitchell, suppose we were holding hearings 
while you were Attorney General, while the Counterintelligence Pro- 
gram (COINTELPRO) and these mail openings were going on, and 
they were going on without your knowledge. Suppose the committee 
called you up to find out what was going on in the Department and 
asked you questions about whether there were current mail openings or 
COINTELPRO activities? How would you answer that question? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. As to whether I would come or not? 

Senator Moxparr. We used to have that problem, too. Let us put 
that behind us. 

Mr. MircuELL. What is the question that you would like me to 
answer? 

- Senator Moxparx. I will try to ask it again. Suppose we have set 
up this joint committee on intelligence that has been recommended. 

Mr..MrrcHELL. Yes. 

Senator Monpatz. The committee wants to know what has been going 
on in the FBI that might be illegal. So they call the Attorney General 
before it and they ask him questions that concern mail openings and 
so on. How would you answer the committee under that circumstance 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. Well, we are dealing, I guess, in an academic field. 

Senator Monpate. In one sense, but that would have been the pre- 
dicament then, would it not? 

Mr. Mrrcnrr. No; it would not have been the predicament, because 
I would have pursued it on the basis—and it is still academic, because 
we do not have the subject matters before us as to what the subject 
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matters of the inquiry were, and what effect the public disclosures of 
them might have with respect to the national security and the foreign 
intelligence of the Government. 

And then I believe I would have followed what has always been my 
understanding of the law, that executive privilege, which is what you 
are asserting, can only be asserted by the President, so you would have 
to, as Attorney General, go to the President and have him determine 
whether executive privilege was to be exercised or not. 

Senator MoxpALE. Let us suppose we asked you if they were opening 
mail at Kennedy Airport in New York, and you said, “I cannot answer 
that on the basis of executive privilege,” and the President said, “yes, 
you can.” What would you have answered 2 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Well, just on that basis, if they were opening mail, 
period ? 

Senator Monpate. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would have had no problem of coming up and testi- 
fying to what I know under the circumstances and on the basis of the 
question you asked. A mere physical act of opening the mail does not 
seem to me to affect our national security or foreign policy, the fact 
that mail was being opened. What mail might be opened and so forth 
is a different subject matter. 

Senator Monpate. How would you have answered the question 
if you did not know? In other words, there were two massive programs 
going on about which you were unfamiliar: one, opening thousands of 
letters in New York; and another, called COINTELPRO, which was 
investigating, even intimidating and harassing American citizens all 
over the country, and sometimes using the IRS in one way or another to 
achieve those aims. 

Now, my question is, how would a CIA oversight committee or an 
FBI oversight committee be able to know it was getting the truth if 
the Attorney General of the United States did not know it himself? 

Mr. Mrronzrr. Well, Senator, if that is the thrust of your question, 
I think it is the point, if you ask me as Attorney General, “are you open- 
ing the mail through the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” I would 
say “I do not know but I will damn well find out.” 

Senator Monpas. That is right. And the reason you would want 
to know is because it is your duty to know. 

Mr. Mrrcrett. It is the duty to the point of view that the Attorney 
General has the FBI and the Justice Department and is responsible to 
the extent that he can control them for the policies of the FBI. 

Senator Monpate. Do you think such an oversight committee would 
have the right to assume that the Attorney General knows what is 
going on in his Department on matters like these? 

Mr. MIrcHELL. I would hope not. I would hope they would never 
assume anything, based on what we all know about what goes on in 
government. . 

Senator MowDpALE. You see, that is what scares me, because unless 
we clearly define what the limits of these agencies are—and I think 
the limit has to be defined by law—then all we have left, if we want 
real oversight, is to set up an oversight committee which spies on the 
spies. And we will have to have a one-for-one relationship around this 
country, Since we cannot even be sure that the Attorney General and, 
we now know, the Postmaster General, know what is going on. We will 
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have to have another parallel system where we follow the investigators 
and the spies. Tlien, based on our outside investigations of the investi- 
gators, we will decide whether what they are doing is appropriate. 

Mr. MrrourLr. You are making a very eloquent argument for my 
contention that it all has to rest with the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to control the activities of his men within 
the Bureau. 

Senator Monpate. And would you agree that the limits of his activ- 
ives ate defined by the law? In other words, he cannot conduct illegal 
acts? 

Mr. Mrrcenrzr. I think we can state that without equivocation, yes, 
sir. 

. Senator Monpate. That is right. And you would agree that when the 
CIA, the FBI, the IRS, or any other investigative agency acts in the 
United States, it does not have the authority to go beyond the law? 

Mr. Mircue tt. It does not. 

Senator Monpate. We will now turn to Senator Schweiker. 

Senator ScuwrrkEn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Attorney General, you said a minute ago that it was your belief 
that President Nixon had no knowledge of mail opening. You say as 
Attorney General and chief law enforcement official, that you had no 
knowledge of mail opening. Two days ago we heard from Postmaster 
General Blount, and he testified, to the best of his knowledge, that he 
did not know the mail was being opened. 

My question is very simple. Mr. Mitchell, who was running the 
Government? i 

Mr. Mrrcnuzrr. Are you talking about the mail opening part of the 
Government, or the rest of it? 

Senator Scuwzrxzn. I think after hearing the answers I may be 
talking about all of it, but right now I am talking about mail opening. 

Mr. MrrcuErL. Apparently, from what I have read in the news- - 
papers—and that is where my knowledge comes from—the old school 
tie boys who had been doing it for 20 years just decided they were 
going to continue to do it. 

Senator ScHWEIKER. We certainly have a situation that seems to be 
out of control, whereby some people were deceived by a lot of other 
people. This situation, I think, is something the committee has to 
deal with in the future. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monpnate. Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator HupprEsroN. Mr. Mitchell, in whatever briefings did occur 
between you or Mr. Helms or any other person relating to this matter, 
were you ever informed that the Postmaster General was not being 
told the true nature and extent of this project ? 

Mr. Mircuett. I am puzzling with your question, “of the true extent 
and nature of the project," since I did not know the true extent and 
nature of the project. Obviously I was not told that the Postmaster 
General was not informed. ' 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Was there any suggestion that this was a 
project of which the Postmaster General was not fully aware? 

Mr. Mrrcnuzrr. Well, when you talk about project, if you are talking 
about mail opening 

Senator Huppieston. Were you given specific knowledge, or even 
an impression, that the Postmaster General was being deprived of 
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knowledge, the total nature of any project that the FBI or the CIA 
conducted involving the mails? 

Mr. MrrcugLr. No. I recall no circumstances where I ever became 
aware of the Postmaster General being apprised of the nature of the 
project, as you have described it. 

Senator Huppteston. You are surprised to learn now that those 
Postmasters General who were here yesterday or the day before testi- 
fied that they did not know that mail was actually being opened? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. No; I am not surprised at that at all. 

Senator Huppteston. Was this a commonly accepted practice, then, 
within Government as you know it, that one agency would become 
involved in another agency's responsibility without advising the head 
of the other agency what it was doing? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I am speculating, because I do not know, and I only 
know what I have read in the papers. But I would speculate to the 
point that this was something that—whenever it got started and by 
whom and under what circumstances, I do not know. Knowing the 
cautious nature of so many of these people. I would believe that some- 
body in the Post Office at à pretty good altitude knew about it, whether 
it was the Postmaster General or a lesser degree; and that once the 
practice got operating, I can see how Postmasters could come and go 
and they would never find out about it, because the mechanics for it 
was established. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Suppose there were a strict prohibition 
against the FBI, the CIA, or anybody else operating within another 
agency without fully and regularly informing the head of that agency. 
Would this not be one way to then assure more accountability ? 

Mr. Mircwexu. I would certainly subscribe to that. 

Senator HuppLrsrow. The head of such an agency would be in- 
formed on some kind of a regular, continuing basis. 

Mr. Mircuety. I would Bubacriba to that most wholeheartedly. 

Senator Huppiesron. I am sure that you, as Attorney General, would 
not appreciate the CIA or any other entity coming over and utilizing 
yor personnel for questionable purposes without your being aware 
of it. 

Mr. MrrcugLL. You are absolutely right. It was not the CIA, but 
I did have a few of those problems which were soon put to rest. 

Senator Huppresrton. I am certain that occurs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monpare. Mr. Kirbow ?. 

Mr. Krrsow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, you first took the oath as Attorney General on Jan- 
uary 92, 1969. Would you tell the committee again the first time you 
knew for sure that the. FBI or the CIA was involved in mail opening 
projects? 

Mr. MırcueLL. I presume when I read it in the newspapers when- 
ever it got out of wherever 3t got out of. 

Mr. Kirsow. Would that have been before you saw the so-called 
Huston plan in January of 1970, or after that? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. No. It would have been long after I saw the Huston 
plan. The Huston plan, in effect, states that they were not involved in 
mail openings. i 
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Mr. Kirsow. I would like to pursue that with you just a moment. 
Would you or your attorney please turn to exhibit 11 !, which is en- 
titled “Special Report.” 

Mr. MrreneLL. “Special Report of the Interagency Committee"? 

Mr. Kirsow. Yes, dated June 1970. Please turn to page 29 where 
mail coverage is discussed, sir. 

Mr. MironeLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirgow. I would like to draw your attention to the last two 
sentences of the first full paragraph by reading them for the record 
at this point. 

Under preliminary discussion the following— 

Covert mail coverage, also known as “sophisticated mail coverage” or “flaps 
and seals.” Entails surreptitious screening and may include opening and 
examination of domestic or foreign mail. This technique is based on high level 
cooperation of top echelon postal officials. 

And in the next paragraph under the nature of restrictions, this 
sentence— t 

Covert coverage has been discontinued, while routine coverage has been re- 
duced, primarily as an outgrowth of publicity arising from disclosure of routine 
mail coverage during legal proceedings and publicity afforded this matter in 
congressional hearings involving accusations of governmental invasions of 
privacy. 

Looking at those words, Mr. Mitchell, is it fair to say that almost 
any reasonable man, be he an attorney or not, including you and 
the President, should have been on notice that this had been an ongoing 
program which had been phased out for some reason? 

' Mr. Mircuxrty. No; I think it is just to the contrary. 

It says— 

*Covert coverage has been discontinued, while routine coverage has 
been reduced, primarily. . ." and so forth. As I understand covert, 
that is the openings, and routine is the mail cover aspect of it. 

Mr. Krreow. It says it has been discontinued. That did not in- 
dicate to you that there had been an ongoing program at some time 
in the past where the mail was actually opened? 

Mr. Mrrcuzrr. It might have in the deep, dark past, but. —— 

Mr. Kırgow. Does it indicate that to you now, Mr. Mitchell, reading 
those same words? 

Mr. MrrourLL. Well, I think the important part is when it had 
been discontinued. Since they were opting in the Huston plan to use 
that as one of the tools in their intelligence-gathering operation, I 
assume that it might have been any time in the deep, dark past, but 
certainly not in the immediately preceding time frame. 

Mr. KinBow. If I could then direct your attention to page 30 under 
*Covert coverage, point 1," where it states: ; 

High level postal authorities have in the past provided complete cooperation 
and have maintained full security of this program. 

Speaking of the covert coverage that we just discussed, did that in- 
dicate to you, or does it now indicate to you, that this had been a 
program involving the high level postal officials and either the FBI 
or the CIA in the past? 
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Mr. MrrcaeLL. Well, I think that the language you have read refers 
to the pore. authorities. The statement is quite clear, I would think, 
as to the fact that they had been knowledgeable and cooperated in 
the past; how far in the past, I could not guess. 

Mr. Kirsow. From reading the cover sheets and other parts of this 
report, it had to be obvious to you that Mr. Hoover and Mr. Helms 
took part in preparing a report that went forward, because it bore 
both their signatures. 

I would like to ask you, at that time when you and the President 
were discussing the so-called Huston plan, did you have any discussion 
about making absolutely certain that this was not still going on or being 
sure that the laws of the land.were being obeyed, as far:as covert 
mail opening was concerned ?. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Let me see if I can answer your question in two 
parts. 

My testimony has been that the President got word to me, either 
told me directly or got word to me, that he had called off the imple- 
mentation of the Huston plan. That would carry with it, without any 
detailed discussion—which I have no recollection would follow up— 
but would carry with it a Presidential determination that the author- 
izations contained in the Huston plan would not be carried out. 

Mr. Kirsow. At that time Mr. Hoover was still the Director of the 
FBI and worked directly for you; did he not, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MrrcnxnL. Yes, he did. He worked directly under me. I am 
not sure he worked directly for me. 

Mr. Kirzow. I appreciate your position. 

Did you at that time or any time thereafter discuss with Mr. Hoover 
any aspects of the covert mail program to insure that it was not con- 
tinuing in the Department ? 

Mr. MrrcuE.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrsow. Did you not have the duty to do so? 

Mr. MırcseLL. I do not believe so, because of the fact that I had 
no knowledge that the Department, meaning the FBI and J ustice, 
was doing anything at all with respect to covert mail activities. 

Mr. Kirsow. How do you reconcile that answer really, Mr. Mitchell, 
with the answer that you gave Senator Mondale a moment ago where 
you said. “I would certainly have a duty to know if I were the Attorney 
General”? 

Mr. MrrcaeLL. I forget what the subject matter of the question 
was. 

Mr. Kırgow. The same general premise, that you should know what 
is going on inthe FBI. 

Mr. Mrrengur. As the Attorney General, you have a duty to know 
whatever is going on in the FBI; your ability to obtain the informa- 
tion is an entirely different matter. 

. Mr. Kirsow. You did not, though, at any time, inquire into this 
matter to carry out your duty to know and to prevent abuses of the law 
of the land in the covert mail-opening program ? 

Mr. Mrronzrr. I think I have testified, and will again, that it was 
my assumption that based on the Presidential directive to not imple- 
ment the Huston plan, that it would be unnecessary for me to go over 
and find out if the Director of the FBI was carrying out a policy con- 
trary to one that had just been laid down by the President of the 
United States. 
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Mr. Kirsow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moxparr. Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr of Colorado. I have no questions on this subject. 

Senator Monpate. Mr. Schwarz? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Following further Mr. Kirbow's line of questioning, 
you do agree, do you not, that the document dated June 1970 does 
reveal that in the past at least, mail had been opened ? 

Mr. MrrcugLL. Ibelieve that is the implication, yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And it does state in the document that the opening 
of mail is illegal ; does it not? 

Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I believe that with reference to a number of subjects 
were illegal:and I think opening mail was one of them. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Then based upon your knowledge from 
an examination of the document, which shows that in the past at least, 
illegal actions involving the opening of mail had taken place, did you 
convene a grand jury to look into the admitted acts of illegality on 
behalf of some intelligence services? 

Mr. Mrtcue tt. I did not. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And why not? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I had no consideration of that subject matter at the 
time. I did not focus on it and I was very happy that the plan was 
oe out the window, without pursuing any of its provisions 

further. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Are you now of the opinion that if you had had time 
to focus on the matter then, it would have been wise to convene some 
investigation within the Department to determine what had happened 
in the past? 

Mr. Mrrcuenu. I believe that that would be one of the normal 
processes where you would give it initial consideration and see where 
it led to, what the statute of limitations might have been and all of 
the other factors you consider before you jump into a grand jury 
investigation. ; 

Mr. Scuwarz. Excepting those factors, do you agree that you should 
have at least considered the matter ? 

Mr. Mrrcnzzxr. I think if I had focused on it I might have consid- 
ered it more than I did. 

Mr..Scuwanz. I have nothing further. 

Senator BAkER. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Senator Moxpars. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baxer. I have no quarrel with Mr. Schwarz's questions. 
They are valid questions, but it seems to me we ought to keep things in 
perspective here. You know we have a whole interagency report that 
proposes a whole lot of bad things, or at least I think they are bad 
things, and many of them were illegal. They wanted the President 
of the United States to approve it. He signed off on it and this is the 
man who said, “No, change your mind and withdraw it.” 

.. ltisentirely possible that perhaps Attorney General Mitchell should 
have thought a little further and said, *Look, let us check into that 
business." Maybe you did these things in the past and that is the basis 
for this recommendation, maybe so. But I think the record clearly 
ought to carry the notation of the fact that John Mitchell is the man 
who withdrew Huston plan, or convinced the President to do so. And 
let us not detract at least that credit. 
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Mr. Scmwanz. If I gave any implication that I was seeking to 
detract from that point, Senator Baker, I did not intend to. 

Mr. MırcaeLL. Senator, if I might just makea comment? 

Senator Monpate. At this point, I think we also ought to put this 
memorandum [exhibit 15+] from Mr. Dean to Mr. Mitchell in the 
record, which says that, “I believe we agreed that it would be inappro- 
priate to have any blanket removal of restrictions". . . This excerpt 
from the memo refers to the Huston plan. . . 
rather, the most appropriate procedure would be to decide on the type of intelli- 
gence we need, based on the assessment of the recommendations of this unit, and 
then to proceed to remove the restraints as necessary to obtain such intelligence. 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, Senator, restraints are not the same as referred 
to in the Huston plan. As you know, Mr. Dean 

Senator MowDALE. As a matter of fact, that is exactly what that 
referred to, because it was immediately after the denial of the Huston 
plan that you and Mr. Dean got together, prepared this memo and 
said, “Well, what the Huston plan—— 

Mr. MırcaeLL. You are wrong on that, Senator. Mr. Dean and I 
didn’t get together. Mr. Dean brought the memorandum over to my 
office from the White House. 

Senator Monpats. “Pursuant to our conversation yesterday," it 
says. Did you not have such a conversation ? 

Mr. MircHety. We had a conversation about Mr. Dean—— 

Senator MoxpALE. On September 17, 19—— 

Mr. Mrrcngrr. I don’t recall the date—about Mr. Dean coming over 
to see me about the subject matter. And I would like the record to show 
that Mr. Dean's recommendations were not implemented. 

Senator Monpare: Is there some record that you disapproved of 
this memo? 

Mr. MircHELL. Yes; there is testimony in volumes and volumes and 
volumes. 

Senator Monpare. Can you refer me to it? 

Mr. Mrrcuet. We will be glad to provide it for you. It is in the 
Senate Select Committee of which Mr. Baker was present. It is in, I 
ee the House Judiciary Committee testimony and a few other 
places. 

. Senator Monpate. I look forward with great anticipation to seeing 
it. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. And let me call your attention to the fact that the 
outgrowth of this was the establishment of a liaison intelligence func- 
tion to try and get at the problem where the CIA couldn’t talk to the 
FBI and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms didn’t provide 
the information to the FBI. And we tried to cure this hiatus that 
existed among the intelligence communities. And it wasn’t too bad a 
job at that. We at least knew when they were trying to tear down 
Washington. 

Senator MoxpALE. And one of the things that happened after this 
was that all of the things recommended in the Huston plan went 
forward. 

Mr. MırcHeLL. You will have to document that for me some time. 

Senator MowDpanE. You were the Attorney General. Can you say 
whether it was true or not? 


1 See p. 225. 
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Mr. Mrrcnzrr. I do not believe that what was recommended in the 
Huston plan went forward. 

Senator Monpate. What part did not? 

Mr. Mrrcngrr. If you give me a couple of hours to study it and 
analyze it and analyze the record, maybe I can answer it for you. 

Senator Monnate. I think you would need at least 2 hours. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I would think so too, Senator. 

Senator Monpate. Any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. 

Our next panel of witnesses are four persons from the F BI. 

Would you stand and be sworn, please? Do you swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Wannatt. I do. 

Mr. Moore. I do. 

Mr. Braniean. I do. 

Mr. Mintz. I do. ` 

Senator Monpare. Would you introduce yourself for the record, 
please, and then the questioning will begin. 

Mr. Wanna. I’m W. Raymond Wannall, Assistant Director, 
Intelligence Division of the FBI. 

Mr. Mrnrz. I'm John Mintz, the legal counsel to the Bureau. 

Mr. Branican. Mr. Chairman, I’m William A. Branigan, and I am 
the Section Chief of Counterintelligence No. 1 in the FBI. l 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I’m Donald E. Moore. I retired from the 
FBI as Inspector in June 1973. 

Senator Monpate. All right. 

Would you begin the questioning, Mr. Schwarz? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Chairman, we have had an opportunity to talk 
to these gentlemen in executive session previously. 

Mr. Mintz is legal counsel and the dialog with him occurred last 
Tuesday when we discussed various questions of warrants. He has 
nothing by way of first hand knowledge on the subject of mail open- 
ing. 

Beginning with you, Mr. Wannall, could each of you state briefly 
for the record what your connection was with the mail opening subject, 
and what your knowledge about this project is now and was at that 
time. 


TESTIMONY OF W. RAYMOND WANNALL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, IN- 
TELLIGENCE DIVISION, FBI; WILLIAM BRANIGAN, SECTION 
CHIEF OF COUNTERINTELLIGENCE, FBI; DONALD E. MOORE, 
FORMER FBI INSPECTOR; AND JOHN A. MINTZ, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, LEGAL COUNSEL DIVISION, FBI 


Mr. WANNALL. In two separate programs I had a direct connection 
in that they were carried on or instituted at the time that I was the 
Chief of the section which had responsibilities for those particular pro- 
grams or phases of programs. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Mr. Branigan? 

Mr. Braniean. Mr. Chairman, I was the Section Chief, within 
which section I supervised—I had responsibility for five specific pro- 
grams involving the FBI. 
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Mr. Moore. I was the Inspector in charge of the branch from mid- 
October 1956 until my retirement in June of 1973, the branch in which 
these programs were carried on. i 

Mr. Scawarz. Mr. Chairman, I will attempt a summary of the key 
facts about the FBI programs. I would appreciate it, gentlemen, if you 
would correct me should I state things that appear to you to be in- 
accurate. 

Now, the EBI mail-opening programs began during thè Second 
World War and, with a short Interruption after the war, lasted until 
1966. Is that right? . 

Mr. Wanna... That is correct. 

Mr. Branican. I would like to correct that. It is my recollection that 
they probably began immediately prior to World War IT. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I think that is true. They began in 1940. Other 
people were in the war; we were not yet. 

And there were eight major programs. Is that correct ? 

Mr. WANNALr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And they involved approximately eight cities in the 
United States. 

Mr. Wanna tt. I will accept your number, Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. And in addition to the major programs, 
there were some isolated instances where, in connection with partic- 
ular espionage matters, you had mail-opening programs directed at 
particular individuals who may have been suspected of being in- 
volved in espionage activities. 

Mr. Wanna tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Senwanz. Thank you. Now, why were the FBI mail programs 
suspended in 1966? 

Mr. Wannaut. At that time, Mr. Hoover instructed that this tech- 
nique be suspended, along with others. 

Mr. Scrrwarz. And was this at the same time he instructed that 
surreptitious entry—that is, breaking into places—be suspended? 

Mr. Wanna t, That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And trash covers and certain other things were also 
to be suspended ? 

Mr. WANNALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwanz. What is your understanding as to the reasoning for 
that series of actions taken in 1966? 

Mr. WaxNarr. I think I would have to interpret what was in Mr. 

. Hoover's mind, which would be difficult. But I do think that Mr. 
Hoover regularly had a regard for the climate of times. I think the 
programs which had been carried on before were in periods during 
which the circumstances were entirely different than the period that 
existed at the time he ordered the suspensions. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Is it accurate, however, that after Mr. Hoover ordered 
the suspensions, the FBI continued to obtain material from the CIA in 
connection with the CIA's New York project, and continued to add 
certain names whose mail they would like to obtain from the CIA ? 

Mr. WANNALL. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, throughout the period covered by the FBI's 
own programs and its receipt of material from the CIA. programs, 
was the subject of legality of mail opening focused upon, to the best 
of your knowledge, based upon either your recollection or your review 
of the files? 
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Mr. WaNNaLL. Would you give me the time frame again, Mr. 
Schwarz? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Starting from the beginning, 1940, and running all 
the way up through the FBI’s own program and until 1973, which 
was the time the CIA program wasstopped.  . 

Mr. Wanna... From the review of material that I have recently 
made, there was a consideration of this in about 1951, as I recall. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And thereafter, from the material we have been able 
to obtain and which you have reviewed, there does not appear to have 
been such a consideration, except for Director Hoover's references 
in connection with the Huston plan. Is that right? 

Mr. Wannatt. To the best of my knowledge, that is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And we could not determine, could you, whether 
there was actually an opinion in 1951 or whether the subject was 
merely raised? 

Mr. Wannatt. I think the subject was raised because as I recall, 
a particular document was prepared by one of the supervisors who 
-was involved in the operations. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, based upon the staff review of the FBI pro- 
grams, it appears to the staff that in most cases the FBI programs did 
not involve the same kind of random or general opening of mails, but 
rather it involved the opening of mail which the FBI had reason to 
believe, in their opinion, was likely to lead to matters relating to il- 
legal agents within the country. I think there are some exceptions to 
that, but, gentlemen, is that, in your judgment, a fair characterization 
of the FBI programs? 

Mr. WANNALL. That is a very fair characterization. 

Mr. Scuwarz. However, Mr. Wannall, could I call your attention 
al document which is exhibit 16,1 the document dated March 11, 
1960. 

Mr. Wanna t. I have the document.. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In support of the staff conclusions that I just men- 
tioned, did the FBI have a review procedure of its mail-opening pro- 
grams so that those programs which did not appear to yield results 
with respect to espionage matters were reviewed? And what hap- 
pened when they were reviewed ? 

Mr. Wannatu. We had a procedure whereby starting, I think, 
about 1958, programs which were carried out within the division, not 
only relating to mail projects, but others, were reviewed on a semi- 
annual basis. I think later that became an annual basis, and then a 
review in conjunction with an annual inspection of our division by 
another division which conducts such inspections. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And were certain of the programs turned off, based 
upon such reviews? 

Mr. Branican. That is correct, Mr. Counsel, certain of our pro- 
grams were turned off because of their unproductivity. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Scrwanz. Now, one further background question. None of these 
programs was based upon the obtaining of warrants. That is true, is 
it not? 


1 See p. 228. 
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Mr. Branican. That is correct. f 

Mr. Scuwarz. The document, Mr. Wannall, concerns a program 1n- 
volving an Asian country of which you were personally aware, does 
it not? 

Mr. WaxNNALL. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwanz. I would like to read into the record from the docu- 
ment, in the third paragraph, an example of what the person writing 
the document was claiming to be the advantages of a particular pro- 
gram. And it reads as follows: 

A true picture of life in that country today is also related by the informa- 
tion which this source— 

Now, when he says “this source,” he means the mail-opening pro- 
gram, does he not? . 

Mr. WANNALL. We're talking about the mail-opening program by 
use of the word “source,” yes. 

Mr. Scuwarz. [reading]. 

A true picture of life in that country today is also related by the informa- . 
tion which this source furnishes, showing life in general to be horrible due to 
the complete lack of proper food, housing, clothes, equipment, and the complete 
disregard of a human person’s individual rights. 

Now, none of that had anything to do with espionage, did it? — 

Mr. Wannatu. No; I would say that that was developed as positive 
. intelligence, a byproduct of the program. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And you agree that the FBI does not have the re- 
sponsibility for developing positive foreign intelligence? 

Mr. WaNNALL. We have no charter to develop positive foreign in- 
telligence. As a member of the intelligence community, of course, we 
can be called upon by others to develop it. And should we come into 
possession of it, we do have a responsibility to see that it gets in the 
proper hands. 

Mr. Scuwanz. All right. Now, based upon your review of the ma- 
terial and your previous deposition, given the generality that the ob- 
jective was to look for espionage matters, you agree, do you not, that 
the review of the files demonstrates that material was picked up con- 
cerning antiwar groups, concerning pornography, concerning several . 
other matters which do not relate to the initial purpose; that is, to 
search for information relating to espionage matters? 

Mr. Wannau. We did secure such information as a result of this or 
other programs. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Let us put aside the question of the legality 
of the program in the first instance and the fact that there was no 
warrant, and let us assume that there had been some statute or other 
authority to. permit the FBI to look for information with regard to 
espionage matters. The fact is, of course, that other information did 
come to the attention of the FBI, such as antiwar movement matters, 
and that that other information was filed and used by the FBI in 
the course of its intelligence operations. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. WANNALL. Yes sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Now, as I say, passing the question of 
propriety in the first instance, and assuming there was some proper 
basis, do you not agree that it is improper to pass beyond that initial 
purpose, to retain and use materials such as material on antiwar 
demonstrators that had no relationship to the initial espionage 
purpose? 
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Mr. WauNALL. Well, at this time, just sitting here and analyzing it, 
it certainly could be concluded in that sense, Mr. Schwarz. However, 
I think it would be well to consider that as far as the product of this 
program was concerned, it was considered as having come from a 
source for which approval for its establishment had been granted on 
a high level, within the FBI at least. And the men who were produc- 
ing the information did have a responsibility in their minds at that 
time to see that intelligence information was put in the proper channels. 

Mr. Scuwazz. This is not a problem limited to mail, is it? When you 
have a wiretap, assuming, it is a wiretap legally implemented for a 
purpose of discovering a certain crime, you may also get information 
that is unrelated to that, and your current practice is to retain the 
unrelated information. And my last comment, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this is an issue which we are going to have to deal with in the general 
sense as to what the proper standard should be. And perhaps somebody 
else is going to want to pursue that issue here and later when the At- 
torney General testifies. 

Senator Huppieston [presiding]. Mr. Kirbow, do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Kirsow. Mr. Chairman, may I defer my questions until you have 
finished? 

Senator HupprrsToN. On the very point that counsel was discuss- 
ing, how long do you retain this information and material? 

Mr. WaxwNArr. Under rules that have been prescribed by the Ar- 
chivist of the United States, we retain the material indefinitely if it has 
some bearing on the historical development of the country or some- 
thing of that nature. I think there are rules with regard to destruc- 
tion of certain categories of material. I would defer to Mr. Mintz. 
I think he may have a better concept of the legalities of the problem and 
what we are permitted to retain or not, if you want to have that. 

Senator Huppteston. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Minrz. The information is retained indefinitely, as he indicated. 
There are rules specified for our records destruction program that gen- 
erally require destruction only after about 20 years of retention if the 
material is no longer of any value, but the broad scope of the informa- 
tion is retained indefinitely in this area. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. How could information collected in this 
fashion that might be totally unrelated to the mission, but might be de- 
rogatory to some citizen, be of any value, or be necessary to retain for 
20 years in your files? The revelation of this information might be very 
damaging to somebody, but very untruthful. Why would you keep 1t 
laying around for 20 years with the vulnerability it might carry ? 

Mr. Mrinvz. I suppose the answer to that is historically it was a 
practice in the Bureau to retain information for its potential value. 
I suppose the greater point to your question is the possible abuse of that 
information. I think that it 1s very difficult to justify any abuses of 
such information. I am not sure we have any record of that having been 
done. But the material collected was retained. 

Senator Huppiesron. On another matter, Mr. Wannall, or Mr. 
Branigan, who specifically authorized the mail opening? We will start 
> abe beginning with respect to the mail cover project in New York 

ity. 

Mr. Braniaan. Senator, are you referring to the CIA project? 
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Senator Huppieston. I am referring first to the projects of the 
FBI. 

Mr. Branican. Our first project, which dates back prior to World 
War II—we have no record as to who authorized this. This was a very 
closely confined survey. To describe it for you, I might use the term I 
called a “traitor’s trap." It was a program designed to detect persons— 
and there are such—within the United States who would be willing 
to sell information to a foreign power. 

Our second survey that we talked about which initiated in New York 
City, since you referred to that, was intially approved at a level of 
our Ássistant Director. However, within a very short time after that 
was approved, it was specifically approved by Mr. Hoover himself. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Who approved the extension of that program 
from a simple mail cover to a mail opening? 

Mr. Bnaxi1GAN. You are referring to our second program? 

Senator HupprEsrON. Your second program. 

Mr. Branican. This was never what we could consider a strictly 
mail cover project. This was a program designed to detect the illegal 
agents operating in the United States, and I think we have explained 
the difficulty of findings persons who come to this country who are 
swept up in the mainstream of American life, and who are here for 
the purpose of staying behind in the event of hostilities, who are here 
for the purpose of carrying on espionage. It is a very difficult thing. 

The program was founded on firm indicators as to the manner in 
which these persons would prepare correspondence, and these included 
not only indicators with respect to the envelopes, the covers for these 
things, but the correspondence itself, so it was never a strictly mail 
cover operation. 

Senator HuppLEsTON. You had mail intercept programs in other 
cities in addition to New York, is that correct ? 

Mr. Branican. That is correct, Mr. Senator. 

Senator HuppLEsrToN. Who approved the establishment of these 
operations? 

Mr. Branican. I think, for the most part, these—certain of them, 
certainly would have been approved by Mr. Hoover. 

Senator HupprEsrox. Did they come through your office specifically ? 

Mr. Branican. That is-correct. Any proposal to extend one of these 
things would have initiated, perhaps, with our field office, writing in 
and saying, “here, we think we could do ourselves and the country some 
good if we got into this area," and then the supervisor who works for 
me would prepare in the form of a memorandum or a communication, 
and it would come in to me and I would prepare it, and from there I 
would probably send it on up the line. . 

Senator HupprLEsrTON. You probably would send it up the line, but 
would it be put into operation with your approval at that point? 
Would that go any further? 

Mr. BnawiGAN. No, sir. I don't think that I signed off on any of 
those particular programs. 

Senator Huppieston. How much authority did the agent in the field 
have to initiate such a program on his own? f 

Mr. Branican. Under my understanding—and I have been in the 
FBI for 34 years. I worked for a good many of those under Mr. 
Hoover. I have to say, Senator, that the agent in the FBI really didn't 
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have that much authority. The fact of the matter is that I guess we 
have human beings that work for the FBI and, if a man took it upon 
himself, if he was particularly aggressive, if he thought there was 
something, he might have assumed that authority, and we have had 
programs which we know were initiated in the field office without —but 
there again, I mean the system isn't all that imperfect because once you 
start one of these programs you have the duty to report. You want to 
report the results, or else it 1s no good, and so in reporting the results 
quite obviously the people back here at headquarters are going to Say, 
"oh, what is this? Here is something new." And they will raise a 
question about it. f 

Senator HuppLEsroN. Once a program was initiated, how strict 
were the guidelines received from your level by the agents who were 
operating the program in the field ? 

Mr. Branican. Well, the actual guidelines, the indicators, as I say, 
in our programs were not specifically laid out from the headquarters 
level. Rather, they were conveyed to our agents in the field, probably 
all of whom had direct experience in counterespionage, counterintelli- 
gence matters, through their superiors in the field. Sure, we had the 
guidelines back here, and they were outlined, and the field was well 
aware of these. 

Senator HupprzsTOx. Is this just another case where these instruc- 
tions may have gone down verbally, and where there might be a great 
deal of room for misunderstanding? 

Mr. Branican. I don't really think there could be any room for 
misunderstanding, Senator. The guidelines for locating—and I am 
referring to the specific programs here—for locating the indicators 
were known to these people. There is no question about it, and I 
don't really think there could be any. Now, the question that you 
ultimately are coming to, Senator, is, were these guidelines expanded 
so that we weren't really coming up with illegal agents? We weren't 
really—we always focused on the illegal agent, believe me. I am con- 
vinced of that, but if, as Mr. Wannall has indicated, there is a by- 
product that came there and some particular agent was aware that in 
this particular field we had another investigative interest, I am not 
saying that that didn't occur. 

Senator Huppieston. Thank you. 

Senator Schweiker, do you have any questions? 

Senator SCHWEIKER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Branigan, was 
all of the mail which was opened going to and from a foreign country, 
or did some of the mail which was opened include purely domestic 
mail traveling from one point in this country to another ? 

Mr. Brantean. In one of our programs it did include domestic mail, 
mail within the country to another location in the country. It was 
strictly domestic. Now, let me hasten to add to that, that particular 
survey that we had was again based on firm indicators as to how an 
ilegal agent would prepare his mail, and we do know, and we had 
experience, that illegal agents operating in the United States received 
correspondence from their support officers, if you want to call them 
that, their principals, who were themselves in the United States, and 
this was why we were directing this particular thing, Senator. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Did the FBI ever ask the CIA to open letters 
during the project that dealt with Government employees? In other 
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words, did you have a request to the CI A to see the mail of Government 
employees? 

Mr. Branican. That is correct. In connection with the particular 
project you are referring to, we furnished to the CIA. categories of 
correspondence that we would be particularly interested in, and I think 
if you would read our particular category where we were talking about 
the Government employees, the next sentence, the next part of that 
sentence specified, *or other persons in sensitive industry." And, what 
we were focusing on is not a Government employee who just wouldn't 
have any—we were focusing on a Government employee who would 
have access to highly restricted, highly classified information, who 
would be in a position in correspondence with persons abroad who 
might be, himself, the subject of some kind of pressure tactics by 
another, a hostile service, based maybe on the hostage situation, I 
don't know, but this is really what we were focusing on, not just the 
words *Government employee" but one who was in a position to do 
damage. 

Sonetos ScmwxrkER. Would that have included elected officials or 
not? 

Mr. Bnax1GAN. If you, Senator, say that the FBI focuses on elected 
officials; in my career, no. We don’t focus on elected officials, but if an 
elected official, who was in a position where he had access again to really 
sensitive information, it might be desirable, from a counterintelligence 
standpoint, really sensitive, that we would know, well, yes. 

Senator Huppieston. Such as members of this committee ? 

Mr. Branican. No, sir. No. sir. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Mr. Wannall, how were names added to the 
list? In other words, once a procedure was set up, once you had an ob- 
. jective that you cited, how were new names added and who made that 
recommendation or decision ? 

Mr. Wanna tz. In which project, Senator? 

Senator ScuwerKer. In any projects. What procedures were fol- 
lowed, say, for adding names once a project was set up to do a certain 
thing? You obviously may have had new names come into the category. 

Mr. Wannau. Well, of the eight FBI projects, I don’t recall any 
where we had a list of names, as such. There were three operations 
wherein agents had access to some 16—I think 13,000 pieces of cor- . 
respondence within 2 hours, and I am told that they maintained in 
their head names because of their expertise in the particular area, but 
they didn't take a list and didn't have time to check that list in a 2- 
hour period against so many thousands of pieces of communications. 
Now, this is in our own operations that I am discussing. 

Senator SCHWEIKER. Let me get more specific. I understood that in 
a case in San Francisco, there were some names that were added 
through the field office, which were not reviewed at a higher level. 
How did this happen? i 

Mr. WANNALL. I found a reference in material I have reviewed to 
the fact that one of our offices would furnish to San Francisco a list of 
names. Following that, we went to our San Francisco office and asked 
them to go through all of their material to discuss with agents who 
may have been working there during the time this particular survey 
or the surveys were being conducted, and the response we got back was 
that there was no list, as such, which was used to pull out pieces of 
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mail, that because of the time element, 13,000 pieces of mail in 2 hours, . 
the agents couldn't retain in their minds individuals. 

It 1s quite possible that names were furnished to the San Francisco 
office so that the agents would keep these in mind, but they found no 
indication that a list was compiled, as such, and utilized in screening 
the mail. 

Senator ScHWEIKER. Mr. Moore, you were knowledgeable about the 
CIA’s mail-opening project and, of course, the FBI received a “take” 
from that project. Why didn't you inform the CIA of the FBI mail- 
opening programs, given the fact that perhaps they would have de- 
rived some benefit from them ? 

Mr. Moore. Back in 1958 when they first advised us, as I under- 
stand it, of theirs, Senator, our programs were very tightly held, even 
within the Bureau. I would not have advised any other, CIA or any- 
one else, without approval. Subsequently—I believe it was 1961—I did 
advise CIA. 

Senator Scuwerker. Did you have any discussion at all about mail 
openings, Mr. Moore, with Post Office officials or with the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. Moonr. Senator, with regard to Post Office officials, you used 
the words *mail openings." I discussed with Post Office officials on 
some occasions our mail programs in which we received mail from the 
Post Office delivered to our custody. I did not advise them that that 
mail was subsequently opened. 

I also personally had one discussion with an Attorney General at 
one time with regard to our mail intercept program. To the best of 
my knowledge, the words *mail openings" were not included in the 
discussion. . 

Senator ScuwzrIxER. Which Attorney General was that ? 

Mr. Moore. That was Mr. Katzenbach. 

Senator Scuwerger. To the best of your knowledge, you did not 
discuss mail opening? 

Mr. Moore. To the best of my knowledge, Senator, a question came 
up in which the furnishing of mail by the Post Office to the FBI was 
raised. I discussed that, along with other people, with one other rep- 
resentative of the FBI, with Mr. Katzenbach and another representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice, but I cannot say that the words 
“mail openings" were utilized. 

Senator Scuwerxer. Mr. Mintz, do the present procedures of the 
Bureau require your review and approval for proposed programs 
where the legality of an operation or procedure might be in doubt? 

Mr. Mintz. They do. 

Senator Scuwerker. Do the present procedures of the Bureau pro- 
vide any machinery for you to be informed of programs that might 
have been started some time back and, therefore, wouldn't immediately 
come to your attention? I am referring to programs that may be 
ongoing, and because they were started prior to you or another official's 
administrative beginning, they would not come before you for review. 

Mr. Miwvz. I cannot say that they do. ] 

Senator ScHWEIKER. Can you give any suggestion or consideration 
as to how we might spot some of these situations that still might be 
ongoing, but might be rooted out, just as mail opening was? : 

Mr. Minrz. I suppose the best way is to inquire of the investigative 
divisions of the Bureau as to their activities. 
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_ Senator Scuwerxer. Do you regularly receive reports of internal 
inspections? I mean by that the investigating division you were talk- 
ing about. 

r. Mintz. I do not. 

Senator Scuwerker. Who sees that ? 

Mr. Mintz. The Inspection Division prepares them and submits 
them to the Director. 

Senator Scuwerker. Would they relate to items of questionable le- 
gality or not? 

Mr. Mintz. That is a very broad question, Senator. I cannot tell you. 
I have not reviewed them myself. I do not know. EE 

Senator ScuwEIKER. Mr. Wannall, why did the FBI, in your opin- 
ion, neglect to get the Attorney General's approval for mail opening? 
Can you shed any light or give any insight to this committee that 
might be useful in preparing new legislation ? 

Mr. Wanna. Senator Schweiker, it would be difficult for me to try 
to advise you now why back in the early stages of these programs there 

^ was no consultation with the Attorney General. I was not privy to any 
of the discussions at the time. I don't even know if the question came 
up, so to answer that part of your two-part question, I would say it 
would be difficult for me to offer an opinion to you as to why some- 
one at that time did not do or follow that procedure. 

Senator ScuwerxeEr. I just thought you might have heard some dis- 
cussion or had some insight. I would certainly think it must have 
crossed .a lot of the minds of those who were dealing with this 
problem. 

Mr. Wanna. Well, I am aware, as I indicated earlier in response 
to a question of Mr. Schwarz, that in 1951 the question was addressed 
in à memorandum. It was some 5 years after that, to the best of my 
knowledge, that there was another program introduced which con- 
cerned the interception of mail. In the interim I have found no in- 
dications of any further discussion of the problem, no record of any 
such discussions, and neither have I heard in connection with my dis- 
cussing this particular matter recently with others, of any considera- 
tions that were given to going to the Attorney General prior to the 
institution of the procedures. 

Senator Scuwerxer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator HupprEsroN. Thank you, Senator. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Thank you. Gentlemen, I don't know to 
whom this question should be directed, but it is my understanding that 
during the 25 or so years that the FBI conducted its own mail-opening 
projects and cooperated with the CIA in its project, that no Attorney 
General was aware of either of these projects. Is that the case? 

Mr. Wanna. I would say that as projects, I have no knowledge 
that any Attorney General was aware of it. I do have information 
which I have secured as a result of a review of material available at 
our headquarters at this time that in at least two cases the fact that 
mail-had been intercepted was made known to departmental officials. 
I do not know if the Attorney General himself became aware of this 
in those two instances. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. But to your knowledge, there was no 
effort by Mr. Hoover or by any of you to make any Attorney General 
aware of this? — 
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Mr. Wanna tt. I have no personal knowledge in that area. Certainly 
not as far as I, myself, am concerned. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Just so the record is clear, in case it is not 
already, why was this done? 

Mr. WaxNaLr. Well, I am in the same position as I was in trying 
to advise you with respect to something to which I was not privy. 1 
do not know why it was not done, Senator. ` 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Do you think it should have been done? 

Mr. Wannatt. In retrospect, I would say yes, and I would think 
that the procedures which have been established by the present Attor- 
ney General are such that it certainly would be done at the present 
time. . i 

Senator Harr of Colorado. It is my understanding that the FBI 
presently is not opening mail at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wanna tt. That is correct. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. What prohibition is there to prevent the 
resumption of mail openings? 

Mr. Wanna t. Instructions have been issued, Senator Hart. Mr. 
Branigan addressed himself to the problem of accounting for the ac- 
tivities of every single agent. I know the agent would realize that 
should he engage in any such project or even a single undertaking, he 
would be subject to very severe disciplinary action. 

Also, as Mr. Branigan indicated, should he engage in such a project 
or an individual action, he would have to account for it because he 
would have information he could not utilize without reporting it to 
headquarters. So, I would say that the necessary instructions are 
out, and procedures for implementing those instructions are as tight 
as they can be. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Are the instructions to which you refer 
in the memorandum [exhibit 17 +] to all special agents in charge, from 
the Director, dated December 5, 1973 ? i 

Mr. Wannatt. I would say that is a broad instruction which covers 
conduct of employees, and certainly, in my opinion, mail openin, 
would be within the framework of those instructions that were issue 
at that time. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. The key phrase of your response is, “in 
my opinion." Has that general prohibition which the Director issued 
ever been made more specific as to actual areas of conduct, including 
mail openings, or is it just a broad blanket prohibition? 

Mr. Wannatt. With respect to mail openings, of course, Mr. Hoover 
issued specific instructions in July 1966 there should be no more such 
mail openings, and I have no knowledge that those instructions have 
in any way been violated. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. So, in your judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of those throughout the Bureau, that blanket absolute prohibi- 
tion is still in operation? : 

Mr. Wanna te. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Mr. Mintz, I would like to pursue a line 
of questioning that we got into in executive session that involves the 
whole area of illegal procedures or mail openings. It is my understand- . 
ing of the law, according to the interpretation of the Constitution, 
statutes, Supreme Court case law, and so forth, that it is illegal for 
anyone lo open the mail without a judicial warrant. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Mrn7z. That is a general statement that I would subscribe to in 
regard to criminal cases, Senator Hart. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Yes. It is also my understanding— 
correct me if I am wrong—that the state of the law with regard to 
wiretapping is that such wiretaps can be conducted with a judicial 
warrant. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mintz. That is correct, but also I must add that in regard to 
wiretapping, in regard to criminal cases, without a warrant it is, of 
course, a violation, but in title ITI there is recognition of Presidential 
authority, whatever it may be. I suggest, as they mention in criminal 
cases, with regard to mail openings, there may be that same author- 
ity. Í do not claim that there is, but there may well be that same au- 
thority, so that the opening of mail may well be authorized by the 
constitutional power of the President in certain instances, and it would 
not, therefore, be a violation of the law. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. I assume it is not the policy of the 
Bureau to seek judicial warrants to open mail at the present time? 

Mr. Mintz. Oh, yes, we do in criminal cases. 

Senator Hanr of Colorado. Well, criminal includes espionage cases. 

Mr. Minvz. If the espionage case is one that would lend itself to 
prosecution, and the discovery of the information that would be filed 
in the affidavit—as it would be discovered through publicity—would 
be appropriate, then we would get a warrant. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. And have you done this in the past? 

Mr. Minvz. I am sure that we have. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Would you explain the problems of pub- 
licity surrounding warrants and why this is a difficult area? 

Mr. Mintz. Yes. In the intelligence business, some of the objectives 
are not prosecutorial. Some of them are just simply to collect intelli- 
gence data that would be useful to protect this country against inter- 
national attack or to aid in our foreign intelligence information 
capacity, and so, the filing of an affidavit, which would require the 
specification of the facts sufficient to show probable cause, as required 
by the fourth amendment, would lay out our side of the case and 
would give more information than we would get in a particular situa- 
tion. So, it is relatively impossible now to use the warrant procedure in 
security matter cases. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In our executive session, counsel brought 
out the fact that affidavits stating probable cause can be delivered to 
the court under seal. Now, why doesn’t that procedure work? 

Mr. Mintz. That is correct. They can be sealed. They can be sealed 
fairly indefinitely. However, some of these cases are of continuing 
interest and may well go on for many years. I am not sure the court 
would accept at this time and under the present state of the law our 
request to seal an affidavit permanently. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. Have you ever tried? 

Mr. Mintz. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Harr of Colorado. That is all the questions I have. 

Senator Huppieston. Mr. Wannall, I find it curious that the ques- 
tion of the legality of this mail operation came up in 1951 and, yet, 
after operating for over 20 years, it was apparently never resolved 
at the highest level. The Attorney General was never really called 
upon to give guidance to either the FBI or the CIA as to whether or 
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not they were within the legal requirements. Was this something that 
was done on purpose? 

Mr. WaxNarr. Senator, I cannot tell you without reservation that 
somewhere there was no discussion with an Attorney General. I just 
do not have that knowledge. I have no knowledge that there was & 
discussion from the material I have seen. I have no knowledge there 
was a diseussion with any other official outside of the FBI. 

As Mr. Branigan indicated, much of this from an operational stand- 
point was highly compartmentalized, and there weré things that were 
not put down in writing, I think, because of the sensitive nature of the 
operations and protecting them on a need-to-know basis, so I don't 
have any knowledge which I have been able to glean as a result of re- 
view of material or discussions with people that there were discussions 
with the Attorney General. 

Senator HuppLEsrow. The. record shows there were individuals 
within the FBI, the CIA and the Postal Department that felt serious 
reservations about the program, and at least.suggested its legality 
ought to be resolved, and yet they never really were up until this date, 
I suppose. Do you know of any instance where the type of material 
or evidence gathered through this operation had any direct effect on 
the prosecution by the Justice Department in a case of espionage or 
any other serious offense ? f 
. Mr. Wannaut. I know of no cases where. any of the evidence 
gunned through this source or these sources was utilized; and I rather 

oubt that that situation could come about. We did have two 
cases that were presented to the Department, and acknowledged that 
there were intercepts, and prosecution was declined on that basis. The - 
results that we would retain in our files would be there in the event . 
that prosecution should be considered, and prior to undertaking 
prosecutive steps the Department of Justice certainly would have 
access to everything in our files and the sources of that information. 

So I don't know of any cases where there has been prosecution in 
which material from this source has been utilized. 

Senator Huppiesron. Mr. Kirbow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kirzow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in agreement between Mr. Schwarz and myself, I 
think the record should show that he has exercised his judgment to 
disqualify himself from the examination of these witnesses on the 
question of authority, especially as they relate to former Attorney 
General Katzenbach, because of a previous attorney-client relation- 
ship between himself and Attorney General Katzenbach, and I there- 
fore will pursue that line of questioning. 

I would like to inquire into exhibits 18 through 21, please. Direct- 
ing your attention to exhibit 18, Mr. Moore, and the first document, 
dated October 2, 1964, is that à memorandum you prepared and for- 
warded to Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Kirzow. It appears in that particular memorandum, so that the 
record might be made, that a discussion was underway within the De- 
partment concerning the prosecution of two persons from the Eastern 
District Court of New York on some very serious charges. Is that a 
true representation of what it basically says? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Kirzow. And to the last sentence in the third paragraph, of the 
first page, it states: 

No information obtained from wiretaps or microphones is contemplated to 
be used in this case and the only tainted source is a mail intercept which did 
not take place anywhere near the residence. 

Now, since the record shows that mail cover throughout all of this 
period of time was a legally authorized matter, and that you could 
photograph the outsides, you must have been talking about something 
other than mail cover when you talked about the evidence that had 
been obtained and which couldn’t be used; it had to be from some 
other source. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Mail cover and mail intercept, to me, are two dif- 
ferent things. 

Mr. Kirzow. All right. In this case here, you are clearly talking 
about some information that had been obtained from opening the mail? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. That is what I was talking about, and that is what 
it means to me. 

Mr. Krrsow. Now, at that time, the Acting Attorney General was 
Nicholas Katzenbach, as shown on the next page; is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. I actually was not aware of that, who was the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Kirsow. May I direct your attention to the second page, the 
first full paragraph, where it states that Hall advised he had discussed 
this case with Acting Attorney General Katzenbach and Katzenbach 
was of the opinion that the Department must be candid with the judge. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kirsow. Apparently Mr. Katzenbach had had a full briefing of 
this case and the tainted evidence from someone. Could you tell us who 
that was? 

Mr. Moore. Sir, I discussed this matter with Mr. Yeagley. And I 
do want to make it clear in my own mind 

Mr. Kirsow. Who was Mr. Yeagley at that time? 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Yeagley was an Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Internal Security Division, and I do want to make it 
clear—I used the words “mail intercept.” Once again, I was asked by 
Senator Schweiker if I used the words “opening mail.” 

Mr. Krrsow. Could there be any doubt in the man's mind if you 
were talking about the product that you had received from some kind 
of mail program, that you were talking about something that you had 
opened and received, or at least a postcard which you had taken from 
the mails and had as evidence in this case, because you would have 
had to have the original document, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Moore. Sir, in my mind, I would have no question, but I can- 
not say, and I do not want to say, what Mr. Yeagley had in his mind. 

Mr. Ktrsow. How could it have been tainted evidence, really, Mr. 
Moore, unless it was illegally obtained ? 

Mr. Moonr. Well, obviously there was a taint, because as it says, 
this was a tainted source. As I recall, the information itself, the 1n- 
formation was not contained in the intercept, but there was something 
developed thereafter. 

Mr. Kirzow. And this was a very important case to the Department 
of Justice, because it involved two people who had committed some 
very serious offenses under the law; is that correct? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes; there was an espionage charge. 

Mr. Kirsow. And was the prosecution later dropped, because of this 
tainted evidence and the inability to use it? 

Mr. Moors. The decision was made to drop the case, and it is my 
understanding it was based on this. 

Mr. Krmgow. Were you trying to convey in your use of the word 
"intercept" the true state of events of then-Assistant Attorney General 
Yeagley, without using the words “opening mail”? 

Mr. Moore. I was, yes. But I also—I have talked to various people 
since, and apparently the term “mail intercept” does mean the same 
thing to all people. 

Mr. Kirsow. You shouldn't feel bad, Mr. Moore. These are the 
same types of things we have heard for the past 6 months on other 
subjects. However, let me ask you who you were talking to about: 
other mail intercepts that would give you that kind of feeling, or is 
this just a general feeling of yours from experience? 

Mr. Moore. Well, sir, one, I listened to testimony this morning 
which talked about communication. But also, in talking to a member 
of the staff of this committee, the question came up, what do I mean by 
mail cover. 

Mr. Kirsow. Did you have any conversation directly with Mr. 
Katzenbach about this particular case? 

Mr. Moore. Not about the Baltch case, none that I recall. 

Mr. Kirsow. Did you at any time have any conversation with him 
about your mail programs? . ; 

Mr. Moore. Yes. At one time, subsequently, I had a discussion with 
him involving mail. 

Mr. Kirsow. From previous testimony in executive session, it is 
obvious from the record that this was considered to be a very important 
aspect of the CI program within the Bureau; is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Krgsow. And you certainly wanted to preserve it as a source at 
practically any cost. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. We thought it was valuable. 

Mr. Krrsow. Under those circumstances, can you tell us why you 
didn't mention the importance of this issue to the Attorney General 
and that you were, in fact, opening mail, so that he could try to get 
you some law, or something to carry this out legally ? 

Mr. Moore. Sir, I cannot. I think the importance of the matter was 
Stressed with the Attorney General. I don't believe there was any 
question about the importance. 

Mr. Kmnaow. How could you do that, without talking about the 
product that you received, which meant opening the mail? | 

Mr. Moors. Well, I think—as I recall, and from the memorandum 
I have been shown, I believe that it was recognized that we felt that 
the information was important. 

Now, I cannot go over in my mind—and I certainly do not want to 
say that Mr. Katzenbach was involved in this if I don't recall, and I 
don't recall specific words. My impression was that there was no doubt 
in his mind that he thought the operation was valuable and that ef- 
forts should be made to see that nothing would happen which would 
cause it to be discontinued. 

Mr. Kirsow. Would you please direct your attention now to exhibit 
19, gentlemen, a memorandum dated February 27, 1965, from A. H. 
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Belmont to Mr. Tolson concerning the Long committee, meaning the 
committee in the Senate that at that time was chaired by the Senator 
from Louisiana. Would you tell us who Mr. Belmont and Mr. Tolson 
were, just to lay the groundwork? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Mr. Belmont was the Assistant to the Director, 
who was in charge of all investigative divisions. Mr. Tolson was his 
immediate superior, who was Associate Director to Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Krrsow. Were both of these gentlemen witting of the fact that 
the Bureau was, or had been, engaged in mail opening programs? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Kmsow. Were they aware that you were still engaged in such a 
program, albeit piggyback, with the CIA ? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. But, sir, the Bureau had programs apart, at this 
time, 1965. 

Mr. Kirzow. You still had your own programs? 

Mr. Moore. The Bureau had programs of its own. 

Mr. Kingow. Yes. I understand that. 

Look at page 2, if you will please, the first full paragraph, which 
starts: 

I told Mr. Katzenbach that I certainly agree that this matter should be con- 
trolled at the committee level but that I felt that pressure would have to be 
applied so that the personal interests of Senator Long became involved rather 
than on any ideological basis. Mr. Katzenbach said that he had already talked to 
Vice President Humphrey about Fensterwald. 

Who is Fensterwald ? 

Mr. Moore. As I recall, he was staff counsel, or at least a staff em- 
ployee, of the Long—I believe it was a subcommittee, if I recall 
correctly. 

Mr. Kirsow. And at that time, hadn't Mr. Fensterwald informed 
the Bureau that he was in touch with certain of their agents who were 
going to testify under oath, or asked to testify under oath, concerning 
mail-opening programs? 

Mr. Moors. I didn’t recall that, although I saw it this morning. I 
don't know whether it was in this document or some of the documents 
that I was shown this morning. I didn't recall that at the time. 

Mr. Kirgow. Yes. It is in this document, and for reasons which we 
should not discuss here, it does not appear. It has been blanked out. 

If Mr. Katzenbach was so deeply involved that he was dealing with 
the Office of the Vice President, with the Vice President himself ask- 
ing him to intercede on your behalf, can you tell us that he did this 
without being fully briefed on what he was going to talk about? 

Mr. Moore. Well, in fairness to Mr. Katzenbach, I don't know—I 
don’t know even other than these words here in the memorandun, I 
really don’t know what he talked to Vice President Humphrey about. 

Mr. Kirsow. You know what the problem was before the Long 
Committee? 

Mr. Moore. I know what the problem was that concerned us; yes. 

Mr. Kirsow. It concerned your mail-opening program, and the na- 
tional security aspects thereof. 

Mr. Moore. Very definitely. 

Mr. Kirsow. There was severe concern at all levels of the Bureau 
about it being exposed publicly. 

Mr. Moors. Yes. 
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Mr. Krrsow. In fact, there were comments in here about Senator 
Long's zest for publicity on this matter at some time, wasn't there? 
Wasn't that one of your concerns? 

Mr. Moore. Our concern was—and if you will allow me to say that 
our concern originally arose with regard to some testimony. 

Mr. KmBow. Yes, on the part of a person who had the very highest 
reasons for doing what he had done with you, and occupied the Chief 
Inspector's position in the Department, I believe. 

Mr. Moors. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrpow. He was an official in the Post Office Department, and 
he had been forced to give bad testimony to protect this source, be- 
cause of his cooperation with you. 

Mr. Moors. He had made an answer which he thought was correct 
under the circumstances, and he had wanted to bring, as I understand, 
this matter to the attention of the Attorney General, to make certain 
that the matter was handled correctly. 

Mr. Kmsow. That is the very point that I wanted to get to with 
these other questions, Mr. Moore. The inspector who there testified 
before the Long committee has here testified that he did not know, in 
fact, that the mail was being opened, and he said that thinking it to 
be the truth. 

Mr. Moore. That is not the way, as I understand it, or the way I was 
told of it. The question was, “Does the mail leave the custody of the 
Post Office?” 

Mr. Kirsow. Which was in fact a violation of the law at that time, 
as it is today. 

Mr. Moore. I accept your statement. 

Mr. Krrgow. I don’t really want to make that judgment. It is a ques- 
tion. It was an illegal act, was it not, to take the mail from a Post Of- 
fice to a separate place to do anything with it that was not authorized 
by the postal laws, by anyone other than a postal inspector or an 
employee? ' 

Mr. Moorez. I am not sure, but I believe that was probably so. 

Mr. Kmaow. Thank you. 

Would you then direct your attention to exhibit 20, memorandum 
dated March 2, 1965, for Messrs. Tolson, Belmont, Gale, Rosen, Sul- 
livan, and De Loach. In that first paragraph, we come back to the 
subject you discussed a moment ago, where the sentence starts— 

The Attorney General stated that Mr. Fensterwald was present for part of 
the meeting. 

This is a meeting between the Attorney General and Senator Long, 
apparently— 

and Fensterwald had said that he had some possible witnesses who were 
former FBI agents, and if they were asked if mail was opened, they would take 
the fifth amendment. 

Do you see that part of it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Kmeow. Do you know who had briefed the Attorney General 
before this particular meeting with Senator Long? 

Mr. Moon. Well, this, as I am reflecting, the memorandum from 
Mr. Belmont is dated February 27 [exhibit 19 *], and the memorandum 
from Mr. Hoover is dated March 2 [exhibit 20], so I presume the 
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Attorney General is advising Mr. Hoover subsequent to the meeting 
that Mr. Belmont and I attended with Mr. Katzenbach. 

Mr. Kıreow. Actually, the memorandum is signed, or appears to be 
a memorandum from John Edgar Hoover, the Director. 

Mr. Moonr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirsow. Thank you. Looking at the second full paragraph 
which starts— 


The Attorney General stated that the Postmaster Generalis going down there 
this morning himself, 


apparently talking about the Long committee or to see Senator Long, 


which he, the Attorney General, thought would be helpful to Chief Inspector 
Montague of the Post Office Department. 

At that time Mr. Gronouski was the Postmaster General of the 
United States. Do you recall anything about the Attorney General in- 
volving Mr. Gronouski in this matter with the Long committee? 

Mr. Moore. I do not. I do not recall this memorandum although, as 
Isay, I am sure I saw it. 

Mr. Kirsow. I see. I will ask the other witnesses a collective question, 
and any of you may answer if you choose. 

Do any of you have any knowledge of your own as to any authority 
ever having been granted for such a mail-opening program at any level 
higher than that of the Director of the FBI or the Attorney General? 

Mr. Brantean. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. WANNALL. I have none. 

Mr. Mintz. I have none. 

Mr. Kirsow. Mr. Chairman, I think that finishes my questions. 

Senator Huppteston. Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I would like to continue with some questions on à 
matter other than that from which I have disqualified myself. In the 
same document, March 2, 1965 [exhibit 20 *], Mr. Hoover's memoran- 
dum, I will read into the record some comments he makes about wire- 
_ tapping by other Government agencies, and then I will have you 
gentlemen answer collectively as to whether you know anything about 
those matters. 

This is Mr. Hoover's memorandum to all of his major associates 
about his conversation, so it is Mr. Hoover who is talking in the memo- 
randum. Am I right in that? 

Mr. WANNALL. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrwarz. All right, reading from page 2, the second line— 

Istated that it is a fact, insofar as I am concerned, tbat I am the only head of 
an agency who does not have authority to tap telephones. I stated that I know 
that subordinates down the line in some agencies will tap phones without the 
knowledge of the chief of the agency and there is grave suspicion in Washington 
by some newspapermen that their phones have been tapped by agencies of the 
government, trying to find out where they are getting their information. 

Stopping there for the moment, do any of you gentlemen have 
knowledge about any taps which Mr. Hoover indicates, or at least 
which he suspects, which were placed upon newspapermen to determine 
where they are getting their information. I'll start with you, Mr. 
Wannall. 

Mr. WAxxALL. I have no knowledge of what he meant by that state- 
ment. 
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Mr. Scuwarz. Apart from what he meant, do you have knowledge 
that that occurred at any time? 

Mr. Wanna. I have no knowledge that that occurred with respect 
to any other agency. I know that in connection with investigations that 
were conducted by the FBI, there were newspapermen tapped, but I 
don’t think that is relevant to the statement which you have asked me. 
Mr. Hoover was talking about his knowledge that other departments 
were— 
there is grave suspicion in Washington by some newspapermen that their phone 
have been tapped by agencies of the government trying to find out where they are 
getting their information. 

I have no knowledge that the FBI engaged in any such wiretaps, or 
any other agency. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You did say that you knew that the FBI had tapped 
phones of certain newspapermen. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Wannatt. No. I would say I have been aware of the information 
that has come out publicly with respect to the 17 wiretaps. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Is that the only such information that you have from 
your whole experience in the FBI? : 

Mr. WawNarr. That is all that I can recall. I cannot recall specifics 
in any other area. I think there may have been others, but I cannot call 
them to mind. It may go back some years. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Without regard to specifics, then, is it your under- 
standing that there were other instances where there were warrantless 
wiretaps of newspaper men, but you do not recall the details of who 
was tapped and when? 

Mr. Wanna tt. Neither were they for the purpose of establishing the 
sources of their information. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What was your understanding of the purpose of 
wiretaps of newspaper persons? 

Mr. Wanna t. In connection with an investigation which had been 
authorized, and wiretaps themselves would have been authorized. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But these were. warrantless wiretaps authorized by 
an Attorney General? 

_ Mr. WANNALL. I would say, prior to 1972, the Keith decision, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Yes; they were authorized by some Attorney General. 

Mr. Wanna tt. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. In what time period do you have in mind? 

Mr. WauNaLr. I go back at headquarters for some 28 years. This 
would be back in the late fifties, early sixties perhaps. : 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. 

Mr. Branigan and Mr. Moore, with respect to the subject of tapping 
of phones of news persons, do you have any knowledge to add to the 
testimony which Mr. Wannall has given here, either with respect to 
the FBI or with respect to other governmental agencies? 

Mr. Brantean. I have no knowledge of any other agency who would 
be engaged in—that Mr. Hoover was referring to in this memorandum; 
and I have no knowledge of the FBI engaging in tapping the tele- 
phones of newspapermen. 

Mr. Scrwarz. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. I recall none, unless I read it in the Rockefeller Com- 
mission report. As far as other Government agencies are concerned, 
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I do know that there was phone tapping of newspapermen, but done 
with the permission and the authority of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Scuwarz. What period of time are you talking about with 
respect to the instance or instances that you have in mind? 

Mr. Moors. Would you like an exact year? 

Mr. Scuwarz. I would appreciate your best recollection as to the 
period of time. 

Mr. Moore. I can, I think, give you an exact year. It would be in 
the early sixties. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Do you have specifies in mind, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moors. Yes, and I think I am correct. It is purely recollection. 

Mr. Scuwanz. All right. What is your recollection? — 

Mr. Moore. I don’t know whether or not you would want to—I will 
defer to you, of course, but I wondered if you would like to explore 
this in open testimony. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Since this came up for the first time here, we will 
explore that first in executive session, and come back to it. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you think that is appropriate. 

Senator HuppLEsroN. I think that would be the correct way to 
proceed. i 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. 

In the document Mr. Hoover states that he proposed to the Attorney 
General that a new procedure should be devised whereby an Attorney 
General would control all wiretaps. And then he goes on to say, “I 
stated many agencies are opposed, because they realize there would be 
a marked restriction. I stated we"—the FBl—*only have 46 phone 
taps, which is a low number for a country the size of ours and the area 
we have to cover. The Attorney General stated no one has any idea 
how many phone taps the whole Government has.” 

Now, my question is, which other agencies of the Government were 
engaging 1n wiretaps? 

Mr. Wanna. I have no knowledge in that regard. 

Mr. Scu wanz. Do any of the other gentlemen ? 

Mr. Branican. Nor do I. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Counselor, I would like to clarify in connection with 
the other 

Mr. Scuwarz. You wanted to make a correction, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. No, no correction. This was during an official investiga- 
tion which had been requested of the FBI. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. the same day. | 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


qe Cuarrman [presiding]. The hearing will please come back to 
order. 

In my absence during part of the hearing this morning, I am told by 
counsel that there was testimony as to a wiretapping incident that 
related to one or more newsmen. Senator Huddleston, who was then 
presiding, agreed that this information, being new to the committee, 
should first be heard in executive session according to the practice of 
the committee. The FBI is prepared to submit to the committee all 
relevant documents and information relating to the incident. 

Am I correct in that understanding ? 
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Mr. WANNALL. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarratan. And the committee will be furnished the documen- 
tary information as quickly as that can be arranged? 

Mr. WaAxNALL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we will have your cooperation? 

Mr. WaxNarr. Fully. 

The Cuairman. Very well. 

Mr. Schwarz has a few concluding questions he would like to ask at 
this time. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Over the lunch hour we were discussing the - 
date of the memorandum from Mr. Hoover [exhibit 20*] that we had 
been looking at just prior to adjournment and it was dated March 1965. 

Among the matters raised in the document was a recommendation to 
the then—Attorney General that a change in procedure be instituted 
whereby no wiretaps could be instituted without the approval of an 
Attorney General. After that memorandum, was such a change made, 
and if so, by whom? 

Mr. WaNNarL. It is my recollection, Mr. Schwarz, that the President 
did issue an order to that effect. However, I do not know the precise 
date of the order. It is my. recollection that it probably followed that 
within a matter of a few months. . 

Mr. Scuwarz. And if that is so, there is a great likelihood there was: 
a causal connection between the suggestion made here in the order of 
the President that followed. 

Mr. Wannatt. I feel this could certainly have had some bearing on 
the order. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I have a few questions relating to the CIA program 
and the FBI’s understanding of it. Will you turn to exhibit 22,? please. 
Mr. Branigan, Mr. Wannall, Mr. Moore; I think you all might be able . 
to cast some. light on this. This is a document dated March 10, 1961, 
and it is from you, Mr. Moore, to Mr. Belmont, relating. to the CIA 
program and to the CIA’s institution of a laboratory for the analysis 
of mail in New York. Did you send that memo, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Mr. Hoover writes at the bottom of the 
memo, in his handwriting, “another inroad!” What do you think that 
meant‘ - 

Mr. Moore. Obviously, this has to be an interpretation, but I think 
it is correct. Mr. Hoover was quite jealous of the FBI's jurisdiction 
and I believe he felt that perhaps there might be an inroad by the 
CIA on the FBI's jurisdiction in this country. That is purely my in- 
terpretation. I think it is accurate. 

Mr. Scuwarz. And you do not think it means—and I agree with you 
it doesn't mean—an inroad into persons’ liberties. It means an inroad 
into the turf of the F BI. 

Mr. Moore. That is my interpretation of it and I believe it is 
correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. All right. Mr. Branigan, would you look at the 
document which is exhibit 23 ? This is a document from someone 


: 1 See p. 238. 
-2 See p. 244. 
3 See p. 245. 
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else to you dated August 24, 1966, which purports to describe the kind 
of material you were receiving from the CIA ; is that right? 

Mr. Braniean. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Now, included among the material was, for example. 
data regarding current and former U.S. exchange students and their 
U.S. contacts before and after their return, including their romantic 
involvement. According to this document, you also got information 
about persons involved in the peace movements, anti-Vietnam demon- 
ao women’s organizations, teach-ins, racial matters, and so 

orth. 

Did you get a lot of information from the CIA program that really 
had nothing to do with espionage or that kind of matter? 

Mr. BnaNIGAN. This is correct. We initially got into this program, 
Mr. Schwarz, with the idea of identifying Soviet or identifying illegal 
agents, identifying persons who would be active in behalf of the for- 
eign power. After we had been into it for approximately—oh, I would 
say about 14 months—it became evident that a lot of the material we 
were getting related more to the domestic scene than it would to the 
foreign counterintelligence. 

. Mr. Scuwarz. And a lot of it really was just plain junk, was it not? 

Mr. Branican. We, at various times, went back to the Agency with 
the idea of giving the categories of information that we were inter- 
ested in and to eliminate information that was of no pertinence to us. 

Mr. Scuwarz. You do not want to accept my word “junk,” but in- 
formation having no pertinence and junk are the same thing; are they 
not really ? 

Mr. Branican. Well, I will accept your word “junk.” 

Mr. Scuwarz. OK. Over the course of the 15 years that you re- 
ceived information from the CIA program, the record shows you re- 
ceived some 50,000 copies of letters. Did it lead to the identification 
of a single illegal agent? 

Mr. Branican. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

The CratRMAN. You have the documents before you, Mr. Wannall, 
and I would ask you to turn to exhibit 24." 

Mr. WANNALL. Yes, sir. 

The CmuarmMaw. It is the fourth document here under date of 
May 25, 1965. It is directed to the Director of the FBI from the San 
Francisco office of the Bureau and it reads as follows: “As of May 26. 
1965." which would be the following day, “contact with source will 
be temporarily suspended.” 

Now what does that mean? What does “source” mean here? 

Mr. Wannart. That would be the source which was providing mail 
intercepts. 

The CHarrMAN. Would that be the CIA source or the FBI source? 

Mr. WaANNALL. It was the FBI source. 

The CuarmMax. This would be your own San Francisco operation? 

Mr. WANNALL. Yes, sir. ` 

The Cuarrman. Very well. So, the message reads “As of May 26, 


1965, contact with source will be temporarily suspended in view of 


discontinuance of Post Office examination of first-class mail, originat- 


1 See p. 249. 
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ing as a result of the Supreme Court decision of May 24, 1965." And 
then it reads: *The Bureau will be promptly advised when arrange- 
ments have been perfected to recontact this source." 

Now, the Supreme Court decision of May 24, 1965, which I have 
here before me, exhibit 25,! was a decision in which the Court held 
a statute that permitted the Post Office to detain and deliver 
only upon the addressee's request, unsealed foreign mailings of Com- 
munist political propaganda. And the Court held that the act, as con- 
strued and applied, is unconstitutional since it imposes on the addressee 
an affirmative obligation which amounts to an unconstitutional limita- 
tion of his rights under the first amendment. i 

A previous decision by Mr. Justice Holmes is quoted favorably in 
which Mr. Justice Holmes wrote: “The United States may give up 
the Post Office when it sees fit, but while it carries it on, the use of 
the mails is almost as much a part of free speech as the right to use 
our tongues.” 

And the Court further went on to say that the defense of the statute 
on the grounds that Communist governments gave no such rights 
to their own citizens was to be spurned, the Court holding that: “The 
governments which originate this propaganda themselves have no 
equivalent guarantee, only highlights the cherished values of our 
constitutional framework. It can never justify emulating the practice 
of restrictive regimes in the name of expediency.” 

So the Court had struck down this statute, and in this message to 
the Director, as I read it, the FBI program was temporarily termi- 
nated, and the message went on to say, “The Bureau will be promptly 
advised when arrangements have been perfected to recontact the 
source. 

Now, on the next page is a document [exhibit 26 2] which shows, 
as I read it, that the program was reinstituted shortly thereafter. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Wanna tt. I would certainly interpret the documents that way, 
Senator Church. 

The CnamMaN..What was the justification for reinstituting the 
program after it was terminated in light of the Supreme Court 
decision ? i 

Mr. Wawnatt. I think the Supreme Court decision—I cannot 
justify this, Senator Church, and I might say that at the time I was 
not involved in the program, but I would like to make the point that 
as I recall the Supreme Court decision and as you have refreshed my 
recollection of it, and which, by the way, I was not aware of at the 
time because of my removal from this area, related to a procedure 
which was instituted perhaps in the early 1950's of intercepting— 
interception by the Customs Service of large quantities of propaganda 
coming into the country. And I think that was really the basis under 
which we started this particular program in 1954. 

At that time, as now, we had, and still have, responsibility under 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act which provides for the registra- 
tion with propaganda agents of foreign principals with the Attorney 
General. This Supreme Court decision addressed itself to that proce- 
dure, as I recall. And I don't think the decision made any difference 


1See p. 250. 
2 See p. 256. 
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with regard to the legality of the operation which we were conducting 
or the illegality of the operation which was beyond the interception 
of the propaganda starting in 1956. 

So, I would say the interruption was probably due to considerations 
by cooperating officials in the San Francisco area. 

The CramMaAN. But as you have already testified, you cannot now 
and do not attempt to justify what happened? 

Mr. WaNNALL. I cannot justify what happened; no, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Mathias? 

Senator Maruias. Yes. The previous document [exhibit 22 *] that 
Mr. Schwarz referred to and in which Director Hoover wrote the 
annotation, “another inroad !” raises, I think, a very interesting ques- 
tion. It raises the question of the areas of jurisdiction of the FBI and 
the CIA, and I believe Mr. Hoover had very strong ideas on this, 
didn't he? 

Mr. Moore. Definitely. 

Senator MaTH1As. Probably his position and his ideas had a lot to 
do with the limitations which were placed in the National Security 
Act of 1947 which created the CIA and which, in effect, drew its 
boundaries at the waterline; would that be true? 

Mr. Moore. I believe so, sir. 

Senator Matutas. Now, one other question that this committee is 
ultimately going to have to wrestle with is whether that is still a valid 
boundary for the CIA and whether or not, as we have seen, it is such 
an artificial boundary that the temptation to violate it is irresistible. 

And I am wondering how you feel your relationships with the CIA 
have been under the present jurisdictional arrangements? 

Mr. Wanna. We have furnished, I think, to the committee, Sen- 
ator Mathias, a copy of a document; it was a memorandum of under- 
standing between the FBI and CIA, executed in about February of 
1966. Within the past several months, there have been efforts to cover 
any areas that might not have been covered there. 

We have consulted with the CIA and have come to mutually agree- 
able conditions, and the matter as of a month or so ago—I have not 
had a reading on it lately—was in the hands of the Attorney General 
for consideration. 

We have had no real difficulties in defining our respective areas. 
Starting in the middle sixties—well, I shouldn't say starting in the 
middle sixties—when we have had matters of mutual interest, we have 
consulted. Starting in the middle sixties, I think this consultation has 
been more pronounced than it was prior to that time. And Mr. Bran- 


igan, who would have the greatest interest in this area, I think will 
possibly support my statement that we have been able to work out any 
problems that have arisen. 

Mr. Brantaan. I certainly will support the idea. 

We have an excellent liaison, an excellent working relationship with 
the Agency. This kas been—I think in the past this has really been 
a bum rap, because our relationship with them has been good. It is à 
workable one. 

Senator Marnas. When you refer to a bum rap, you mean the con- 
cept that there may be some conflict between the Agency and the FBI? 


1 See p. 244. 
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Mr. Branigan. This is correct. This is correct, Senator. There has 
been quite a bit of publicity to the idea that there was a—well, we 
were at loggerheads; we did not get together. And this is not true. 

Senator Matuuas. Of course, one of the interests that we have here, 
as this whole hearing obviously illustrates, is the rights and privacy 
of citizens. But we are also vitally interested in the efficient operation 
of both the Bureau and the Agency. And we want to feel sure that 
both the Bureau and the Agency are operating in a climate which 
gives the Government the kind of information that it needs. Do you 
feel that there is an interlock today which is adequate for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WANNALL. I feel there is an interlock. I think there is certainly 
an area to which this committee could address itself. 

Earlier today I made the comment that the FBI does not have a 
charter for the production within the United States of positive foreign 
intelligence. And I think the CIA's charter is for the production of 
foreign intelligence, but I don't think it is defined as being within the 
United States. So there is an area here which I think could be very | 
well addressed by legislation, placing the responsibilities where the 
Congress feels they should be placed. 

Senator Marnas. When the CIA develops a line of interest—let 
us say somewhere outside the United States—and a trail leads back to 
the United States, is that the point at which the interlock begins to 
work and that you have communication as to the pursuit of that 
particular line of in uiry ? 

Mr. WawNarr. That is precisely covered in the February 1966 un- 
derstanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Maruias. It is my understanding that Mr. Hoover at one 
pe prohibited personal communications between the Bureau and the 
Agency. 

Mr. Wanna t. Mr. Hoover at one time discontinued the practice of 
having one man dedicated as a liaison officer with CIA, but he did not 
prohibit any contacts with CIA. 

As a matter of fact, I think 

Senator MaTH1As. Even in that period of time? 

Mr. WANNALL. Even in that period of time. 

Senator Maruras. If there was something that required liaison, you 
could pick up the telephone and call your opposite number in the 
Agency and do what was necessary to do the public's business? 

Mr. WANNALL. Yes; it had a very salutary effect in that regard, be- 
cause I became cognizant of individuals who were my counterpart over 
in the Agency through whom I would deal previously by way of a liai- 
son agent. So I think it possibly benefited this mutual arrangement, 
the mutual agreements, the mutual spirit of cooperation which I feel 
has developed. I don't recall any instructions Mr. Hoover ever gave 
which would preclude our dealing with CIA. 

Senator Marutas. Of course, it somewhat confirms what you are 
saying, that there was, in fact, a relationship with respect to mail 
openings which went on over a period of time. 

Mr. Wanna t. That is correct, sir. 

Senator MarHias. A relationship in which the CIA responded to 
requests from the Bureau. 

I might ask Mr. Mintz this question. Does the Bureau’s legal counsel 
office review the legality of investigative techniques? Do you have an 
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opportunity to look at an operation and pass some legal judgment on 
that particular operation? 

Mr. Mintz. Absolutely. 

Senator Marutas. You are not compartmented out of the process? 

Mr. Mixrz. No; we are not at all. We are a part of the executive's 
conference where policy decisions are discussed. And when matters 
arise outside the executive's conference, I am contacted directly by 
other assistant directors who are my peers, and we discuss these mat- 
ters. And I am frequently requested to give legal opinions. 

Senator Marnias. Do you see reports, for example, from the In- 
spection Division ? 

Mr. Mintz. Occasionally, but not as a regular matter. Inspection 
Division would inquire into—usually would inquire into operating 
procedures and efficiency and occasionally into matters of some con- 
cern concerning violations of our regulations. And once in a while, in 
those instances, I would be consulted. i 

Senator Marutas. But would there be any occasion when you might 
be denied information that would be contained in a report? 

Mr. Mintz. I have never been denied when I have asked for informa- 
tion in regard to matters I was inquiring into. I have never had an 
occasion when it was denied to me, Senator. 

Senator MaTurAs. Looking to the future and to the kind of recom- 
mendation that this committee must make to the Senate on the specific 


question of mail problems, I am wondering if it would be appropriate 
that a warrant be required before implementation of mail openings? 

Mr. Minvz. Of course, that raises the matter that I mentioned this 
morning about there being the possibility of the existence of Presiden- 
tial power independent of the legislative authority. That being the 
case, and that not being resolved, I can't really answer your question, 
Senator. 

Senator Marnas. This morning Mr. Mitchell addressed himself to 
that question, and I couldn't help noting that his views hadn't changed 
over all the years since he first came to Washington. His views ex- 
pressed this morning were essentially the same as those he gave to the 
Judiciary Committee in 1969. 

Mr. Mintz. I am sure that the Attorney General, Attorney General 
Levi, is concerned with this very question you raised, Senator. And I 
am confident that if there is an answer to be given, that the Attorney 
General will address that matter with the committee. 

Senator Marnas. I think that we will have to determine the stand- 
ards on which warrants would be issued, whether it be probable cause 
or some other standard. 

Mr. Mintz. If vou assume a hypothetical, Senator, that, a warrant 
would be required. the standard would necessarily have to be less than 
the probable cause standard now required in criminal cases, because at 
present, probable cause in criminal cases requires a great deal of par- 
ticularity. We must. be able to srecifv precisely the property or evidence 
that would be seized. We must be able to indicate the probability that a 
crime has been or is about to be committed. 

Tn intelligence matters. we are unable to he auite that specific. and 
T refer vou. Senator. to the court's decision in the Keith case in which 
thev noticed the difference between regular criminal investigative mat- 
ters and intelligence matters. And the problem of nroof would be quite 
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different, and that would be a problem for us, should a warrant be 
required. 

Senator Maruras. All right. I think intelligence value would be a 
standard that could be established separately. 

Mr. Minvz. That is correct. 

Senator Maruias. I think it would have to be refined and defined. 

Mr. Minvz. I feel a standard like that could meet the fourth amend- 
ment test of reasonableness, and it would be in compliance with the 
Constitution. 

Senator Maruias. I understand that as a representative of the Jus- 
tice Department, you are limited in what you can say until some de- 
partmental policy is developed. But it would appear that this neces- 
sary governmental operation could function under some plan of that 
sort. : 

Mr. Mintz. I suspect that it could; yes, sir. 

Senator Maruias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramar. I believe that concludes the hearing this afternoon. 
I want to thank all of you gentlemen for your testimony and for com- 
ing back again this afternoon. : 

These hearings are adjourned until next week, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 3:07 p.m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 
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HEARINGS EXHIBITS! 


EXHIBIT 1 


INSPECTOR CENERAL'S SURVEY. OF ‘CHI? 
OFFICE OF SECURITY 


ANNEX lI 


Prosme SGPOIN PER /TIGLINGUAL 

i. This project isa senattive mail intercept program started ` 
by the Office of Security in 1952 in response to á request from the | 
SR Division. Under the original project, named SGPOINEER, SN 
sentatives of the Orfice of Security obtained. access to mail to and 
from the USSR and copied the names of the addressees anā addressors. 
In 1955 the ‘pp/P transferred the responsibilities in his area for 
this program from SR Division to “the CI Staff > the program was 
gradually expanded, and its name was clonkei to HGLITGUAL. Since. 
then the program has included not onty copying information from the 
extorioti of envclopés, but also opening and copying selected items. 

, 2. "he activity cannot bc called a "project" in the usual 

sense, because it was never processed through the approval system 
_and has no separate funds. The various components involved have- ses 
carrying out their responsibilities as a park of their normal staff . 
, functions. Specific Db/P approval was obtained for cerlain budge tary l 
practices in 1956 and Tor the establishment of a TSD lab in 1960, but 
the noras prograuaing procedures have noL been followed for the’ praject 
asa whole. forever, the DCI, the DD/P, and the- DD/S have becn avare or 


the ‘project since its incepbion and their approvals may thus be inferred.. 


Declassified by authority of m 
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! Under criteria determined by the Committee, in consultation with the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, certain materials have been deleted from these documents, 
some of which were previously classified, to maintain the integrity of the internal operating procedures 
of the agencies involved, and to protect intelligence sources and methods. Further deletions were made 
with respect to protecting the privacy of certain individuals and groups. These deletions do not change 
the material content of these exhibits. 
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3. Whe mechanics of Lhe project can be.summarized as follows. 
Mail to and from the USSR and other countries is processed through 
the branch post office at LaGuardia Airport in Mew York City.’ The 
postal authorities agreed toa davai of mail by Agency repre- 
sentatives at this central point, and office space has been estab- 
lished there for three Agency officers and one ‘representative of the 
postal service. “As mail is. recived it is rereened by the Assay 
team and the exteriors of the envelopes are photographed on the sile. 
. The volume being photographed ab the time of the inspection vas 
approximately 1,800 items por day. From this total. the Agency tcam 
selects approximately 60 items a day vhich are set aside and covertly 
removed from the post office at the end of the day. These are carried 
to the Manhattan Field Office (MFO) and during the evening Mey dee 
steamed open, | reproduced and then resealcd. The letters are replaccd 
in the mails the following morning. The films are forwarded to the 
Office of Security at headquarters and thence to the CI Staff, where 
‘dissemination is controlled. - l 
lh. The total flow of mail through the LaGuardia post office is 
not screened. ‘The intercept ean can. work there only when the postal 
|: representative is on duty which is usva tiy tlie. normal tivc-đəy, ho- 
hour week. Mail, of course, is received and processed at tbe post 
office 2l hours a day, seven days ‘a week. 'fhus much of the ovorscan ` 
mai ‘simply is not available for screening. Registered mail aluo is ^ 
not sercened because it is. numbered and carefully contre Led; however, 


on occasion, it has been possible to remove and process individual" 
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“items on a priority basis. Xn such cases it has been necessary to 
hold up the entire pouch until the letter is sepiucti: 

5. ‘three Security officers at the MPO work fulltine ‘on the 
“project, and one clerical employee Np Most of the officers' 
time is spent at ‘the LaGuardia post office sercening and püotograji- 
ing the exteriors of envelopes anā supervising the actual openings 
during the evening. Several of the regular. investigators of MFO l 


have been cleared to work on the project " and overtime has been 


- 


‘authorized upto eight hours per pay period for cach employee involved. 
The normal evening sessions are from 5:00 to 9:00 PM. ‘This is a highly 
efficient way to get the job done and the investigators enjoy the 


work and appreciate ‘the opportunity to carn overtime pay. There is 
some question, however, concerning the administration of overtime 

pay. ‘The Office of Security has ruled that overtime will nob be paid 
to any “person who takes leave, sick or annual, during the veek within 


which the overtime is worked. This means that an officer who is i1l 


after having worked his evening tour must nevertheless come to the 
office or forfeit his overtime pay. Tt also means thal an officer ~ 
who is sick early in tbe week cannot afterward work bis scheduled 


evening shift and be paid for it. "he Office of Security should 
revicw its policy in this upset i 

6. The prinċipal nadant furnished to the interception team is 
he "watch List" of names compiled by the CI Statf. Names may be- E 


subaitted by the SK Division, the FBL; the Ci Statt, or the Office of 
se à 3 UN 
. F 5 oer ad : £o 3 
Security. The list is revised quarterly to remove nes no:longer of 
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iuberesb, and it ranges between 300 or hoo pues. Ihe List itself is 
nob taken to the Jafinardia post office, and the three team members 
‘have to memorize $t. : Headquarters has donet the actual watch list 
intercepts with the photographs “of all exteriors, and there has not 
yet been a case of a watch list itcm having been missed by intercep- 
| tors. Of the total items opened, ‘about one-third ore on the vateh; B 
list and the others are selected at randon. Over the ycars, however, 
the interceptors bave déveloped a sixth sense or intuition, aud mauy | 
of the names on the watch list were placed there as a result of 
interest created by the random openings. A limited amount of guidance 
is given in specific area or topical requirements » but. this is not very 
satisfactory. The interception team has to rely largely on its own 
judgment in the selection of tw -thirds of the openings, and it ‘should. i 
have more first-hand knowledge of. the objectives and plans of. opera- 
tional components which levy the pequicenantes Information is now 
filtered through several echelons and is more or less sterile by the 
time it is received in New York. 
a T. One of the uncertainties of the project is lack of specific 
knowledge concerning early agreements vith postal outhoritics and any 
commitments which the Agency may have made. ` Senior postal authori ies 
in Washington approved the earlier phases of the activity. There avc 
no documents to support this, hovever. After the initial. uéceptanca . 
'Uoof the project by postal authorities , liaison résponsibilitics Mere 
. RASNE 
trausferred to.the Office of Security and have since. been hiíüdibd by 


the. chicf of M'O. Whe designated lizison ofüiccr for thc pos btt service 


` 
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is the head of its Inspection Service in Ilew. York. ihe Agency has 
been fortunate in tbat the same persons have been associated with 

the project sinea its inception. Details of renie and conversis: 
tions have not been reduced to writing, hovever, and ne is now : 
some uncertainty as to what the postal authorities may have been told 
or what they eons reasonably’ be expecicd to have surmised. This is 
important because the Kew York fácility is being expanded in the 
expectation that we wii dopri to have acecss to the mail. The 
M nature of the activity, however, makes it impossible at this 
point to try and bave & firm uuderstanding with postal authorities. . 
There thus secus PT be no altérnative except to continue relying on 
the discretion and judgmcnt of the persons involved. - 

8. ‘he postal. representative designated to work with the- inter- 
ceptor’ team ab LaGuardia is à relabi vely. junior but nightly intelligent 
mail clerk. Ne probably suspects but has not been informed. that the 
Agency is sponsoring the program. Ie is not a meuber of Vismoltst 
Inspection Service, but reports to it on matters concerned with the 
project. Ihis has placed him in a very unusual position in the post 
office, since he is on the ‘r/o of the LaCuardia office. The ‘hide? of 
MO wuusucecssfully suggested to the local chief of the Inspection 
Service that the cover of this individual would be improved if he 
could be Made a part of the service to which he reports. -LBecause of 
the mail clerk's. Jong ARORO with the activity it should bc: 
A ; ace 
assumed that.he knows our basie objectives. On the other hand," there 


- Ll E 
is no evidence that he has ever communicated this knowledge to yt New 
B Py Pa N a 
s n Ka Se^ La 
aX e^, 


a E: * xs 
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York superiors. Ib is possible, of course, thal Key postal ofíielals 
both in Hew York and Washington suspect “tie tive nature of the activity 
and have decided not to make an issue of it so Tong as they are not 
required officially to sanction it. . In any event, ihe success of the 
project üsgends upon the cooperation of the mail cherk basiuse mail 
cannot be removed without his knowledge. If he should be replaced it 
' would probably be necessary to vithdraw fron the operation until his 
gudtesidr could be evaluated. l 
i 9. ‘Yor ihe; past four years processing of opened letters has. 
been limited to Feproiie tion of the contents and analysis ab head- 
quarters. in February 1960, however, the Chief of Operations, D/P, 
Approved the establishment of a TSD laboratory to make technical ' 
l examinations of the correspondence. The W/O for the unit is, one 
‘GS-1 chemist, one GS-11 assistant and one GS-5 clerk c/s ecretary with d 
flaps and seals experience.. A GS-11. bas been hired end trained for 
| the. senior position 5 ond a GS-9 is being sought for the UM slot. 
The t/o ena annual costs of the lab vill be ‘charged to TSD. Tab 
premises iin New York were in the process of being leased during the 
inspec tion, and probably will be ju the ame building as MEO. "ho 
objectives of the lab group will be (a) ‘examination of correspondence 
for , : . "ED :secret messages, (b) detection. of USSR 
censorship techniques and development of better operational methods to 
avoid sich techniques, and (e) an increase in the quantity and Bo 
VN 


of the present operations. ‘(SD has shown contidur able enthusigem ror 


~ 


the activity, not only because of the obvlous vontafbutiodk vhich, 
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might be mide to the iubelligenec effort, bub also because it offers 


a workshop to test some of the equipment which TSD has developed. 


10. Although an inspection of participating DD/P components is 
' eyes tha ‘scope of this survey, ae activity cannot be Vise thon : 
the office of Security alone. DD/P- responsibilities for the activity 
now rest writ the CI Staff and are discharged by the Projects Branch, 
a unit with. 15 positions devoted full time to dstseihe the film ond 
reproduced correspondence. The T/O includes four Senior enolysts vho 
have: broad language capabilities, and a group of junior eae ts who 
handle material án English. Also included is an TBM key punch. perpe: 
who wakes the IN index carüs for Ci files. The clerical statt has 
. had Limited language training to facilitate the transiitcration of 
Russian for indexing. As the reproduced letters ate received by the 
Projects Branch, they arc analyzed and dissemination proposed. This 
alsgoninatibn ,is subject to review by the Acting Chief,. CI Staff, and 
extreme care is givet to protecting the source. 

JL s the BR Division is the project's largest customer in the , 
Agency. Information from the CI Staff flows to the SR Support Branch. 


and from there to the operational. branches. Jt may include 

: » $ à e c ` "a 

ED a : " . B 
t ^ 


items of interest on conditions inside the country. In 
1 k & 


^. t 
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ouv inlgrviews ve received the impression Lhat few of the operational 
‘leads have ever been converted into operations, and that no tangible 
operations) penefits had accrued to SR Division as a result of this 
project: We have noted elsewhere that the project should be carefully 
‘evaluated, and the aide of the.product to SR Division should be ong 
: of the primary considerations . 
12. ` Disseminations to the FBI are epproximately equal to those ` 
made to SR Division. — Since the information is largely domestic cr/cr, p 
“it is not difficult to conclude that the FBI is receiving the major 
benefit from this project. l 
13. The. annual cost of this activity cannot hé estimated accurately., 

because both administration and operations have always been aneonenalaved: 
“Whe costs are budgeted by the contributing dommoaente as a pave of their 
regular operating programs. ` The expenses of the Hes York facility ure 
absorbed by the Office of Security as a part of the Manhattan Field 
Office budret. ‘he cost of the "e lab, including personnel and equip- 
ment, will be borne by "SD. The Project Branch of the Cx Staff , the 
Jab oet unit involved, is budgeted as a regular staff component of the 
CT Starr. Administrative costs within the headquarters components of B 
SR Division and a Office of Security are includod in their regular 
budgets. ‘hie dispersal of costs throughout the budgets ot other con- 


pouents is an effective security device aud ‘should be continued, but 
A d mic 
j : mix 


ve believe that it is nevertheless necessary that exact coup figures 


$ . ee NEP: 
be developed to permit Agency management to evaluate the activity. 


> De 
^ V» 


QV 


^ 
L5 
o. 
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Vy. ‘here is no coordinated procedure for prcecessing information 
received Lhürouzgh the program; each component diss its own system. The 
] Officc of Security indexes selected portions of the information in 
its Security Records Division. Whe CX Staff indexes the opened mail 
as well as a large percentage of the photographed exteriors. The SR 
Division maintains its om file yaten; and the information sent to 
SR Division by the Ci Staff is frequently indexed by the Records Inte- 
gration Division while it is in transit.. The FBI is one of the 
largest customers aud it is assugad that it odis indexes the. material 
it roceivób: "Phe saws material could thus be recorded in several 
indices; but there is no assurance thet specific items would be caught 


in ordinory name traces. 


"he cr 
Staff uses ius IBM index cards ‘to make. fan-folds which ore distributed. 
monthly, quarterly, and peni bound on a. need-to-know basis. 
15. The general security of the project has always been main- 
tained at a very high-level. When intelligence information is ais- 


seominateg the source is concealed and no action can be taken until a 


collaleral source is found. 


'Orfice of Security has not obtained full clearances on post office i 

reg AY 
Ne 
E 


^ . t t H i Fa ` J a ^; 
persone). with whom it is dealing. This should. be done in the case’ of 
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‘the mail clerk who can be presumed to know much of vhat is going en. 
Another oversight is the absence of any emergency plan for use we if 
the pr oject should be posed and time pi 'evented consultation with 
headquerters. On the whole, security has been “except ionally good. 
a6". Probably the most obvious characteristic of the project is 
the ditfusion of aibhority: Each unit is responsible for its own 
interests and in soms areas there is little coordine: tion. The Office 
of Security has full -responsibility for -the operation of the New York 
facility, for liaison and coordination with postal authorities 2 and 
for related matters. The CI Staff is the focal point of the pp/» 
interests. TSD will be responsible for the personnel. and equipment’ 
in the new lab, although the lab will ve under the administr abave 
jurisdiction of MFO. SR Division requirements arc ‘forwarded Anou 
cr. Stall to the Office of Security, but SR Divisiona has Little m 
edge of the capabilities 5 of the interceptor group; the interceptors 
have even less know’ Ledge of the over-all oiws and objectives of the 
SR Division. There As no single point in the Agency to which one 
might Je for policy and operational. guidance ou the project as a 
whole. 'untributing to this situation is the fack that all of the 
units involved are br wically staff rather than connaud wits, and 
Fund the operational front lines. Because each of the units E. 
accustomed to this type of limited participation, tuere uh e no 
fricti Bü and cooperation has ‘been good. The greatest otrovati s 


SN 


of this diffusion. of authority are (a) there can be no “effective! Sy $ 
AC 
€5 

coxa S e 

: V 
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evalustion of the project if no officer is concerned with oll its 
aspects, and. (v) there is no central source of policy guidance in a 
potentially embarrassing bituation. l 

lf. We do not zavočute a change in the methods of operation, 

U nor. do ve believe: that the responsibilities of the pute eee ae 
components should be diluted, but ve fecl that tho activity has now. 
developed to the point that clear connand and administrative channels 
for the over-g1i project are essential. We also believe that a formal 
evaluation of the project is required. 

18. . Operational E T should include an assessmeut of over-. 
all potential.. , It is improbable that anyone inside Russia would 
vittingly send or receive mail containing anything of obvious intel- 
tigence or political significance. It should also be assed that 
Russian tradecraft is as good as our un and that Russian agents com- 
municating with their heodquarters would have more secure channels . 
than the opèn mails. On the other hand, many secmingly innocent state-. 
melts can have intelligence significant. Comments concerning prices, 
crop conditions , the weather, travel plans, or general living condi- 


. 


tions can be ‘important. 


No intercept progra 


can cover the enbire ilow of mail, and the best that can be done i 


to develop techniques which will provide a highly selective examination 
of a rmi portion. With the limitations imposed by budgetary anda 
: : Y 


M ` 
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personnel ceilings ; as well as by policy considerations , it must be 
recognized that the nai potential of this project i not likely to 
pe developed. However, it does provide a basic appsratus which could ` 
be expanded if the need arose. . l 
teconmendation Wo. hi: 
- The DD/P and the DD/S direct. a coordinated evaluation 
. of this project, with particular emphasis on costs, potential. 


and ‘substantive contribution to the Agency's mission. : RN 


b. An emergency plan and cover story be prepared for the 
possibility that the operation might bc blown. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


MEMORAN NDUM FOR: Chief ei | Operations 


SUL E " . Project HTLINGUAL 


is attached, Itis self- 
at having been aware s” 


L? 7 The HTIANGUAL p 
cxplanatory as a project. with c 
.of the. previous operation, yowundouotedlz will have certaiu questicas 
which we hope to answer in this cover memorandum, 


2. . The personnel required for the project on the part of the 
Security Oifice is approximately the same as the number and grades 


of those currently used with the exception that Security is ruuning 
the project through full-tizne use di some employees aid part-lirpe 


Dot theYs whe snoa De on oiie? regular Security jobs, faegr total 

time is between seven and cight people full-time, With the persoithel 
' frecee and the rnounting backlog, Security cannot continue the present 

operation withont a staíi increase as indicated. : 


Eo Pee. The only added function tha ut will be’ pibfoft dd i Security 
in the new. project is that more letters will be opened. They are pres- . 
ently able to open only a very limited number, Under the new set-up 
with full-time employess, Security will be eble to obtaia the addressor 
and addressee on the total correspondence as against approxi: itis 
75 percent at the present time, LT T 

4.0 The added space is necessary to enable the opening of 
more letters. Presenil y letters are opened without the knowledge 

‘of the Post Office Department oon a completely s ; tareGs basis, 


ng it at night and 
Security O 


swiping a letter, proc 


The processing is after hours in the § 
York office. "Phis not only involves overtime bu 
handle on any.incxceused scala. Ut vill be nece 
room ior this processing with permanent equ Hp 


"present. At the present time, an unwitting Post Office employes 
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- pege two -. 


-this added.room is included; however, it is not known whether added 


woe 


space may. be obtained without cost, In order to acquire more letters 


for processing, added room may be necessary at the airport in New 
York, This cost is included; however, again it may not be necessar 


er 


to expend any money since the Post Office may be'able to handle the 


tee 


¢ 


matter for us. In other words, iiis necessary to get the mail de- 
livered to a separatc EC where no other Post Office employees axe 
is 
working with our pe ee The item for space in Washington, While 


‘possible, is not probable, since this space does not need to be at an 
F Sp y. 


particular point in the X Washingtoa area, 


5. Our Secr people are docurnented as — Iden 27 


5: = Se ate - 3 
at there 
So fat there : 


-has been no susvi f ni t office in New York or atthe a 
port that they av en 27 f . The cover story 
that t the ey are doing certain research work on foreign mail for, the 
iden 28 "s EA ; C ma . ! 23 Ea i à ous: P 
$ X ; r Ri Ria ra cu 
. t ad 


vee 


w 8. j 3 | la 
! 
| 3 Zu 
i "TD IS Nese - i ` 
\ uL: . SUN ; : 
= ; i : i ia : ` 
9. The scope of-this project could be greatly expanded, since 


-it does not cover a substantie i amount of mail which comes into other 


post offices and since itis envisioned that only a relatively small per- 
centage of the mail will be openad,. Ba 


sed ona year's operation of the 


" 
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“project: as curr ently envisioned;. a detailed a analysis canbe mede to . 
. determine whether. it sould be abandoned, pandéd, on ra 

-at its present scope, Ft Es. our-opinicn that the Agency e 
f ! expand tie project to the maximum extent possible. withia the litt 
ees security and. the limits of thg ‘Post. ost fice. De ;partment's. 


intai ned. 


I0, EST desired to poin? out that the Seaustey, Office, advi ses 
that they cannot continus the project unless added slots Ate 
ava 


ade ^ ^. 
2ble tò them, F roni the D/P siandpoiat, ME belicvé. that f 
are notat the: stage of: 


t we 
cither developing the próject as indicated or 
. discontinuing it, since the material i is. not t being: exploited: nearly to: 
Us the'eztent that it could'i be. ae uc NE 


t. p $ -Ihe cost of tho p 
“above anilysis Mn can sec that 
of stzff emp , 
Paii oriz 
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ExHiBiT 3 E 


Vs eni ae BAY 4 1623 


l MEMORANDUM FOR: - Director of Centra! Intelligence 


Y^ 


^ THROUGH: "i Chief of Opcrations, DD/P p ak P 
SUBJECT: ; ^ "/ Project HTLINGUAL `: ER E 


“lo: qs memorandum is. for inforrha ation only. 


‘ " T ‘ a 


M : 2. od will rccall that Project HTLINGUAL is.a v 
` project invoivi ng the analysiz oírnail entering ? i 
Soviet Union. While the project was originally designed to examine an 
rocorTisiormanon iron r ony e ii for 
QUeS time selected: open 8 c 


‘this is, of course, without the knowledge of the postal 


fe GUISIEE OF ths envelopes, 


cand thes 


z 
Q 
"A 
T 
abe 
[fr] 

a 
a. 
As 
fy) 

J 8 
n 

1 
Ja. f 

n 

H 

D 


: 5, An examination of the contents of th birty-~ five | communicati ons 
(oC from the Georgian Republic prior to the 9 March 1955 uprisings showed 
no indications of discontent in any ranner, Tac-le urs "were asp 
(owxitten by individuals with little educational background and uniformly 
concerned themselves with gossip about relatives and friends. 


, 4. 7 A traffic analysis of moil from the Sovi db uU à 
that there had been a steady decline in total mail fr 
P Republic for some months prior to 9 Marcu. Since 
been à core plete cut-ofz of all mail from Georgia. 
Armenia and Ukraine 


however, has shown no epprceciat le cha 
the past several monins, Samzlings of letters opened from tie Moscow 

“area have contained no cornmments at all concerning the v: 
Georgia, 1 : 


in 


5, It is intere 
wthe ana 


Sting to note that of tyre 
ned that à brother « 
Mas s ines, four started oui with the wor 


which were.in 


É 
x 
= 
aed 
"e 
a 
^5 
o 


is, one mus two bed. Chri 
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Christ", one used the parase "frank God"--for a total of eight out of 
twenty with some rcligicus reference. f 


6. ' Itis hoped that when we are better staffed to analyze this 


material for other than counterintelligence purposes, other and perheps 


more significant data may be obtained. . : MM 


ï: een 
um James Angleton 
Chief, Counter Intelligence Staff, DD/P 
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EXHIBIT 4 


^3 June 1971 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT, : Meeting at DCi's Office Concerning 
HTLINGUAL d 


1.. At 10:30 a.m. this date, Mr. Helms convened in 
his office the DDP, the C/CI, the D/S, and C/CI/2roject 
to report on recent action taken by him concerning the 
HTLINGUAL. operation. ] 


2. Mr. Helms stated that on Monday he had briefed 
Attorney General Mitchell on the operation. . (Note: Mr. - 
Helms may have meant TussQay, 1 June, Monday having been 
a holiday). Mr. Helms indicated that Mr. Mitchell fully 
concurred in the value of the oderation and had no "hang- 
ups" concerning it. When Q€iscussing the advisability of -~ 
.also. briefing Postmaster General Blount, Mr. Mitchell à 
encouraged Mr. Helms to undertake such a briefing. 


3. The DCI then indicated that yesterday, 2 June 
1971, he had seen Postmaster Generel Biount. Mr. Blount's 
reaction, too, was.entirely positive regarding the Opera-: 
tion and its continuation. He opined that: "nothing 
needed to be done", and rejected a momentarily held z 
thought of his to have someone review the legality of the 
operation as such a review would, of necessity, widen the. 
circle of witting- persons." Mr. Helms explained to the | 
PMG that Mr. Cotter, the Chief Postal Inspector, has been 
aware of the operation for a considerable period of time 
by virtue of having.been on the staff of CIA's New York 
Field Office. Mr. Helms showed the Postmaster General a 
few selected examples of the operation's product, in- 
cluding.an item relating to Eléridge Cleaver, which at- .: 

. tracted the PMG's' special interest., 


4. In an aside, Mr. Osborne mentioned that he had 
“seen Mr. Cotter since Mr. Helms" meeting with the Post- 


4 . ] ` E 


master General and that Mr. Cotter reported that he felt 
hat his stock with the Postmaster General had gone up 
everal notches. 


5. 
by the favorable reception Mr 
the two mentioned Cabinet office . D 


6. The DCI tcok the occasion to stress again the 
security aspects of the operat ion and stipulated that, 
in the event of any sort of security flap or even a 
suspicion that a leak of some sort had occurred, th 
intercept operation was to ceas 2 immediately and our men 

were to be withdrawn to the New York City base. Mr. 
Helus wished to convey the importance of stovoing first 

ang investigating later. Ifa Vise ud investigation 

showed that indeed no camage had occurred, it would then 
be possible to. resume “the operation. e t s 


7. Both Mr. Helms and Mr. Karamessines recommended 
tight control over the number cf Agency persons cleared 
for, pne witting of, the operation. 


8. The meeting ended at 10:40 a.m.- 


U tA shoulā not be given any further internal distribution)". 
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EXHIBIT 5 * 


30 August, 197/1 


MEMORANDUM FOR :  DC/CI 


SUBJECT . ++ HPLINGUAL - Correspondence cf Members of the 
$ United States Government. 


" 


l. In order to avoid possible accusations that the CIA enzazes in the 
monitoring of tbe mail of members of the U.S. Government, ine C/CI may wish 
to consider the advisability of (a) purging such mail_from the riles and 
machine records of the Project, and (b) authorizing the issuance of instruc- 
tions to the “collectors” to cease the acquisition of such materials. In- 
structions would have to define in specific terns what categories of elected 
Or appointed personnel were to be encompassed, end whether they extended to 
private mail communications, 


A ee M IL 


3. - Should C/CI decide in favor of purging, the Project, should ‘also be 
authorized to destroy at Headquarters any wateriuls in the specificd cate- 
_ Bories which the "collectors" may pick up through inadvertence. 


4. In this. connection iť is ‘pointed out that CI/SI's urent dissensi- 


‘nation, Wee to Project HTLINGUAL include the Iolbesing, Statomen 
Jl 


"Items concerning any U. s. Governuent officials or ployets, 
MIS o or individuals possibly employed by, or connected with, U.S. . 
Government including civilian and military personnel (these items ` 


Chief, CI/Project 


v 
v 


Sw 

TM 
aur 
"e 


s 


Lot Ü ww izing Y in; in the stated catevory, he will i lately rcfer., 
ALAS 2775 such item to C/Ci/Project prior to any s ization; if C/CI/Froject 
" wee confirms the items as being in the special category, ho vill arrea 
OG | Xo remove the item from the bundle (i.e. renove idontiticaiion nu 

4 į i : . and: assume responsibility lor “further handling hin self; 
i 
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22 Docemboc EYVAN 


ANDUN FOR THE RECORD ` 


SUAJUCT : Handlinr of Items To and From Elected or Appointed U.3. C£ fi, 12 


CM 


La 


cordance with a 


ew policy confirmed yesterday by Cz/FXO/Iivboard 


'. and C/CIoP/r ler, Project HTLINGUAL will handle henceforth as fellows itens' 


orivinated by or addressed to Elected or Appointed Federal’and Senior State 
Officials (e.g. Governor, Lt.Covernor,etc.): 


‘2. No officials in above categories are to be watchlisted; 


b. No instructions to be issued to interceptors specially 
requesting or forbidding MS acquisition of. items in’ 
cited categories; thus acqui ition will be left entirely 

E to chance; . 


c. Ff an item is reccived having bean vecormizod by tho intercept 

' crew as being in this special category, it will rost likely 
rcach Headquarters separetely, i.e., outside tha .regtlar ' m 
bundle. Such item will not te nade part of any bundle; butis ^ 
to ke referred immediately to C/Ci/P. rojact; 4 


^07 €. Es aay chaly 


t rdcognizes on item réferred tò him/her for simmar- 


e, Any reference to special category items én’ tho bundle transmit itt 
mezorandum will be exéised by C/GI/froject; 


CU DA d. Mo srecial-category itens shall be carded for inclus ion in. the ` 
"ROM HTLIXGUAL Machine Records Zystem;. 


inl-catepory items vill be at the. dis scretion 
Jibi; 7 


/ . f. Al special-category items will bė filed in a separate filo titled 

2 ." USPECTAL-CATECORY ITENS" which will be kept in C/CI/Project's safe; 

wa this file will also:contain a log indicating. dissemination, if any 
directed, return of itens by cleared custoners, etc. This filo 


7 gsar 1 
23 apia 


Meg of course. be available to anal; ysts requir ing it fora 
cree that icd bgnecess: Y, : 


‘Since: no Haya no very clear-ciit definition of what const 
a special-cabegory item, please re iton which 
given you ond which you feel may- ys fall into z 
‘to .C/Ct/Froject for discussion and dacisiony 
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h. Host probably, DO/CI (and/or C/CI). Mill not prescribe dissemination 
ý of special-category items to the FBI since such. a step would reduce 
' somewhat our control of such item. 3 


“a. Dissemination of- special-category items if décided upon by NC cI and/or 
C/C1, shall not ‘be reflected in the log book and dissemination statistics. 


Pa Mention, in regular sunzaries,of special-cotenory/ ot. ficials as _Thizd ! 


Parties is authorized. Y . 7: ` 

A e : pho : ` AJ 

; DA We BL c PO 

PS: No copies shall be made of summaries. on. ; ( ral 


special-category items either for the . : n : n 
analyst's file or the reading file v. iac : d 3 g 


Mo references’ shall oe made in rcopular 


'snmaoaries to any snecial-category itens ` lu E th 
Read and Understood: | . Date: 
i f l BE à "a. 
pi 
| dil 
PEN m 


f 


CHART SHOWING NOTIFICATION OF. POSTMASTERS GENERAL 
CONCERNING MAIL OPENINGS 


Arthur E. Summerfield ` 1953-6}, ‘ Summerfield "met with Dulles and Heliis` on May 19, 1954. 
] ^ Advised of New York Mail Opening Project. Approved | CIA 


‘request, to photograph ‘the covers of mail. 


J. Edward Day a "1961-63 . On February 15, 1961, Dulles and Helms met with Day. 
. Helms has testified that he fully briefed Day on the New 


York Project, including the mail opening aspect. Day 


has testified tbat he asked not to be informed of the tj 
; 4 details and was not. ; K 
John-A. Gronouski ` 1963-65. 'Not informed. z 
Lawrence F. O'Brien > 1965-68 . Not informed. ái 
William M. Watson 1968-69 . Not informed. U 
Winton M. Blount’ ' 1969-71 Met with Helms on June 2, 1971. Helms has testified 


that he fully briefed Blount on the New York Project, 
.including mail opening. Indeed, Helms claims to have 
shown Blount copies of opened mail. Blount has testified 
that he was "briefed" on the project but never informed 
that mail was being pened: nor shown samples. 


: Elmer T. Klassen i 1971-75 . Not informed. 
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EXHIBIT 9 


l Ag May 197i 
MEMORANDUS 4 FOR TRE. RECORD 


 RUsTSCE s DCI's Heeting Concerning HTLINGUAL. 


1. At 10:00 A.M. this Gates: Hr. Helms convened the follou- 


operation: the DDP, | 


poh 


The DCI opened the meeting with a reference to an in 
ghiry as to possible mail tampering by Government agencies, ad- 
dresséd to the Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Cotter, by Dr . Jeremy 


J. Stone on behalf of the Federation of American, Scientigts. On ` 


the question as to..'.at may have: ‘prompted, the letter, the DDP men-' 


tioned. the possibi..ty that the information mignt have chie from 


D 


Herbert Scoville, a member of the Federation' s Couneil de while 


in CIA employ, had been briefed on the Project. Gt was peated 


that uz. Scoville had not been a consumer of HTLINGUAL sát terial 


for many years, and could not know that HTLINGUAL had continued 


. beyond the time when he was informed of it. The DCX stated that 


he was not over-concerned about Mr. Scoville. 


3. The DCL then asked, who outside of CIA knows about the 


TLINCUAL operation or gets its material. The C/CI replied: , 
only the FBI. 


coni Stee 
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4.' The Dci. then asked, who in the POD knows the full extent - 


of the operation - beyond cover Survei ance. The C/cr replied 


that only Mr. Cotter knows, for he had been witting while with 


Mr. 


: 1 1 vi ief: ? sonta- 
.CiA and the O/S. The previous Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. inb 


gue, had never wanted to know the extent of. examination actually 


: ra P" 5 t é 
gone, and was thus able to deny on oath Setcr® u congressional 
thet there vas any tamoaring. Mr. Cotter would be un- l 


‘able to make such denial under oath. In an exchange between ` 


5 ; 
cyalty to CIA could ie 


loyalty now to the Postmaster General. 


their Media, Pa., office, the D52 stated that he had been in- 


formed that the copy of the letter ment tioned i 


5 
cr 
i 
M 
' 
ty 
fü 
u 
a 
nt 
NE 
fu 


come from HTLINGUAL. The C/CI/Project interposed, with acolesin. 


to the DDP, that it had been positively verified fron the Project's 
DECORA anan a mep had been written to the effect, that the Project. 
, had never seen rhe Tetter; and that, as a piece of domestic mail, 
` the letter would not have been available to HTLINGUAL, which has 


access only to an international airmail facility. gh 
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6. Mr. Helms stated that he would accept the evidence of.' 


‘the BTLINGUAL record, but 
I 


known about the operatióh and how long have thay been getting its 


She then. asKed, how long has*the FBI 


material. The C/CI replied that FBI awareness came in 1958 when, 
-in January, they requested permission. from Chief Postal Inspector 
tevens to examine mail to/from the USSR. . Stevens had advised 
CIA of the request and had Sanctioned CIA's revealing the opera- + 
tion to the FBI and therefater servicing the Bureau with ,items of 
national security interest. This was five years after the opera- 
tion had started in 1953. | 
Ju Mr. Helms asked whether the FBI passes the material to. 
other agencies, or outside e its headquarters office.  The.D/CI ke 
replied that it did not, in accordance with the original agree-. 
nint; that the unit receiving the material passes only sani- ' 


tized leads within the. Bureau whenever investigation is war- ; 


rented. 
8. The DCI then inquired how many persons in the FBI know 
about the operation or are privy to its take. The C/CI/Project 
st tated that he had originally been told that only a small unit of 
: been 


tuo or iraecpuk and handle: tha ma terial, “and that this had 


Papich, about tnrea 


po 


is gravely concerned, for any flap would cause CIA the 
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in tne FBI know about it now. 


9.- On the question. of continuance, the DD? stated 


sible publicity and enbarrassment. He opined that the 


should be done by the F3I because they could better wi 


such publicity, inasmuch as it is a type of domestic surv 


The D/S stated that he thought the operation served mainiy an 


F3I. requirement The C/Ci countered that the Bureau would not 


take ovés tne 'operation now, and could not. sezve essential CIA 


` 


requirements as we have served theirs;. that, moreover, CI Staff 


sees the operatic... ` "foreign surveillance B 
10. Mr. Helms siken 'asked what should be done: , do we want to 


P . ` 


continue the operation in view of the known risks? The C/CI re- 
plied that we can and shoulā continue to live with them. 


$ 


li. The pei then“ stated: that he would have to discuss the 


matter vith Hr. cotter, and requested the D/S ‘to arrange a heet- 
ing. After that meetingy he said, Be would determine whether Mr. 
Blount should, be X formed... A 


vet 


12. As. ‘the: mating closed, the. DCI tolà the C/Ct/2x0j ject to 
monitor the operation most discreetly, and- bring any probiem or 
difficulty directly to him. 


. 13. The meeting ended.at about 10:45. 
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EXHIBIT 10 


` Retyped from illegible copy. 


16 February 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Chief, CI 
SUBJECT: HTLINGUAL 


l. This is to note for the record that on 15 February the 
Director, Chief, TSD, and the undersigned called on Mr. Edward 
Day, the Postmaster General, for the purpose of briefing him on 
subject project. . We gave him the background, development, and 
current status, withholding no relevant details. 


2. After we had made our presentatiom, the Postmaster 
General requested that we be joined.by the Chief Postal In- 
spector, Mr. Henry Montague. This gentleman confirmed what we 
had had to say about the project and assured the Postmaster 
General that the matter had been handled securely, quietly, 
and that there had been no "'reverberations". The meeting ended 
with the Postmaster General expressing.the opinion that the 
project should be allowed to continue and.that he did not want. 
to be informed in any greater detail on its handling. He agreed 
that the fewer people who know about it, the better... 


Richard Helms 
Chief of Operations, DD/P 


Distribution: 
Orig. l-addressee 
1-COP-DD/P 
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EXHIBIT 11 
"SPECIAL REPORT. ` 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLIGENCE (AD HOC) 


_ CHAIRMAN J, EDGAR HOOVER 


- JUNE, 1970 ` 
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June 25, 1970- 


__. This report, prepared for the.President; .' 
_ js approved. by all members of this.committee 
and their signatures are affixed hereto. - © 


' Direc or, Federal Burenas of investigation 3 
: Chairman: . 


Director , Central intehigence Agency 


“Ins Ome E 


. Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 


"AME PA s 


Director, National Security Agency 


. COPY: NO. ! OF 5 COPIES 
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PART TWO 


RESTRAINTS ON.INTE LLIGENCE COLLECTION 


The Committee noted that the President.had made it clear -` 
that he desired full consideration be given to any regulations, policies, 
or procedures which tend to limit the effectiveness of domestic intelli- 
gence collection. ~ The/Committee further noted that the President.wanted 

. the pros and cons of such restraints clearly set forth so that the ` ' 
President will be able to decide whether or not a change in current. 
‘policies, practices, or procedures should be made. . - 


During meetings of the Committee, a variety of. limitations 
and restraints were discussed. ‘All of the agencies involved, Defense 
. Intelligence Agency (DIA); the three military countlerintelligence 
- services, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the National Security 
Agency (NSA), and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), partici- 
pated in- these considerations. .. f x Á 


bs . . In the light of the directives furnished to the Committee by 

the White House, the:subject matters hercinafter set forth were reviewed. 

for the.consideration and decision of the President. ' 

l I. SPECIFIC OPERATIONAL RESTRAINTS `` 
RR To LIANI S. 


A. Interpretive Restraint on Communications Intelligence 
E T  ommmunications intelligence 


Preliminary Discussion 
so cele HISCUSSION. 


-23- 
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| C. Mai! Coverage 
. Preliminary Discussion 


The use of mail covers can result in the collection of 
valuable information relating to contacts between U.S, nationals and 
foreign governments and intelligence services. CIA and the military - 
investigative agencies have found this information particularly helpful 
in the past. Essentially, there are two types of mail coverage: routine 
coverage is legal, while the second--covert coverage--is not. Routine 
' coverage involves recording information fromthe face of envelopes, It 
is available, legally, to any duly authorized Federal or state investi- 
gative agency submitting a written request to the Post Office Department 
'and has been used frequently by the military intelligence services. 
Covert mail coverage, also known as "sophisticated mail coverage, M 
or "flaps and seals," entails surreptitious screening and may include 
opening and examination of domestic or foreign mail. This techniaue is 
based on high-level cooperation of top ecnelon postal officials. | l 

. X ~ 
i pop 
i m 
1 
Nature of Restrictions 
‘Covert coverage has been discontinued while routine 
coverage has been reauceu primmrily as an outgrowth or publicity 
arising from disclosure of routine mail coverage during legal 
proceedings and publicity afforded this matter in Congressional 
hearings involving accusations of governmental invasion of privacy. 


Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions ` 
Routine Coverage: 


l Although this coverage is legal, charges of invasion 
of privacy, no matier how ill-founded, are possible. 


2. This coverage depends on the cooperation of rank-and-file, 
postal employees and is, therefore, more susceptible.to compromise. 


-28- 
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Covert Coverage: ` fe EUR FE 


lL Cover age directed against diplomatic. esiabiishinicals: 
if disclosed, could Dave adver se diplomatic ` repercussions, 


, 2. This coverage, not having sanction of law, runs the 
risk of any illicit act magnified by the involvement ofa Government 
agency. : 


: 3. Information secured from. such coverage could not be used 
' for prosecutive purposes. 3 


‘Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 
Routine Coverage: 
see ET ARS 


l. Legal mail coverage is used daily by ‘both local and 
many Federal authorities in criminal investigations, The use of this. 
technique should be available to permit coverage of individuals and ` 
groups in the United States who pose. a "reat to the internal secur ity, 

: ; Fd 
Covert Coverage: 


l High- -level postal authorities have, in the past, provided 
T complete cooperation and have maintained full security of this program. . 


2. This technique involves negligible risk of compromise. 
Only high echelon postal authorities know of its exislence, and personnel 
involved are highly trained, trustworthy, and under complete control 
of the intelligence agency. 


3. “This coverage has been extremely successful in ^ 

` producing hard-core and authentic intelligence which is not obiainable 
from any other page An example is a case involving the inter ception 
of a letter toa E . éstabiishment in - c The writer offered to 

Sell information to: ues ^. and enclosed a sample of information 


available to him. Analysis determined that the wriier could have 
“Ben. -—— . information which might have been more damaging _ 
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DECISION: Mail Coverage 


` Present restrictions on both types of mail 
coverage should be continued. 


~- Restrictions on legal coverage should be^ 


removed. 


Present restrictions on covert coverage should 
be relaxed on selected targets of priority foreign 
intelligence and internal security interest. : 


More information is needed. 


NOTE:\ =a 
Pe RM qr ME 


: The FBI is opposed to implementing any covert mail coverage 
because it is clearly illegal and it is likely that, if done, infor- 
mation would leak out of the Post Office to the press and serious 
damage would be done to the intelligence community.| The FBI 
has no objection to legal mail coverage providing it is done on 

-a carefully controlled and selective basis in both criminal and 
security matters. p : 


4 . "E 


Ce aye 
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EXHIBIT 12 


20 March 1970 


The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director . : 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D.C, l 


Dear Mr, Hoover: 


"c have completed ovr review of domestic posit tive intellirence 
collection engendered by your letter of 11 March 1970. We war mly 
welcome periodic recxamina tion by our two agencies of the implemen- 
tation of the 1956 agreement end the collection of positive intelligence 
which you proposed. I concur also with your comments that there is 
‘a need for close coordination of our efforts in the field of positive and, 
count¢rintellizence collection. ‘fo be most efiective, I agree that it 
is essential for this Anency, together with your Bureau, to conduct a 
continuing analysis of clandestine collection activity, The oroductis 
of growing importance to the national security’ acd to the United States 
Intellizence Community. ‘Therefore we endorse your proposal fora 


reexamination and bespeak your desires as to how tnis might be, 
conducted, 
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EXHIBIT 13 
[Retyped from Indistinct Copy] 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director, Office of Security 


ATTENTION: Deputy Director of Security (Investigations 
and Operational Support) 


SUBJECT: Project HTLINGUAL 


1. Reference is made to the Inspector General's survey of the 
Office of Security in December 1960 wherein a recommendation was 
made for the preparation of an emergency plan and cover story for 
the Project, HTLINGUAL. Reference is also made to memorandum 
dated 1l January 1962 addressed to Chief, CI Staff by the Deputy Di- 
rector of Security (Investigations and Operational Support), wherein 
it is stated it is understood,the CI Staff is engaged in the preparation 
of a cover story for the Project in the event it is compromised. 


2, The above reference to the fact that the CI Staff is prepar- 
ing a cover story for the Project in the event it is compromised may 
be a bid misleading. Oversimplification of the "flap potential" in 
this Project must be avoided, but on the other hand, unnecessary 
planning merely for the sake of belaboring the record must also be 
avoided. Yet, to assist in clarifying the thinking in the event of 


."flap" the following is presented. 


3. At the outset of this Project the calculated risk associated 
with participation in this type of activity was carefully considered, 
and the.operational decision was made that the effort was worth the 


` risk. Events are proving the vaildity of that decision despite our 


full knowledge that a "flap" will put us "out of business" immedi- 
ately and may give rise to grave charges of criminal misuse of the 
mails by government agencies.’ 


-4a The analysis made by the Office of Security in their memo- 
randum of 11 January 1962 is helpful, except that it fails to recognize 
the "flap potential" ina possible disgruntled Postal Department em- 
ployee. With that addition to the comments of the Office of Security, 
it may be stated that in the opinion of the CI Staff this Project could. 
"blow" at any time for any one of the reasons, stated by the Office of 
Security. It is quite possible that the compromise would be supported 
by documentary evidence in the form of items from the Project and by 
the naming of individuals participating in the Project. Recognizing 
the possibility of compromise of the Project, it becómes. important that 


` the Project files contain a record of a coordinated ‘opinion as.to 
what action. can and/or should be taken in the event of compromise. 


In arriving at such a determination, it is to be noted that the. surfac~ 
ing of the: compromise will unavoidably be in the form of a charge of 
violations of the mails. The charge may be levelled against Federal 


law enforcement agencies, U.S. Intelligence Agencies or against the 


Post Office Department itself. Whatever the charge, hwoever, the 


_ burden of making a reply falls immediately upon the Post Office De- 


partment, unless some other accused organization wants to admit the 


‘violation, because. the mails are in the custody of the Post Office De- 


partment. 
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S Sf co $ , S 
*.5. Since no good purpose can be served by an official admission 
of the violation, and existing Federal statutes preclude the concoction 
of any legal excuse for the violation, it must be recognized that no 
cover story is available to any Government Agency. Therefore, it 
is most important that all Federal law enforcement andU.S. Intelli- 
‘gence Agencies vigorously deny any association, direct or indirect, 
: with any such activity as charged.’ In the event of compromise this 
. position should be made known immediately to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He is fully knowledgeable of the Project, and the preparation 
of correspondence before the fact to make known our position to the 
Postmaster General constitutes an unnecessary, security hazard in 
‘connection with the mere existence of such correspondence. 


;, ,9. As to the behavior of the Post Office Department after a com- 

` promise takes place; we are hardly in a postiion to dictate. It might 

be expected, however, that they will deny the abuse of mails charged 

.ànd indicate the matter is being referred to the Póstal Inspection Serv- 
ice for investigation. Unless the Charge is supported by the presentation 
of interior items from the Project, it should be relatively easy to ` 
"hush up" the entire affair, or to explain that it consists of legal mail 
cover activities conducted by -the Post Office at the request of author- `- 
ized Federal agencies. Under the most unfavorable circumstances, ` f 


E including the support of charges with teams from the Project, 


it might become necessary, after the matter has cooled off during an 
extended périod of investigation, to find.a Scapegoat to blame for un- 
authorized tampering with the mails. Such cases by their very nature do 
not have much appeal to the imagination of the public, and this would 
be an effective way to resolvé the initial charge of censorship of the 
mails. we ere, S E. : M aa . 


] 7. A determination as to whether the compromise has. been such as 
to preclude continuation of the Project would have to await the out- 
come of the compromise, even though it would undoubtedly be necessary 
‘to suspend the Project during the period of inquiry into the charges. 


: 8. In conclusion, therefore, it is stated that in the event of com- © 
promise of the Project, HTLINGUAL, KUBARK in covert coordination . ` 
with the Postmaster General will enter a general denial to any and 

all charges, as may be necessary, and will avoid comment in deference 

.to the Post Office Department if possible. ac i i 


"Deputy Chief i a 
* Countér Intelligence Staff 


| Prepared by: ` 
, CIA officer: ja: 1 feb 62 


Distribution: 
Orig & 1 - addressee 
l - CI-Project/ 
1 - file 
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EXHIBIT 15 
205174 77 7 7^ THE WHITE HOUSE ` vr ELI s 
zc x "oO WASHINGTON DE. : 
br ia MN E E Septender 38, 1970 l 
TOP SzCREP —— , : f 
' KEMORANEUN FOR. P crx 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


. Pursvent to our conversation yesterday, Sep 
` euggest the following procedures to commence 
intelligence operation as quickly as possible. 

- le Interagency Domestic Intellinance Unit. A key to the ` 
entire operation vili be the creation of a interagency intelligence 
unit for both qrersticnzt and evaluation purposes. Od y, 
the selection or persons to this unit will be of vital icrortenca : 
to the success o? the mission. As ve discussed, tha: selection ` 
of the personnel for this unit is an appropriate first step 
for several ressons. First, effective coordination of tne . 
dirferent egencies must be developed at an early stage türouzh the 
establishnont of the unit. Second, Hoover nas indicated e strong 
opposition to the creation of such a. unit and, to bring the FBI 
fully on board, this seems an epprépriate first step to guarantee : 
their proper ani full participaticn in- the program. Waixd, the 
unit can serve to make appropriate recarzne vic or the typ? 
of inteliiges that should i reved by She various 
"egeneies. In regard to thi ii ve anreed 
thst it would be r) emoval of . 
restrictions; ra would be 
.to decide on the cn en 
essesszent of th then to : 
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^4 


p oe Tahy -—-—— 


. assignzent in the Departzent o? Justice. I did not discus 
. matter in any fucthor dol2il sita Vozi other then zo regue 
subrission of sca2 
ý "we request Saha fron the véavisus intelligence azoncic 


y involve2 in tnis 


^. for personnel that migi 
or who migns serve as your assista 


H 
e 


z Io; pucantys I recommend the following ONE E action: E voee 


(à) Ycu reet with ficover, explein what must oe dene , and 
“request h nis nominees for the interagency unit. 


E S (2) Yeu request thet Hoover assign en agent to the tes 
: of locating appropriate housing for the operations. | - 


av’ ' (3) X reauest thet other involved intelligence a : 
- .pubnit’ nominees for the interagency unit. Me EN 


an Gy I request from the agencies names of eppropriate 
",pergonnel for assignzent to the operation. 


i. Finally, I vculd suggest tnat 
. monitor cne pro2lezs as they 
. ere ncving HE progren into 


you vould like 
ne vill be happy 


2 “ohf 
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ExHIBIT 16 


Ghé How nao cde 


UNITED SEATES GO INMENT 
Memorandum 


ao 5:1 DIRECTOR, PBI pare: 3/11/60 


` 


prom : °° SAC, SAN FRANCISCO, 


SUBJECT: 


CO) IDEiPIAL SOURCE 


ReBulet 2/23/60. 
The following deta is being furnished to the Bureau 
concerning the operation of this source:. 
The operat tion of this 
standpoints at this ii If 
at any tius in tno fui tno Bureau 
notified and the Douce ill be discontinue 
as its security con De guaranteed. 
As the Burear | ds vell ay 
magnitude of vital infor ion ve 
woe "alao 
o feelings x ists hava 
life in ; a5 end cons concern’ 
mee in general, Y while ie & iding in E 
A Emis picture of live in Kod is also yelatcá by in? 
information unich inis source furnishes reflecting life in ¢ 2 
to be horrible due to the lack of Shops food, housing, Czov1223, 
equipment , complete disregarc.o? a human person's 
individual 
f : . Source still continues to fusyish up-to-date news 
on : t dx ü c Á = . ! 
Ewa weli es 


e 


i Sonye? reveals the ldentit; 
the U.S en the current activists 
these : : | 


E "frio nr ; 
gldences of 7 


2.- Tureau (AM NH.) 
doe oy 


hEC- 22 


LY A eJ ?j feit t 
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Source has fun 


: shed complete subscription lists of 
various co 


aunist nublic^tions, including 


and other 


Jeadinz communiss publications which are publi 


in . in this regard, source furnishes iden 
of trose indivi in tne U.S. who act as agents for 
these ‘communist "publica 


Source still continues on up-to-date 
* - 
concerning /nuericsn citizens who co 


ps These Americans 
Ja ^ Gover 2 
u tne 
Pa 
vU 
who pp be source cont 


e 


furnish per to the 


ML DUurvUO CULL. 


S. citizens who have 
actually traveled to 


Source cont 
who are on i PP 
wno have since 
available cert 

their scienti: 
the Purcau has 
the 3eci 
these : 
reference to the c 


d-Y ey ee 


ieh theses 
in the U.S. ! 
develop potent 
2la, because of 
and in varti 1 E Pranci 
. , : .à research ch 


Pe O cc 


t 


Suu In evaluating. t 


the reliobilii ? double 


been 
tne 


this “source cor 


to monito» 


en actual 


agent 
Fron. 


310 pv 


64-663 O - 76 - 15 
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This source enables San Francisco to keep up with 
curpent res es and euployments of various San Fraacisco 
and SX subject: imo, source furnishes the 
points wnien have concernin as 
their anvi- US scat ements which they hav2 ade, ; 


ered the wherea 


Source ; 
è San Francisco Divi 
e 


Serviz subject of 


bouts of a Solecti 
on, namely 
versity of 

an Francisco area for several, 


stances, this source 
cts to be now re Š 
ge todo of hi learning even 
^ these individuals have not been 


` 1 


Source has identifi ertain U.S, scientists 
ed to to atter 

s scientific During these confe 
We 0f v juice iraienaiy > 


OOM X vi 


3 
c 
5 
M 
Qe 
e 
2 
» 


(00 sehentists end have i iviated vrospondence. A y 
some of the : 4 o å by the 

relative to t te in tne double-& 

field, San Pra jo kas "no Vbotedpo concerning the ouce 


still continues to fur 

relating t ; us Subjects which 

, disse: ny of the U.S, educated 
been approachcd = 1 

as double acents 


elly shows the tecnniaues and presset 
sining m [ms in order to force 
` cja Lor the moth 1 In thiu f 
given tae V.S. val i :ti0n cones: 
the made in cz? 


put on 
them to 
popard, s 
the ddvanc 
Scientific 


lds. 


Source still continues to identify n 
contact with various 
POR 
LING. 


Wed COVECE 
vbhich veficet i EE ividusls are 
frowhulent - — 


ure. 
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Numerous potential security informants have been 
developed due to the type of information which this source 
has furnished in San Francisco, 


Uponrecolpt of the translations of the eee: 
swhiehn is forwarded to the Bureau, as well as an evaluation 
of the English language material, which is photostated, San 
, Francisco es to the other Tiele å ions only taat 
material which can be construed as havi: PUR UE value, 

3 5, San Francisco has knowledge concors 
ty subjects residing vi 
o5 pertinent fata cone 
made by certain 
eal books and publications in 


5 
nich information is also furnished to other 


H seientific 
field divi 


- 


x In the case of | 
cem _ who may possibly be U.S. citiz 
CO furnished to. other orricos. 


At this 
to all mail cmnanati 


ig. 5ource.au.8.£eneral rule has &cecozs? 


destined for the U.S; ever, on cox RET Ti 
cue to the routing of mail by tne no niro 


sometimes misses certain mail begs. 


For the Bureau! s information, fan P 
approx ely 13.500 first clans de eee 2a n not 
third € 2 publicatio in t hoeses 
noted that tne processing hust be done in aj vary 13 £ 
two hours maxinum. Furthermore, in vic: 

ee Ed the UE PE material 
:in5lat or MIRA to 


ang 


42 ore thon 
for.a closer 1 
taken, other than 


fui at ie 


HEU 


be mitema to the source, 


‘Jetot ài 
voturni 


. 
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EXHIBIT 17 
UNITED STATLZ DEPNSIIPLENT OF JUSTICE 


^ Z 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INV ESTIG NT EON 


BAHINGTON, OF T4535 


‘ December 5, 1973 


MEMORANDUM TO ALL SPECIAL AGENTS UW! CHARGE 

shin 
of recently exposed events and the resultant atmosphere of public 
concern for the protecion of individuals’ rights io privacy, I feel . 
it advisable to point out to you the continuing need to assure that 
citizens be given full recognition of their Constitutional righis arid 


(A) CONDUCT AND ACTIVITIES OF EMPLOYEES -- In consideration 


privileges. ^c 
€. x d ; i s 
As members of a Federal invesiiga:ive agency, TBI 


ernployees must at all Hraes zealous!y zuard and defend the rights 


an&.liberties suaranteed to all individuals by the Consütution. 
Therdfore, FRI emplovees must not engage inay investigative 
activity which could abridge in any wav the rights guaranteed to a 
citizen of the United States by the Constitution and under no cir- 
cumsiance shall employees oí the FDI engage in any conduct which 
may result in delaming the character,. raputatica, integrity, or 
dignity of any citizen or organization of citizens of the United States. . 


. „Fundamental to all investigations by tne FBI is the need 
to protect the Consütutional rights of our citizens while still 
thoroughly and expeditiously discharging those responsibilities with 


' which it is charged by statutes and Directives of the President and 
` the Attorney General. : EE 


These principies must be kept in mind by you at all times. 
Again, the spirit as well as the letter of the iaw is our goal. 


Clarence.M. Kelley 
Director 


12/5/73 M 
MEMORANDUM 56-73 
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EXHIBIT 18 


Ommon Osa WO! 10 E a—-ne- 100 
er i943 (PC : . 
014 Cin, tG. wo. 17 


7o. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum — . kom 4 pe 
“©: | WR. V. C. SULLIVAN i pate: October 2,. 1964 
3 E i i . ^: . meg, 
ROM ss Mita. De- E. MOORE S cc: " PPS 
4 | A F : : a 
UBECT: L 1. sped teeth vlc ào 
: ESPIONAGE.-. . . ZR - 


. ` s t EN ee 
. _...; Prior memoranda have advised of the starting of the trial . 
f the. ^, illegal. agents in this case, Mr. and Hrs. Robert K. 
mltch, in the Eastern District of New York and motions by defense 
zounsel regarding the nature. of evidence to be submitted in this 
case, : . l 


. The Judge oviginally. denied the notions, but Assistant At- 
aorney General Yeagley has advised that USA Hoey in answering questions 
by the Judge gave answers which were too broad.and which the Goveranen 
cannot supgrt and therefore it is necessary for the Government to nake 
additional statements to Judge Dooling who is Sitting in this. case in 
*h^ Eastern District of New York. My. nenorandum of September 30; E2833 
4 .sed that while we were not aware of the contents of the conver ' 
sations between USA Hoey and Judge Dooling, we had no objections. to. 
cri d -S proposed amending statement as it was correct. - b 


: ; Subsequently on the afternoon of 10-1-64, Departmental d 
iorneys Thomas K., Hall and Kevin Maroney advised Supervisor RENN 
ind myself that USA Hoey's statement to Judge Dooling was unfortüdite: 
3ecause it was too broad. They believe that the Judge's query cer-  ' 
tained to any tainted source at the. Baltch residence and was confined 
to eavesdropping devices, but that Hoey in his answer had not coniined ^ 
the answer.to the residence or to eavesdroppizg, either of which wouid 
perhaps have prevented the current problem, (No infornation obtained 
from wiretaps or microphones is contemplated to be used in this case 
and the only tainted source is a rzil intercept which did not take 
place anywhere near the residence; . 


Subsequently on the evening of 10-1-64, Mr. Hall advised 
that he had just learned that apparently Hoey im his discussions 
with the court had stated, or at least indicated, there 
was no microphone involved. in'this case and, of course, this was 
incórrect. and the Department felt the record Bad to be corrected, He 


-—— x ue. 


EO REIS S 
(sy Ric ies 
in iZ S gm oct 19 5646 
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MR” SULLIVAN - MR. MOORE . E : 
JA: ESPIONAGE -| ` P wehbe l 
asked if the Bureau had any objection and was advised in the negative., 
This morning Mr. Hall called to advise that USA Hoey bad now requestec 
advice as to what answer could be given the court should he be asked 
(1) if there was a wiretap involved in this case and (2) if there was 
a mail intercept in this case. After checking, I called Hall back and 
said that we would.leave the answer to #1 up to the Department, but 
that if the Department saw necessary, the Bureau would not object. 
However, with regard to #2, under no circumstances is the Bureau will- 
. ing to admit that a mail intercept was utilized and Hall-said he would 
pass this information on to Hoey and Assistant Attorney General Yeagley 
who is in New Yorke) tf TTY ewe Anns 
mr X am$e-AA eue mem Yt Fr lay Angina tA 
oy Hall advised that he had discussed this case with Acting àt- 
tornby General Katzenbach this morning and Katzenbach was of the 
opinion that thé Department must be candid with the Judge, He said 
Katzenbach recognized the problems, but felt that in view of the value 
of the case, an effort should be made to go ahead with the trial coven 
if it might be necessary drop the overt act where our taired source 
is involved, and proceed on a general conspiracy basis with the recog- 
nition that tho verdict might be against us, but we would have revealed 
t” Soviet espionage activities to the people, Hall said he was pass- 
ihg on the Acting Attorney General's comments to Assistant Attorney 
General Yeagley. Hall said that the motions of defense counsel and the 
complications with regard to the answers may eventually forthe Govern- 
ment to' drop the prosecution. . He said in view of the many facets in- 
volved, he did not feel there was any reason to agree to a pre-trid. 
hearing ' on the issue of tainted source if this should be required by 
the court, and rather then do this, they are prepared to drop the es- 
pionage charges and attempt to proceed on lesser grounds, ' 


ad 


ACTION em dai E 


: SAC! [| NxO, yas advised of the above developments: and 
requested to Kéép in close touch with Yeagley in New York and you vill 
be kept advised S 


£ developnents, 


A 


8p 
o 
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EXHIBIT 19 
Irene 
wm oof UNITED STATES G ERNMENT 
— “Memorandum 
M : Mr. Tolson [l| 4 DATE: 2/27/65 


3 iow : A. H, Belmont 
: Posie rte. 


SUBJECT: THE LONG COMMITTEE | ` 


. The Attorney General called on the morning of 
February 27, 1965, to advise he wanted to consult with the 
Bureau on certain problems raised by the Long Committee, which: 

lis exploring the use of mail covers, et cetera. He.noted there 
“waS a poss!ble problem concerning[Chief Inspector Montague's 
sentinoasla whether it was neceS?ary tor Montagueji Oo change 
his testiaou Also, he felt that Internal Revenue Service had 
been using inv^stigative techniques which they should not use 
and this could pose a problem. He Said. chat the President had 
asked him to’ coordinate with all executive agencies concerning 
the problems raised by the Long Committee, © 


Inspector Moore and I met with the Attorney General in 
his office this afternoon, Mr. Co rtney Evaus was présent. I | 
told the Attorney General that ta Sontague "a testimony} he was ; 
told by Attorney Fensterwald thgt if a of the questions had /* 
national security impl cations[ Montague Should not answer them, | 

'{Consequently, [Montague] vas estopped from doing other than answering 
“jin the negative when asked questions touching on national 

ecurity. With this interpretation, it was questionable whether ' 
.an attempt should be made to chance ar explain] Montague's x 


H 


clear to tne attorney General that Irom our déaliügs 

weth[Bontague], he was a man of integrity andsacrificed his 

personal deSires for the welfare of the country and had cooperated 

fülly with us. The Attorney General said had no intention 

. of^changing one word of [Montague's testimony] but he was 

AM considering advising Long and Fensterwald that there were 

z extreme delicate national security matters touching on the areas 

"being covered by the committee and there could be exceptions to 
the answers given in the testimony when they touched on such 
sensitive security matters. He said further that he contemplates 
seeing Senator Long and impressing on him that the committee 
would not want to stumble by mistake into an. area of extreme 
interest to the national security as they nearly did in a matter 


Uti, repre ng REC- 56 


1 E^ 

P3 CONTINUED - OVER . 

1 de ÇÀ 25 MA 

1 mm i 
ra ~= 
da 7 
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4 


Memorandum to Mr, Tolson 
Re: The Long Committee ann 


i. Trt 
aU 


affecting CIA. __. I t=- 


i 
y ; l 
5 Katzenbach contemplates : 
asking for a list of the witnesses who will appear before the j 
committee together with a brief summary of the expected testimony, 
On the basis of this, he will be able to advise Senator Long 
when he should steer clear of a sensitive area. 
'Y told Mr. Katzenbach that I certainly agree that this 
matter should be controlled at the committee level but that 
I felt pressure would have to be applied so that the personal 
interest of Senator Long became involved rather than on any 
ideological basis. Mr. Katzenbach said that he had alreadv | 
talked to Vice President Humphrey about Fensterwald, | . .. 
lr. HA . A, and that Humphrey had promised to talk 
|'tó Long concerning Fensterwald. Katzenbach said that in 
addition to the Vice President he might have to resort to 
pressure from the President himself, although fe would prefer S 
‘to work it out without resorting to the President, He indicated 
|*here was no one on the committee itself who could.be heloful: 
i : i M } 

x Mr. Katzenbach said that he expected troublefrom the 
possible activities of IRS and the military in the investigative 
field; that if some of these matters are uncovered before the 
committee they will tend to undermine the. restricted and 
tightly controlled operations of the Bureau, I told him that 
our operations are tightly controlled and particularly in the 
delicate areas of concern, we restrict ourselves to important 
security matters, i 


i Mr. Katzenbach said he was going to see Senator Long: 
on Monday and wanted to know if the Bureau would like someone 
ito go along with him. I told him no. f f 
ACTION: s , E 


Mr. Katzenbach said he would advise us of the results 
of his conversation with Long. He also asked that I advise 
the Director of our discussion and I told him I wouli. 


l RECE" TEM 


oct 10 3975 


FBI 
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Memorandum .to.Mr. Tolson . ; T" "E . 
Re: The Long Committee- E . Ul : 


` 


] I called, Mr. DeLoach and briefed him on this p 

' problem, in forder tiat he might, contact Senator Easthantin an 
effort to warn the Long Committee away from those areas which; 
Would be injurious to the nationa defense. (Of couse I. made 

- \no mention of such a contaet to t e Attorney General.) 
jie. DeLoach advised that Senator Easthamis in Mississippi and 


he will contact. him upon his return Monday. 
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EXHIBIT 20 


/^ 8:40 AM x07 MEL March 2, 1965 

MEMORANDUM FOR MR, TCLSON 
: |o Pu. BELMONT 
Miu. GALL 

í MA. RUSEN 
ENR, SULLIVAN 
Mii, DE LOACH 


7c din = 


The Attorney Goneral callcd and advised that he had taikcd to : 
. Senator Lon; last nicht. ocnator Long's conimittee in locking into malt CVETA 
ct cetera, ‘Lin. Atturmy General stated he thougist £oi:enoty naa tr fndy SJueNa 
Ap into Long as no said he cad not want to get into uny national security zrzü 
ui was Willing tu Wie stepa nct to co this. Tao Attorney Geasrad etated vast 
3 Ha. senstcrwold was ps ceent {or part or tie mectang anu kenstorwaid nau baii ^ 
& thet ho uca sume pokoiolo witnesses who are former rurcau Agento and ii tüzy | 
were abled it coil was opened, they would tube the Paith Anzcadraunte fse 7 
«^ Attorney Gonzrat stats that beiore they are calcd, he would like to E.n0w vi ‘ 
NS they are tant wactuer tucy were ever uivelvea In any program touching on nati anal z^: 
-L Security nad u uot, it is nei own business, gut u iney were, We Vould wusi tos. 7 
^ know. Ino Attorney General stated tae serutor promised that ac would Dave a- 7 
^ chance to joes at the names af no wanted to, personally and conliventialivy, Aad i 
the list would Lave any names invotving natiunai sceuxity deleted and bo wand a 


i 


SS tell tae &xuator how miany wut no more. | 27) i. 


The Attorney Ccacral stated that the Postmaster General is going L 
EN dowa there thia norum; hicuscli which he, tie atturncy Gvaerai, tacugut would r 
: 'be-hcigtul to nic: faspoctor Muntegue of tha Pust Cifi.c cepiurtiseot, : ' 


D 


$5 07 -The Attorney General etated that Senator Long also said ne is not colug 

& to propose legislation to avolisa peu covers as he thouznt they served a usciul . 
purpose but he aio Chins zt controt should be thrtencd, Letated i thovgit tre 

` was great laxity in the matter of Bil covers and the zustter ai tapping tcicphOues. 


af 


. Bele I sthted L have always been of the view and recomn'endcó back waca 
Keb ——Tom Clark waa Attorney Gi nerai that no rgency of tac Government suculd tap q 
Com ——r-tolepnone except witi tie written approval of tze Attorncy Gencral., I stated f 


olia 

Felt 

Gale — f- "o REC- 3g. 

SR xero 10) -+ (Unt MAR S 1965 

UM S eee CAO i . p MARB I S ? 

Tele, oge S: MAR 3-1985 * p Gt, i AERA _—— iJ 

Gandy wan, Boon L3 seLETYPE unit C 7 i A H j : 
: , j 1 
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"c n d eo 7 March 2, 0905 > 
Memorandum for Messre. Tolson, Belmont, Gale, Rosen, Sullivan, DeLoseh 


there would then be tn-one place a Het of alt phone taps and the Durpose end 
reason tor thea, I stated tost it in a i&-t, Ingofar as Lam concerned, thot I 
au. the valy kiau oi an B5e2Cy Wid cocs not have authority to tay tele yaonca, 

å Stated tuat I Eaow thet zuburcinzkcs cow the ila? in sone acenzics whi tap . 
Phones without me knoWlecce ul tae chief of the a;cnc y 9nd thera is crave 
'&u&piclon in w Padington by Come newspaper wea Ust tusir pacnes bave ucen 
taped oy zcencies of the Governicént U'7ing.to iind cut where they sre gettu 
thule inioriation, I Stated i have 21wz7;6 Dcen opposed to tae saw Wasreby it is \ 
nececsary to g-t the authority of a-court to tap puonch vecause of the cov:vositton | 
Of sors of our courte aad the er:picyees tacreui, out IL have aiweys tert he E 
the President Savuiu 's3ue dn Executive Graer confidentially to sll agencies 

tnat aiu phone tapping be discontinucá except When Epevilivauiy approved by . 


the Attorney Genersi so there wawd be in one piace a list aui taen if aay 
committee ta Conzress got on the warpath, the Attorncy.G.neral wouid have | 
8 list be could vouch for.a% being the valiy phones tapped by tie Goverument, 
The Attorney Generar stated that imade sence. Lctates any üiencharare 
OPpused because thay reatize there would bo a marked restriction. d stated. 
We only have 45 prone tays, waica i8 a low number for a country tiie sige of 
oure nnd the area we have to cover. ‘The éttoracy Geasral stated no one hee ` 
` sny idea how many phone taps the whole Governinent hag. ^. > ' ` 


I stated there i aiso a school veiny, condasted in California by a. 
private organization wülca.itactructs tae "Treasury Departmont and tae Internal 
Keveaoue dervice in the inatter of phono tapping ang taez have geat tacir own f 
personnel there to be trained, 1 stated laternat hevënue nas aiso irora tiise 
‘to Unie hired private outside phone tappers to do their tapping. I stated it is 
that typo of Uaing ii there were a rezi lnvesti;ation which would coce cut. : 

Tae Attorney Genéral commented that b2 would not. cusrantée sowe ot it woa't - 

Come Gut, Ictatzd I was amazed wren 1 icarned of the achool in Caiiiornia ` 
*a& {caw a retcrence toit in tne newspzper aud wanted to know what it was and ` ; 

What officers attended, I stata we have vur own instructors and co itourbcives,. i 


"A I stated I thought the Attorney General had made good headway with 
. Senator Long. Ine Attorney Gcacral stated he thougnt it would pe nalpfui, . \ 


ego» REDE 


e DGT iiie 
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- March 2, 1565 


WMemoraacum ior Micesrg. Tolson, Lelmoat, Gale, Rosen, Culiivan, DeLoach 


Aves 
The Fttorney Gensrai piata tae zcnator $aid.he oia not CERE Uu. 


into tals Gad he woulda gwe hiss, tue Attorney Genoral, tas names ana à cu ary 
oí the testia:c. 7 ena toid ien£terwatd to do &o, cut he, tas Attoracy General, 


can't bay £cazterwaia is ;:o:n t9. do it: tsat be wii on some but be aid noi atow ^ 
that sẹ wand ea aii. l 


Tue Attorney ! Generad ttáted VI2t seuntor i: poland 
TE ready Senator LENZ or TIBG tae Vice erepisent, vut &omcuody i 
, had wakca ain up, Il etatcd senator sastiand said he wouia au » wednebaay, cut 
he may have called bim. 3 


Tro Attorney cot stated that is wacre it etànce now and we eal 
ee what pe 


Very truly vati 


LER : 
' Joba Edgar ticover 
Director . 
t 
z SENT FROM D. 0. 
TIME HL EEZ 
TES DITE RETE 
- y * "n. the j , 


ORE ec 
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EXHIBIT 21 


SUBJECT: Cperakional Aspects of MXSOURDOUDH 
fan re 


SE ES ud 


an E^. i 
2. This remnorandum will deal only with three LXSQUSDOLCH catries 
in which Far East Division participated, as follous: 


oral "3D officers, cne Eas 


resentative, one SF Office of Seam Roe 
escort, and two Far East Division officers examined rail 


from the : 1 2 3 noa-vorlains 
hours in t Sore 
pieces of 
' location 

A flew 
during the er o7 


mail, : . Yha removal cf the rail? 
w23 done without the Knowledze of the postal inspector. 


B. May 1970: Five TSD officers, one Hqs Office of Security zeuresentative, 
one SF Office of Security armed escort, and four Far East 


Division officers | repeated the merational tasks 
outlined above for February 1970. 


C. October 1271: Three TSD officers, one Has Office c? Zcauitz e? 
one S? Office of Security armed eseark, (and four 
Far East Division officers 3 


repeated the operational tasks outlined stove for 


, February and May 1970. 


3. In all of the above, team members were briefei n 


oil Senior nerbers of the Office of Security nrior to 
T tean chief, the. Office of Security fics officer 
FE, Tficor, traveled to San Francisco in advance of. 


ias to arrange access to the incoming rail to the U.3. 


smbers arrived | 
ty to the 
postal inspector te 
2l of 
tean could be at the postoffice 
the railbag/s from the Airport 
ed the postoffice and made space available 


. 
nector thon locked his! office 
137, the team departinsN 
2 ty 5, 
. 
i 


b. Vhen the postal inspector was otherwise 
$n would be secreted in a special panel in tke 
ne larje handbeg of a team member, t 


c, Ven tbe tean departed fron th 
wehicles were used, proceeding to the motel 
Tte equipment, including the letters and 
sore team merbers to the secure location, 


S oi 


reed escort remained with the tean util 
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^16. Disg the Mebruacy 1910 entry =x 
inspeclor made a bag of outgoing pgs aia? 
nhed so that wpoa return t vo Hgs a log from the errel!cpes could ba : 
rding origin and destination for. possible patte 


7. Daring tre Hay 1970 entry and tean prese: 
inspectar also wade availaole nuserous items of siz 
to une WA, This was casually examined at the ves 


» 05 Pp erin 
/4 0.2 Ww 


Orona FORM NO. 10 
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EXHIBIT 22 


UNITED STATES GOV. Nt ENT 


Memorandum 


TO MR. A. H. BELMONT DATE: March 10, 1961 
FROM MR. D. E. MOORE ` 

2 p 

- p 

SUBJECT: AUNTER "ET aa 

“ESPIONAGE - RO 7 

Hunter is CIA's sensitive project involving the re- 
view of mail going to the CIA makes available 


to us results of their. analysis relative to this project. 
: . $ C 


On 3-9-61 du 


rına CONSEVENCE OH, 'ó1ieg21. es- « 


pionage activities between Special Agents 
_ and 'and Mess 
were advise that C IA 


New York. 
respond 


He said th 


to make i 


in connecticn 


ce tor secret 


i$ laboratory 
ts facilitics 


an examination of this 
the essence and would not permit the material to be brought to 


our Laboratory in 7ashinzton, P.C. Xe expressed our appreci 


rs. hngleton, of CIA, we 


has now established ww abor#tcry in 
with this project Wuich ca mine cor- 


‘writing, micro dots and pos ibly codes. 

is fully equipped and they would be giuu 
available to us if at any time we. desire 
nature to be made in NYC and time was of 


tion 


fox the offer and said that in the event we desired to utilize 
their laboratory, we would contact then. 


| 


/ 
Mh 


1083 
198] 
v 


v^ Classified by 2 = 


ACTION: For information, 


> 

sory— 

ay Indefinite 
——M 


TO 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


x j| 


SS Wrony from GI S 


r eor 


EEH ORUUTE IN ENS -LOPE 
D. E. Triplett l 1 


“items over the previous year, 
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EXHIBIT 23 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMÉNT 


Memorandum | 


7T. A. Branigan r DATE louse 24, 1958) 


4 
Cn IEEE a 
iod 


ad 
x 


lige See s e f : ae 
gr FO 
: = j 7 
From 8-14-65 through 8-13-66, 3028 zunter Reports 
transmitting 6077 items were received fron 
This is a slight increase (almost 35)' in number of. 


$57. s ES LUST s Dias 


-— 


Although items were received on a.coniinuous ‘basis, 
the number dropped during the period of August, 1965, through 
January, 1966. This is believed to be due to the reorganization 
transfer of personnel and change in supervision over the -unter 
Project zt CIA which was taking place during this time. 


E 


From February, 1966, to the present, there has been 
a marked increase in number of items received, The average — 
for the past four months has been 627 per month, whereas the 
average for the same period last year was 421, There has been 
no significant change in the type oy material except trat more 
ttems are being received regarding subjects on whom the source ` 
has not furnished information previously, necessitating more 
research, | The value of this material is shown by the fact that m 
there was an increase of 53% in number of new cases opened on L5 
the basis of information furnished by the source, 


Approrimately 580 letters were written on information 
furnished by l during the past year, This 
is an increasé oJ approximately Yo over those written the 
previous year, ore than 260 new cases were opened and 96 cases 
were reopened, . The majority of new cases were opened on the 
basis of travel to the "and contacts of U.S. citizens, Latin 
Americans and ‘in thé U.S. with individuals in.the 
Information was sént to the field to assist in pending inuestiga- 
tions and for information. In Some’ cases, data was extracted 
from several items, summari£ed and sent to the field in one con- 
nunication under more than one caption to show relationships 
between various *subjects, n 

An analysis of information received from the source \ 
duress the past year is attached. 

“te 


Ed» wn 0000 5] 


P your informnáti8n,StP 12 1368 A. 
: : ; UY, haga 


Ulassiticd by. 


MS 


Wed 3 ec 


64-663 O - 76 - 16 
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- INFORMATION RECEIVED FRON m 
Data received regarding the following current and 


former double agents.and sources has been utilized to evaluate 
their reltabilitu: , 


The field has been advised o indiviauals “th CLOSE CONTACT WTG 
with the request to consider jr development as sources. 
. k e 
Information regarding - ‘exchange students (eight 
are agents) includes names of associates, activities, travel, 
types of material requested to obtain and individuals with whom : 
they continue to maintain contact after they leave the U.S. 


Similar information is furnished reggrding other ., _ itn the 
U.S, as a result of ihe erchange progrcm. Material is also 
furnished regarding U.S, citizens who travel to the as part 


of the exchange. 


Date regarding current and former U.S, exchange students 
“shows ‘and U.S. contacts before and after return, romantic 
tnvolvenents, sympathies and difficulties encountered in f 
A former exchange student has been in contact with a suspected 
espionage agent regarding, l(according to . the’ 
_ yas to attempt recruitment of _« The source nas revealed 
former exchange stucant : í {travel plans and continued 
“contacts with  . į (onë ïs son of. dn espvonage agent) and' 
NC IAS .httempts to obtain a divorce in order io marry d. 
girl. Similar information is furnished regarding U.S. citizens 
who are, or have been, in .. .. but are not under the erchonne. 
nrocram. These include , 
'NTwo of the four U.S. citizens who have 


applied for entrance to uniuersiiies have stated thai they 
desire io become Citizens. NE. 
H f . using an alias in her corréS-. 
pondenete Anótner mE ~, went to before he left for 
the ' 


* 

Materigl,has been.received regarding ihree employees 
of USIA, tue U.S. citizens employed by the UN, a Federal employee 
who intends to marry a girl, three individuals involved 

, with women and two U.S. ccntacts of 
3 ‘who has compromised Americans in the past). 
x 

Contacts of foreign exchanae students and aliens in the 

U.S. from i i: à $ 


‘with gtneir sriends in the , who 
.are studying at df University or other schools show taat 


Coy 
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-theu may be communists. Two- foreign students and an ezile from 
\have been actina as in ermediaries, Several have applied 


for acnittonce to M University and other schools in the 
because of [inances or "ideology. 4 \ Harrist in 
>- XheCU.S. is acting cs an intermediary for an. individual at 
University by forwarding mail to ` Data is' 


furnished: regarding foreign students who attended school in the 
'and«are now in the U.S. One of these appears to have been \ 

compromised a he left and another brought his 

wife to the U.S 5 k 


Items are received regardino -who have entered 


the U.S. as wives of. Americans: ._. ME 
: y ‘ who has aauiseq unat sne 
was approached ov Izitellioence dihen. in the in 1965; 
Ss : ` wife of 
'na'yzician ang newspeperndn, who has become involved 
I g. ‘born U.S. Arny Captain. The source advised of 
contacts, travel and study tn the Soviey 
wife of Forner U.S. Naval Attache, who has admitted furnishing 
information regarding. Americans to the — .. in the 1940's, 
a 


.Much material has been furnished regarding U.S. pitizens' 
travel plans, including those of known subversives, their 
relatives and contacts and difficulties encountered by two tourists 
withy authorities. Data has been received regarding. 
and former J.3. citizens who have trcvelcd, or intend to trevel, 

sto the U.S., their contacts, activities and relatives, Several 
had renounced their U.S. citizenship- and had been engaged in 
questionable activities in ihe past.- , sho recently 
returned to the U.S., has had numerous contacts with known subver- 
sives, at least two of hon were connected with espionage, in ae 
past. Material is received on U. S. defectors now in the 


Additional information received includés: plans of 
seven individuals to repatriate to ihe . U.S, contacts with 
current and. former known and suspected gaents now in the 
~ and otners); 
Uctivities and contacts of current ana former known -and susvected | 
s3nionaae acents row in the U.S. "Á 
€ p aed “ma Üeners); the ceath os 
(suspected of working, as black market currency operator for 
and continuation of his contacts dy his wife; activities of 


"o (suspect in case) Janilv:4 . leontacts of 
who has been in contact with a [es officer; i 
contacts or travel of uno, according to 
. yas, to be @oorgached by -  contacvs of (wrdody 
of t nd 1 with: I agent, travel to {as a guest os" : 
,ergaánization to receive her. F-Husodnd s archives ana: her iTiness ` 
tn the N contact of. " s RS s " 
e «| ® who was attending the i “with individual in 
U.S. contacts of several Pu. and Tepatriates, 
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such as" TN . One "af" . "' contacts is 
believed"to be a target for contacs dy. cand another is the 
son-in-law of the woman. in. whose anartaent| ^ had 
been visiting. is d dejzctor who recently 


committed suicide. The informant has aduised of the activities 
‘ahd contacts ofi 1 defector to Sweden in 
7c-1982. The Bureau was not aware previously that was 

tn the U.S.: ! 

i - è 
Y * Although much material regarding communists and the ` 
Communist Party (CP) is also: received from other sources, the 
informant continues to furnish additional details and new infor- 
mation regarding changes of employment anc residence, travel, 
contacts and’ activities, Data regarding attempts of the DuBois 
Clubs to..ernand nationally and internationally was furnished in 


items on: . International Secretcry, who went to the 

_ , to marry, a’ if he can obtain a divorce. Items 
pertaining to (daughter of CP leader) told of 
the birthsof her daughter, recenciliction vith her husband, 


plans to go to Cuba to live and that one of her frienas, a 
Security Indes subject, was in Ghana when she was believed to 
be in the U.S. ` 


Data is received regarding travel and contacts of 
J 


. (widow of suspected espionage cgent). who attended the ^ . 
Information 
‘continues to be receiUed regarding her son, . who 


was allegedly studying ballet but actually citendiu wc uve. 
school for almost two years, This hes include his contacts, 
change of employment and residence and racial, poverty and ^ 
Progresstve Labor Party activities in Chicago., One of his con- 
tacts now at this school has been identified as : 
son_of Canadian communists. The source hos also advised that’ 
: and three unidentisied individuals plan to study | 
_Gancing in this summer (possibly at ihe above-mentioned school 
which maintains a special section to combine lessons in dancing 
and indoctrination) and that (son of CP 
official), who went to the vith.a musical and dancinggroup, 
remained in to attend school. : son of the alien 
wife of a U.S. citizen residing in State of Washington, is 
attending school in. He is believed to be from the U.S. or 
Canada. . ^ 

Additional information is received regarding persons 
tnuolved in the peace moveménts, anti-Vieinom demonstrations, 
women's organizations, "teach-ins" (one has been in contact with 
a . officer), ractal matters, Progressive Labor Party, Students 
for a Democratic Society, DuBois Cluba, Students Non-Violent ` 
‘Coordinating Committee and other organizations. Ttens reveal 
names of U.S. contacts with members of suck propaqanda.. 
organizations as the: ` b 


and oiners, 
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EXHIBIT 24 


FBI 


2» Date: 5/25/65 


T it the following in i - 
ı mit the owing (Type in plain text or code) 


B i 
AIRTEL i AIR MAIL ~ REGISTERED 1 
a meree 


(Priority or Method of Mailing) 1 


TO: DIRECTOR, FBI _ 
- FROM: 4. SAC,/SAN FRANCISCO | 10 (P) 

: a + asta : Eu : : 
a HTIAL SOURCE - ` i uo 


— Lid 


As of May 26, 1965, cohtact with Source uill be | 
temporarily suspended in view ‘of discontinuance of Post 
Office examination of first-class mail originating in m 

l'as a result of the uprene Court 
decision of May 24, 1963} 


— 


il 
| I have Leen perfected to recontact this Source. 1l 
| H ZONE * f 
"d uk fer i 
» x ii P4 "d . 
- ZŠ- Bureau (AM -.RM) uM h, / 
MY.- San Francisco > daba V 
vc EE j 
xT) "m | 
we T e Necensomrer By 11 A aep [o7 


| 
l 
i 
I 
t 
| 
[ 
| 
Bureau will be promptly advised when arrangements x | 
I 
| 
| 
i 


i - i E 
| ; ood MuR, 27 1885 


Approved: 
Uu ^ ps we : Special Agent in Charge 


Pm ats 
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EXHIBIT 25 


881 U.S. 301 


LAMONT v. POSTMASTER GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 1493 


Cite as 85 S.Ct. 1403 (1965) 


U.S. 415, 422-423, 85 S.Ct. 1074; Henry 


v. Mississippi, supra. It should provide 


for full fact hearings to resolve disputed 
factual issues, and for compilation of a 
record to enable federal courts to deter- 
mine the.sufficiency of those hearings. 
Townsend v. Sain, supra. It should pro- 
vide for decisions supported by opinions, 
or fact findings and conclusions of law, 
which disclose the grounds of decision 
and the resolution of disputed facts. 
Provision for counsel to represent prison- 
ers, as in § 4 of the Nebraska Act, would 
enhance the probability of effective pres- 
entation and a proper disposition of pris- 
oners' claims. 


But there is no occasion in this case 
to decide whether due process requires 
the States to provide corrective process. 
The new statute on its face is plainly an 
adequate corrective process. Every con- 
Sideration of federalism supports our 
conclusion to afford the Nebraska courts 

‘the opportunity to say whether that 
process is available for the hearing and 
determination of petitioner's claim. 


881 U.S. 301 
Corliss LAMONT, dba Basic Pamphlets, 
Appellant, ' 
. v. . 
POSTMASTER GENERAL OF the 
UNITED STATES. 


John F. FIXA, Individually and as Post- 


master, San Francisco, California, 
et aL, Appellants, . 


v. 
Leif HEILBERG. 
Nos. 491 and 848. 
Argued April 26, 1965. 
Decided May 24, 1965. 


fes Actions. to enjoin enforcement of 
‘ute relating to detention and destruc- 


tion of unsealed mail matter constituting 
communist political propaganda from 
foreign countries. In one case, No. 491, 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, 229 F. 
Supp. 913, dismissed the complaint, and 
in the other case, No. 848, the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of California, Southern Division, 
236 F.Supp. 405, entered judgment hold- 
ing statute unconstitutional, and in both 
cases probable jurisdiction was noted. 
The Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Douglas, 
held that statate requiring post office de- 
partment to detain and destroy unsealed 
mail from foreign countries determined 
to be communist political propaganda un- 
less addressee returns a reply card in- 
dicating his desire to receive such piece 
of mail is unconstitutional as requiring 
an official act, i. e., return of card, as a 
limitation on unfettered exercise of ad- 
dressee’s First Amendment rights. ^ 
e 


Judgment in No. 491. reversed and 
judgment in No. 848 affirmed. 


1. Constitutional Law 982 
Post Office 14 


Statute requiring post office depart- 


.ment to detain and destroy unsealed mail 


from foreign countries determined to be . 
communist political propaganda unless 
addressee returns a reply card indicating 
his desire to receive such piece of mail is 
unconstitutional as requiring an official 
act, i. e., return of card, as a limitation 
on unfettered exercise. of addressee's 
First Amendment rights. Postal Service 
and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1962, 8 305(a), 39 U.S.C.A. 8 4008(2) ; 
U.S.C.A.Const. Amend. 1. ` . 


l 2. Constitutional Law S2 


United States may give up post office 
when it sees fit, but while it carries it on, 
use of maiis is almost as much a part 
of free speech as right to use our tongues. 
U.S.C.A.Const: Amend. 1. 
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` 1494 


Leonard B. Boudin, Washington, D. C., 
for appellant in No. 491, 


Archibald Cox, Sol. Gen., for appellee 


in No. 491 and appellants in No. 848. 


"Marshall W. Krause, San Francisco, i 


Cal., for appellee in No. 848. 


i . 302 
Mr. Justice DOUGLAS delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 


These appeals present the same ques- 

_ tion: is 8 305(a) of the Postal Service 

and Federal Employees Salary Act of 

1962, 76 Stat. 840, constitutional as con- 

strued and applied? The statute provides 
in part: 


“Mail matter, except sealed letters, 
: which originates or which is printed 
or otherwise prepared in a foreign 
country and which is determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pur- 
suant to rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by him to be 'commu- - 
nist political propaganda', shall be 
detained by the Postmaster General - 
upon its arrival for delivery in the 
_ United States, or upon its subsequent 
deposit in the United States domes- 
tic mails, and the addressee shall be 
notified that such matter has been 
received and, will be delivered only 
upon the addressee's request, except 
that such detention shall not be re- 
quired in the case of any matter 
which is furnished pursuant to sub- 
Scription or which is otherwise as- 
certained by the Postmaster Gener- . 
al to be desired by the addressee.” 
39 U.S.C. § 4008(a). 


- “The term ‘political propaganda’ includes 
any oral, visual, graphic, written, pictor- 
ial, or other communication or expression 
by any person (1) which is reasonably 
adapted to, or which the person dissemi- 
nating the same believes will, or which he 
intends to, prevail upon, indoctrinate, con- 
vert, induce, or in any other way influence 
a recipient or any section of the public 
within tHe United States with reference 
to the political or public interests, poli- 
cies, or relations of a government of a for- 
eign country or a foreign political party 


85. SUPREME COURT REPORTER . 


. $81 U.S. 301 


The statute defines “communist politi- 
cal propaganda" as political propaganda 
(as that term is defined in 8 1(j) of the- 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938 1) which is 

303 . he 

issued by or on behalf 
of any country with repect to which there ` 
is in effect a suspension or withdrawal 
of tariff concessions or from which for- 
eign assistance is withheld pursuant to 
certain specified statutes. 89 U.S.C. 
§ 4008(b). The statute contains an ex- 
emption from its. provisions for mail: 
addressed to -government agencies and 
educational institutions, or officials 
thereof, and for mail sent pursuant to 
a reciprocal cultural international agree- 
ment. 39 U.S.C. $ 4008 (c). 


To implement the statute the Post 
Office maintains 10 or 11 -screening 
points through which is routed all un- 


„sealed mail from the designated foreign. 


countries. At these points the nonex- 
empt mail is examined by Customs. au- 
thorities. When it-is.determined that à 
piece of mail is "communist political 
propaganda," the addressee is mailéd a 
notice identifying the mail being de- 
tained and advising that it will be de- 
Stroyed unless the addressee requests de- 
livery by returning.an attached reply . 
card within 20 days. 


Prior to March 1, 1965, the reply card 


contained a space in which the addressee. 


could request delivery of any “similar 
publication” in the future. A list of the 
persons thus manifesting a desire to re- 
ceive “communist political propaganda” 
was maintained by the Post Office. The 


or with reference to the foreign policies of 
the United States or promote in the Unit- 

ed States racial, religious, or social dis- 
sensions, or (2) which advocates, advises, 
instigates, or promotes any racial, social, 
Political, or religious disorder, civil riot, 
or other conflict involving the use of force 
-or violence in any other American repub- i 
lic or the overthrow of any government or 
political subdivision of any other Ameri- 
can republic by any méans involving the ` 
use of force or violence," 22 U.S.C. $ ^ 
6n) - 
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881 U.S. 305 


LAMONT v. POSTMASTER GENERAL OF UNITED STATES : 1495 - 


Cite as 85 S.Ct. 1493 (1965) . 


Government in its brief informs us that 
the keeping of this list was terminated, 
effective March 15, 1965. Thus, under 
the new practice, a notice is sent and 
must be returned for each individual 
piece of mail desired. The only standing 
instruction which it is now possible to 
leave with the Post Office is not to deliv- 
er any "communist political 

; . propagan- 
da.” 2? And the Solicitor General advises 
us that the Post Office Department “‘in- 
tends to retain its assumption that those 


who do not return the card want neither 


' the identified publication nor any similar 
one. arriving subsequently." 


No. 491 arose out of the Post Office's 
detention in 1963 of a copy of the Peking 
Review # 12 addressed to appellant, Dr. 
Corliss Lamont, who is engaged in the 
publishing and distributing of pamphlets. 
Lamont did not respond to the notice of 
detention which was.sent to him but in- 
Stead instituted this suit to enjoin en- 
forcement of the statute, alleging that it 
` infringed his rights under the First 
and Fifth Amendments. The Post Office 
thereupon notified Lamont that it con- 
_ sidered his institution of the suit to 
. be an expression of his desire to receive 
"communist political propaganda" and 
therefore none of his mail would be de- 
tained. Lamont.amended his complaint 
to challenge on constitutional grounds 
the placement of his name on the list of 


those desiring to receive "communist . 


political propaganda." The majority of 
the three-judge District Court nonethe- 
less dismissed the complaint as moot, 229 
F.Supp. 913, because Lamont would now 
receive his mail unimpeded. Insofar as 
the list was concerned, the majority 
thought that any legally significant harm 
to Lamont as a result of being listed 
was merely a speculative possibility, and 
so on this score the controversy.was not 


2. A Post Office regulation permits a patron 
to refuse delivery of any piece of mail 
(39 CFR § 44.1(a)) or to request in - 
writing a withholding from delivery for a 
period not to exceed two years of specifi- 


yet ripe for adjudication. Lamont ap- 
pealed from the dismissal and we noted 
probable jurisdiction. 379 U.S. 926, 85 
S.Ct. 327, 13 L.Ed.2d 340. 


- Like Lamont, appellee Heilberg in No. 
848, when his mail was detained, refused 
to return the reply card and 


. instead filed 
a complaint in the District Court for an ` 
injunction against enforcement of the 
statute. The Post Office reacted to this 
complaint in the same manner as it had ` 
to Lamont's complaint, but the District 
Court declined to hold that Heilberg’s 
action was thereby mooted. Instead the 
District Court reached the merits and 
unanimously held that the statute was 
unconstitutional under the First Amend- 
ment. 236 F.Supp. 405. The Govern- 
ment appealed and we noted probable ju- 
risdiction. 379 U.S..997, 85 S.Ct. 722, 
13 L.Ed.2d 700. DRESS S 


There is no longer even a colorable 
question of mootness in these cases, for 
the new procedure, as described above, 
requires the postal authorities to send 
a separate notice for each item as it is 
received and the addressee to make a 
separate request for each item. Under 
the new system, we are told, there can 


be no list of persons who have manifested  : 


a desire to receive "communist political 
propaganda" and whose mail will there- 
fore go through relatively unimpeded. 
The Government concedes that the | 
changed procedure entirely precludes any 
claim of mootness and leaves for our 
consideration the sole question of the 
constitutionality of the statute. 


[1,2] We conclude that the Act as 
construed and applied is unconstitutional 
because it requires an official act (viz., 
returning the reply card) as a limitation 
on the unfettered exercise of the address- 
ees First Amendment rights. As stated 


cally described items of certain mail, in- 
cluding "foreign printed matter." Ibid. 
And see Schwartz, The Mail Must Not 
Go Through, 11 U.C.L.A. L.Rev. 805, 
S41. : 3 
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' da96 85 SUPREME COURT REPORTER 381 U.&. 305 


by Mr. Justice Holmes in United States 
. exrel. Milwaukee Social Democratie Pub. 
Co. v. Burleson, 255 U.S. 407, 437, 41 
S.Ct. 352, 363, 65 L.Ed. 704 (dissenting): 
“The United States may give up the post- 
office when it sees fit, but while it carries 
it on the use of the mails is ‘almost as 


much a part of free speech as the right | 


to use our tongues * * *"s 


. 808 
We struck down in Murdock v. Com. 
of Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105, 63 S.Ct. 
870, 87 L.Ed. 1292, a flat license tax on 
. the exercise of First Amendment rights. 
A registration requirement imposed on a 
labor union organizer before making a 
speech met the same fate in Thomas v. 
Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 65 S.Ct. 815, 89 
L.Ed. 430. A municipal licensing system 
for those distributing literature was held 
invalid in Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 
U.S. 444, 58 S.Ct. 666, 82 L.Ed. 949. We 
recently reviewed in Harman v. Fors- 
` senius, 380 U.S. 528, 85 S.Ct. 1177, an 
attempt by a State to impose a burden 
on the exercise of a right under the 
Twenty-fourth Amendment. There, a 
registration was required by all federal 
electors who did not pay the state poll 
tax. We stated: 


"For federal elections, the poll tax 
is abolished absolutely as a prerequi- 
Site to voting, and no equivalent or 
milder substitute may be imposed: 
Any material requirement imposed 
upon the federal voter solely because 
of his refusal to waive the consti- 
tutional immunity subverts the ef- 
fectiveness of the Twenty-fourth 
Amendment and must fall under its 
ban." Id., 380 U.S., p. 542, 85 S.Ct., 
p. 1186. 


Here the Congress—expressly restrain- 
ed -by the First Amendment from 
“abridging” freedom of speech and of 
press—is the actor. The Act sets admin- 


3. "Whatever may have been the voluntary . 
nature of the postal system in the period 
of its establishment, it is now the main 
artery through which the business, social, 
and personal affairs of the people are con- 
ducted and upon which depends in a 


istrative officials astride the flow of mail .. 
to inspect it, appraise it; write the ad. . 
dressee about it, and await a response 
before dispatching the mail. Just as the . 
licensing or taxing authorities in the. 
Lovell, Thomas, and Murdock: eases. 
sought to control the flow of ideas to the. 
public, so here federal agencies regulate 
the flow of mail. We do not have here, 
any more than we had in Hannegan v.. 
Esquire, Inc., 327 U.S. 146, 66 S.Ct. 456, .. 
90 L.Ed. 586, any question concerning - 
the extent to which Congress may 
i clas- 
sify the mail and fix the charges for its 
carriage. Nor do we reach the question 
whether the standard here applied could 
pass constitutional muster. Nor do we 
deal with the right of Customs to inspect 
material from abroad for contraband. 
We rest on the narrow ground that the 
addressee in order to receive.his mail 
must request in writing that it be deliv- 
ered. This amounts in our judgment to 
an unconstitutional abridgment of the. 
addressee’s First Amendment rights. 
The addressee carries an affirmative ob- 
ligation which we do not think the Gov- 
ernment may impose on. him. This re- 
quirement is almost certain to have a 
deterrent effect, especially as respects 
those who have sensitive positions. 
Their livelihood may be dependent on a 
security clearance. Public’ officials like 
schoolteachers who have no tenure, 


. might think they would invite disaster 


if they read what the Federal Govern- 
ment says contains the seeds of treason. 
Apart from them, any addressee is likely ` 
to feel some inhibition in sending for 
literature which federal officials have 
condemned as “communist political 
propaganda.” The regime of this Act: 
is at war with the “uninhibited, robust, 


and wide-open” debate and discussion 


greater degree than upon any other activi- 
ty of government the prothotion of the 
general welfare." Pike v. Walker, 73° 
App.D.C. 289, 291, 121 F.2d 37, 29. And 
see Gellhorn, Individual Breedom and Gov- 
ernmental Restraints p. 88 et seq. (1956). 
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that are contemplated by the First 
Amendment. New York Times Co. v. 
Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 270, 84 S.Ct. 710, 
720,11 L.Ed.2d 686. - 


We reverse the judgment in No. 491 
and affirm thát in No. 848. 


It is so ordered. 


Judgment in No. 491 reversed and 
judgment in No. 848 affirmed. 


Mr. Justice WHITE took no part in the 
consideration or decision of these cases. 


Mr. Justice BRENNAN, with whom 
Mr. Justice GOLDBERG joins, concur- 
ring. 

These might be troublesome cases if 

` the addressees predicated their claim for 
relief upon the First Amendment rights 
of the senders. To succeed, the address- 
ees | 
: 308 j 
would then have to establish their 
standing to vindicate the senders' con- 
stitutional rights, cf. Dombrowski v. 
Pfister, 380 U.S. 479, 486, 85 S.Ct. 1116, 
1120, as well as First Amendment protec- 
tion for political propaganda prepared 
and printed abroad by or on behalf of a 
foreign government, cf. Johnson v. Eisen- 
trager, 339: U.S. 763, 781-785, 70 S.Ct. 
936, 945-947, 94 L.Ed. 1255. However, 
those questions are not before us, sirice 
the addressees assert First Amendment 
claims in their own right: they contend 
that the Government is powerless to in- 


terfere with the delivery of the material . 


because the First Amendment "'necessar- 
ily protects the right to receive it." Mart- 
in v. City of Struthers, 319 U.S. 141,143, 
63 S.Ct. 862, 863, 87 L.Ed. 1313. Since 
the decisions today uphold this conten- 
tion, I join the Court's opinion. 


. It is true that the First Amendment 
contains no specific guarantee of access 
to publications. However, the protection 
of the Bill of Rights goes beyond the 
Specific guarantees to protect from con- 
gressional abridgment those equally fun- 
damental -personal rights necessary to 
make the express guarantees fully mean- 
ingful. See, e. g., Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 


‘or inquiry.” 


U.S. 497, 74 S. Ct. 693, 98 L.Ed. 884; . 
NAACP v. State of Alabama, 357 U.S. 
449, 78 S.Ct. 1163, 2 L.Ed.2d 1488; Kent 
v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116, 78 S.Ct. 1113, 2 
L.Ed.2d 1204; Aptheker v. Secretary of 
State, 378 U.S. 500, 84 S.Ct. 1659, 12 
L.Ed.2d 992. I think the right to receive 
publications is such a fundamental right. 
The dissemination of ideas can accom- 
plish nothing if otherwise willing ad- 
dressees are not free to receive and con- 
sider them. It would be a barren market- 
place of ideas that had only sellers and 
no buyers. 


Even if we were to accept the char- 
acterization of this statute as a regula- 


' tion not intended to control the content 


of speech, but only incidentally limiting 
its unfettered exercise, see Zemel v. Rusk, 
381 U.S. 1, 16-17, 85 S.Ct. 1271, 1280- 
1281, we “have consistently held that 
only a compelling [governmental] inter- 
est in the regulation of a subject with- 
in [governmental] constitutional pow- 
er to regulate can justify limiting 
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Amendment freedoms.” NAACP v. But- 
ton, 371 U.S. 415, 438, 83 S.Ct. 328, 341, 
9 L.Ed.2d 405. The Government’s brief 
expressly disavows any support for this 


statute “in large public interests such ` 


as would be needed to justify a true re- . 
striction upon freedom of ‘expression 
Rather the Government . 
afgues that, since an addressee taking : 


the trouble to return the card can re- i 


ceive the publication named in it, only 4 
inconvenience and not an abridgment - 
js involved. But inhibition as well as 


: prohibition against the exercise of pre- 


cious First Amendment rights is a pow- 
er denied to government. See, e. g, ` 
Freedman v. State of Maryland, 380 U.S. 
51, 85 S.Ct. 734, 13 L.Ed.2d 649; Gar- 
rison v. State of Louisiana, 379 U.S. ~ 
64, 85 S.Ct. 209, 13 L.Ed.2d 125; Speiser 

v. Randall, 357 U.S. 513, 78 S.Ct. 1332, - 
2 L.Ed.2d 1460. The registration re- 
quirement which was struck down in 
Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 65 S.Ct. 
315, 89 L.Ed. 430, was not appreciably 
more burdensome. Moreover, the ad- 
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dressee's failure to return this form re- 
sults in nondelivery not only of the par- 
ticular publication but also of all similar 
publications or material. Thus, although 
the addressee may be content. not to 
receive the particular publication, and 
hence does not return the card, the con- 
sequence is a denial of access to like pub- 
lications which he may desire to receive. 
In any event, we cannot sustain an in- 
trusion on First Amendment rights on 
the ground that the intrusion is only a 
minor one. As the Court said in Boyd v. 
United States, 116 U.S: 616, 635, 6 S.Ct. 
524, 535, 29 L.Ed. 746: : 


“It may be that it is the obnoxious 
thing in its mildest and least repul- 
Sive form; but illegitimate and un- 
- constitutional practices get their 
first footing in that way, namely, by 
silent approaches and slight devia- 
tions from legal modes of procedure. 
This can only be obviated by adher- 
ing to the rule that constitutional 
provisions for the security of per- 
son and property should be liberally 
construed. A close and literal con- 
struction deprives them of half their 
efficacy, and leads to gradual de- 
‘preciation of the right, as if it con- 
sisted. more in sound than in sub- 
stance. 


310 
wed It is the duty of courts to be 
watchful for the constitutional 


rights of the citizen, and against 
any stealthy encroachments there- 
on." 


The Government asserts that Congress 
-enacted the statute in the awareness that 
Communist political propaganda mailed 
to addressees in the United States on be- 
half of foreign governments was often 
offensive to the recipients and constituted 
a subsidy to the very governments which 
bar the dissemination of publications 
from the United States. But the sen- 
Sibilities of the unwilling recipient are 
fully safeguarded by 39 CFR § 44.1(a) 

(Supp.1965) under which the Post Of- 
fice will honor his request to Stop de- 
livery; the statute under consideration, 


on the other hand, impedes delivery even 


i 
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to a willing addressee. In the area of 
First Amendment freedoms, government 
has the duty to confine itself to the least 
intrusive regulations which are adequate 
for the purpose. Cf. Butler v. State of 
Michigan, 352 U.S. 380, 77 S.Ct. 524, 1 
L.Ed.2d 412. The argument that the i 
Statute is justified by the object of avoid- 
ing the subsidization of propaganda of . 
foreign governments which bar Ameri- 
can propaganda needs little comment. 
If the Government wishes to withdraw a 
subsidy or a privilege, it must do so by- 
means and on terms which do not en-. 
danger First Amendment rights. Cf. 
Speiser v. Randall, supra. That the gov- 
ernments which originate this propa- . 
ganda themselves have no equivalent - 
guarantees only highlights the cherished 
values of our constitutional framework; 
it can never justify emulating the prac- 
tice of restrictive régimes in the name of : 
expediency. i n NE «8 

Mr. Justice HARLAN concurs in the ` 
judgment of the Court on the grounds ` 
set forth in this concurring opinion. 


The ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, 
= Petitioner, 


- 7 v. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER _ 
COMPANY, Petitioner, 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
Nos. 292, 296. 
Argued March 30, 1965. 
Decided June 1, 1965. 


Rehearing Denied Oct. 11, 1965. 
See 86 S.Ct. 18. 


Proceedings on complaint charging 
violation of Federal Trade Commission 
Act by tire manufacturer and gasoline 
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APPENDIX 


(202) 785-0200 
‘J. EDWARD DAY 


21 DUPONT CIRCLE `. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 


October 24, 1975 


Dear Mr. Schwarz: 


In connection with my testimony before the 
Commission on Wednesday, please include in the record as 
a supplement. to my comments following the Chairman's ex- 
tended statement toward the end in which he cited various 
court cases including an 1878 U. S. Supreme Court decision: 


"If the CIA lawyers concluded that the . 
CIA could not open mail to and from Com- 
munist countries in the early 1960's with- 
out violating the law, I think the CIA 
needs better lawyers. 


"One can't answer such.a unique legal ques- 
: tion merely by reading from various postal 
statutes and citing court decisions from 
‘the 19th century, which did not involve spy- 
‘ing, cold war or subversive activities. A 
less simplistic approach to the problem is 
- required. -` ; : 


"For example, statutes clearly say it is a 
crime to kill. or attempt to kill someone with 
premeditation. These statutes, and others 
making felonies of arson, kidnapping, etc., 
do not say ‘except in time of war.' But we all 
know that exception is read into these laws 
- (even if the killing or arson was in a'war' 
of doubtful legality ordered by Lyndon Johnson . 
and Richard Nixon). » ; . 


"In my opinion, the statutes relating to 
opening of mail must similarly have. read 
into them an exception for opening mail 
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F. A. O. Schwarz, Jr. 
TERRE 2 


. to and from Communist countries by the 
CIA in time of cold war." 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. F. A. O. Schwarz, Jr. 
Chief Counsel 
' Senate Committee on Intelligence 
Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


